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CRAYOLA® 


CRAYONS 


@ They fulfill every standard of 
performance, quality, brilliance and 
durability. 

Notice how strong they are when 
youngsters “bear down” ; how adapt- 
able they are, lending themselves 
equally well to bold, free strokes or 
fine detail; how smoothly they work. 
Notice how easily they can be 
blended, and that one color can be 
applied over another without “pick- 
ing up.” 

Children of all ages love their bril- 
liant colors. For your free copy of 
a booklet about many ways of using 
crayons in the classroom, write to 
Binney & Smith Inc., Dept. 196, 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
6.25 
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No. 538N. 


Make Teaching Easy-Learning Fun 


Here is helpful, popular material—proven aids in teaching. They're all com- 
pletely described in Beckley-Cardy’s new Teacher's Buying Guide, but you can 


POSTERS TO COLOR 


order from this page now. 








GEOGRAPHY POSTERS 
Simplify and vitalize physical, 
industrial, political, and social 


geography. Four 18x28 in. 
maps to build up in each set. 
Ready keyed to cut and paste. 
No. 720N. United States 

No. 721N. South America 
No. 722N. Mexico 

No. 723N. Canada, Alaska 
No. 724N. Australia 

No. 725N. Africa 


NEW! Two sets to make the Wo 


NEW! 


ore different, 








4 NEW SETS OF 
FAVORITE SUBJECTS 


Although designs and titles 


these posters 
ore patterned after the well- 
known Posters to Build Up. 
4 panels, 12x36 in., in each set. 


. 9OIN. Thanksgiving 


group truly international! No. 902N. Christmas 

No. 726N. British Isles No. 903N. Health Rules 

No. 727N. Europe No. 904N. Community 

Per set 95¢ EEE 
6 or more, each -.............. 86¢ Any 6 sets, each -.............72¢ 





Delightful seatwork. In- 
Structive and entertain- 
ing. Outline pictures on 
white paper, suitable for 
crayons or water colors. 
12 different pictures to 
set, each 82x10 in. Col- 
oring instructions. 
HOLIDAY: 

No. 529N. Halloween 
No. 530N. Thanksgiving 
No. 531N. Christmas 
No. 532N. Special Days 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

No. 525N. Health Rules 
No. 526N. Sofety First 
No. 527N. Conduct 

No. 533N. For Lands 
No. 534N. Community 
No. 540N. Aircraft 

No. 542N. Indians 

No. 543N. Circus 

No. 544N. Cowboys 
NATURAL SCIENCE 

No. 535N. Fruits, Vegetables 
No. 536N. Flowers 

No. 537N. Farm Animals 
Birds 

Wild Animals 
Zoo Birds 


No. 539N. 
No. 541N. 


kt eee 35¢; any 6 sets, 


NEW TWO-COLOR WORKBOOKS. Out- 
standing for their color, simplicity, variety, 
logical development. Fundamental con- 
cepts are built up through planned les- 
sons illustrated in colors. Each 96 pages. 
No. 220N. One To Ten. Ist book —.... 60¢ 
No. 221N. Take A Number. 2nd Book 60¢ 
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NUMBER TREE SERIES. Most popular of all 
number workbooks. Sequential develop- 
ment of exercises throughout the series. 
No. 201N. Grade 1, Part 1 —............ 
No. 202N. Grade 1, Part 2 -..... 
No. 203N. Grade 2, Port 1 -............... 
No. 204N. Grade 2, Port 2 ................ 
NUMBER FUN. Activity book for first 
grade. Pictures to draw and color sup- 
plement number teaching exercises. 
I 
COUNT TO TEN. Teaches children to rec- 
ognize and read numbers from 1 to 10. 
Includes drill on number figures, words, 
and groupings. No. 205N. 48 pages. 40¢ 
EASY NUMBERS. Supplies a background 
for numbers with exercises based on pic- 
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Each set has 4 large 16x36 in. panels. Children 
create colors as they wish or follow key directions. 
No. 603N. Christmas 
No. 604N. Nativity 
Per set 75¢; any 6 sets, each 68¢ 


PICTURE CARDS 


Three sets of colorful cards that prepore pupils 
for reading. Each set covers essential phases of 
pre-reading practice in a variety of group and 
individual activities. Sturdy 8x10 in. cords with 


No. 601N. Pioneers 
No. 602N. Thanksgiving 


familiar objects and scenes. 
190K—30 cards 

No. 8101N. Set $1.00 
HEAR—42 cards 

No. 8102N. Set $1.40 
TELL—19 cards 

No. 8103N. Set $1.00 


Beckley- i 





tures of objects, dots and symbols. 


No. 206N. 48 pages. -...........................44¢ 





ALPHABET WALL CARDS. A 
teaching aid and correct, con- 
stant guide. 14 cards 84x17” 
in set. White letters. 

Litegreen Background 

No. 85CGN. Script 
No. 85MGN. Manuscript 1.00 
Black Background _. 

No. 85CN. Script -....$1.00 
No. 85MN. Manuscript . 1.00 


PEERLESS WALL CHART. Sub- 
stantial wall chart slotted to 
firmly hold large type letter, 
word, sentence, or number 
cards. Size 34x28 in. when 
open; folds to 17x28 in. 

No. 802N. Each _.........$4.95 
EDUCATIONAL CLOCK DIAL 

A simple, easy way to teach 
how to tell time. 12 inch card- 
board dial, movable hands. 

No. 12N. Eoch .........60¢ 
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WALL CARDS AND CHARTS 











POSTER SETS TO BUILD UP 


Thousands sold each year. 
complete background picture panels printed in 


out 


and keyed to cut and paste, included. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ACTIVITY .WORKBOOKS 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. 


Serving the Nation’s Schools Since 1907 


. 7O7N. 
. 7OBN. 























































HALLOWEEN 
ya PICTURE 


PICTURE POSTER SETS » POSTERS 


Each set contains 


line on heavy paper. Colored paper, printed 


. ZOON. 
. ZO6N. 


American Indian 

Land Transportation 3 
Air and Water Transportation 
Eskimo Life 
Dutch Life 
Desert Life 
Pioneer Life No. 702N. Halloween 
The Circus No. 703N. Thanksgiving 
. 716N. Life in Mexico No. 705N. Christmas 
. 717N. Swiss Life No. 714N. Holy Night 


4 panels 12x36” in set. Per set 80¢ 


HISTORIC 
No. 752N. Washington 
No. 754N. A. Lincoln 
No. 738N. Early Explorers 
6 panels 12x18” in set. Per set 80¢ 


PICTUR 
POSTIRG 


. ZO9N. 
. 7IIN. 
. 712N. 
. 715N. 


HOLIDAY 


Any 6 sets, 
each 72¢ 


NEW! COWBOY SAM AND PORKY 
WORKBOOK 
Primer workbook with easy-to-read 
material. High interest level ideal 
for slow readers and other children 
os well, 32 pages. Each -........ 
(Other Cowboy workbooks for grades 
1, 2, and 3 ready in late Fall.) 
MY WORKBOOK IN READING. A favorite series 
of 4 text-activity books for the first two grades. 
No. 101N. Gr. 1, pt. 1 No. 103N. Gr. 2, pt. 1 
No. 102N. Gr. 1, pt. 2 No. 104N. Gr. 2, pt. 2 
Each book 48¢ 
JACK AND JILL. Independent reading activity 
book for beginning first grade. 
ee NE 
WRITING IS FUN. A workbook 
guide to manuscript writing. 
Space for practicing capitol 
and small letters and numbers. 
No. 160N. 96 pages -....... 60¢ 
LIVING LONG AGO AND 
NOW. A textbook-workbook 
in social studies for grade 3. 
American life and its growth. 
No. 320N. 160 pages .....90¢ 
APPRECIATING CITIZENSHIP. Promotes 
knowledge and appreciation of citizenship 
and its responsibilities. For grades 7 and 8. 
No. 301N. 96 pages -........................ 
PHONIC FUN. A two-part development of 
phonic elements with word frequencies 
based on basic readers. Illustrated. 
No. 133N. Grade 1. 96 pages. -....... 60¢ 
No. 134N. Grade 2. 72 pages. -........ 52¢ 
BUILDING WORDS Provides ear and eye 
training of basic sounds, singly and in 
combination. Also aids in spelling, pro- 
nunciation, enunciation. Illustrated. 
No. TEEN. 64 BOGOC  nncencncncseccececeese 
1 LIKE TO SPELL. Planned to provide the 
writing of words as a basis for learning 
to spell them. Illustrated. 
No. 140N. 48 pages 44¢ 


Writin9 
Is Fun 


APPRECIATING 
CITIZENSHIP 


TEACHERS: Send re- 
mittance with your 
order for fastest serv- 
ice. Add postage te 
all prices. 


IF YOU DON'T HAVE 
A COPY 


TODAY. 
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10 Substitute Teaching © Merlene Ballard 
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Coming Next Month 


Plays on Safety, Halloween, and the United Nations + + «+ a 
Fire Engine Song and a Halloween Song, with a Song for Columbus 
Day * * * units on a Harvest Festival, Coal, and Our Bones 
* * * an article on Human Relations +« + «+ “Henri of 
Haiti,” another story by Delia Goetz * * * a primary poster, 
“The Milkman” ¢* ¢ °* and, on the cover, “Wheat Farmers,” by 
Joe Jones, an American artist 
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LLL CEC CHICK 


tn, & BORROW 100.5600 


e . By Mail-in compete PRIVACY! 
| FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "oe rarcwsss 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 

to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for ; 

you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL |*100% * 67° 


School board members, 





























WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS srienes, Felatives, a 30000 1 O95 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
. MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
e m 8 sen you 
SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
* . transaction is completely 
. Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
ne palm ge No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
: are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 


short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 


future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 





: : : approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 

for the pty oh ey te wy ey organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 

NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 

© Ne principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 








Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. C-133 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- e 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA t key Be ~ 


+, 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
fn At.) ROR a 


r=*-=== FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -""="-"--— 

















































































































































(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
Seeaeeeeeeeeeee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #2222228 eeeee2%8 


+ 
. To State Finance Company, Dept. C-133 The following are all the debts that I have: a 
y 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying ’ 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing ‘ 
+ made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge s ¢ 4 
' or cost whatsoever. oes a 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your ~ = | nina ¥ 
a EI ‘FICE? ~ 
REE POE SRNR, Fane) O. SEES OE BN US CEP nae FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information & 
Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files ¥ 
’ 
Age. per month............. you receive salary.... ‘ 
; eeme aad adie fe a (Relationship)...........-....- — 
f 
a of school you teach ae Town ee ID ccecessinseuitiiniisaiin 
g How long with Previous 
1 present employer. a employment.... Name of Relative........ (Relationship).................... ‘i : 
@ Husband or wife's Salary 
y employment a per month = Street. Town ee Pisccecaistnnnte Occup # enw c nee cees senceee: — z 
; To =m are, meee on - Name of Relative...... — (Relationship) ..................... : 
auto made’? ame).... own 
is catiateisiiddiannsnillstdids TO camapiccniiianes a idacsinesaidgs, WE nccecsiidbadan — 
; Bank you deal with (Name).. , TE Ee ee = Stree Town..... Btate Occup b 
8 Amount you owe bank? $..............................-..... Monthly payments? $.................. Name of Relative...... sere ceenseee (Relationship)..........-.-----.--— 
: ee II Oe Ee BIE acistcsnepesiersnennisssunengunreencnnennineipenanineti imine eiiiedtnndinmnecisaconsues a osmpenh i) ee Le, EEE a 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 1 
t if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
BB Qarcccrccreccsccvecrecneee 60 (Mame) EER ee eee a 
& pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street ' 
s payment to? (Name)........ Town..... Name Here...... — Address . 
# 
PUR ORS OE NOI sce ccccrevscecasosnvnccnsensecensensnsutoananemansnecasssetocssecensenpcanncensonecatneuseseneconsonsncente - pa es TC, We 
: — - | 
. 
'INOT Amt. - pmt. due date/Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska/| § 
" r or . t 
? of loan ........ ” naan Mo. pmts./$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date .................. =a 
' Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2% % Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shal! at payee's option, without 4 
a % per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
8 of interest. any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws § 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. of the State of Nebraska 7 
n tn Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under- This note and any evidence of security accompanying [t are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office : 
I Signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
‘ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. £ 
: Susan tes ponte g daph ony Ppl og nnn on the same day of each succeeding month to and - 
‘ NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR PERSONAL 
i Q “ SIGN ! 
3 ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY Ae—eschnrennyy i 
. IS NOT RECEIVED. : 
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TIMELY TEACHING AIDS 


Use this Check List as your Order Blank 


HECTOGRAPH UNITS 
Printed in Duplicating Ink 































d Pri Phonic Rummy 1.50 
; Grade rice Scrabble .... 3.00 
ABC Pre-Primer ........... -1) 2.00 Cross Words . 1.75 
Seatwork for Beginners .....{1) 25 Reading Bingo 1.75 
a Reading for Beginners......(1) 1.25 | Phonic Dog 
L.) Reading Readiness .........(1) 1.75 ~ House Game. 1.50 
_j Number Readiness ..........(1) 1.75 Movie- 
_} King Size Alphabet ....... oft} 150) Ve ee Gram 
) Mother Goose Book ......... (1) 1.25 Lotto . 1.95 
iJ Circus (] Farm Friends ....(1) (Each) .60 Domi- 

- Hombors “gt Soghanars coool A 1.50 
ommunity Personalities ...(1- ~ Beet 4 erieeehade : 
Three Bears (] Circus ...(1-2) (Each) 1.25 er seeelG@e. 1-2)... 38 
Nursery Rhymes .......... (1-2) 1.50 Phonic Lingo Il .......... 1-5) 2.00 
Picture Dictionary ......... (1-2) 1.50 Phonic Teaching Outfit ............. 2.50 
A SSR ese (1-2 1.50 Phonic Talking Letters .............. 1.25 
i) Phonics and Reading ...... (1-2 1.50 Special Phonetic Cards. eeucsessse EE 
| Farm Activity Unit ....... (1-2 1.25 Phonic Key Cards.... sea oe De 
Health, Safety & Manners . (1-4 -50 Phonics Wall Charts... <p gap 3.00 

C) Fun with Phonics | ........(1-2 2.00 icture-Phoni PON = papain 
Fl Fun with Phonics it (2.3 2°00 Picture-Phonic Cards ................ 2.75 
LJ Phonics 1A and is ; seit 2:00 me TS pe roppobegegneneat 2.00 
nics 2A and 2B . eoccecl2 : 
: fBantes ~ oad w onveee at +4 ARITHMETIC 
olidays of the Year ...... - J 
2 Eskimo ladien dancveas (2-4 {Goch)1.50 GAMES 
ina BE vesccees ~ ach)1. Addo G 1.50 
TF) Mexico 1) Animals 1.2.77: (3-4) (Each) 1.50 Multo ‘Game 1.50 
Lj) Magic Keys to Phonics . (3-5 1.50 Addition 
Science Studies ........... (3-6 1.25 & Subtrac- 
C) Birds We Should Know .... (All 1.00 tion Quis- 
Our Bird Neighbors ....... (All 1.50 Oe Gio. 
C] First Music Book .......... (All 1.50 O Tell Time 
a Second Music Book ....... (All 1.50 Quismo .. 2.50 
..j Music Charts and Drills .... (All 1.50 Multiplication & Division Quismo.... 2.00 
_} Birds ([) Flowers _seeeces (All) (Each) 1.50 fk Re paReteeeE 2.00 
| Schoolroom Decorations ... (Ail) 1.00 Addition and Subtraction Bingo...... 1.25 
| Art Aids for the Classroom [Alli 1.00 Multiplication and Division Bingo.... 1.25 
Lj More Art Aids ............ (All 1.00 | () Arithmetic Dominoes cece 
Room Decorations ..... - (All 1.50 } Fraction Wheel .......... 
New Room Decorations (All 1.50 Fraction Fun......... ak 
Art Decorations .......... (All) 1.00 - Multiplication Wheel 
Holiday Decorations ...... (All) 1.00 
Hectograph and Craft Book (All) 1.50 FLASH CARDS 
kk Ft hettepenegt (All) 1.00 
Activities in Handcraft (A) 1.00 _) Alphabet ....$1.50 Addition ....$1.25 
Seasonal Decorations .. (All) 1.00 ] Fractions .... 1.50 Subtraction . 1.25 
F] Outline Maps .......°° 277! (4-8 50 | () Music ....... 58} Multiplication 1.25 
Geography of the U.S.A. | (4.8) 1.50 Music Borders 1.00 [7 Division ..... 4.28 
Products of the U.S. . .. (4-8) 1.50 Phonics—A (Primary) ......... ecccece 2. 
South America ieee (48) 2 _] Phonics—B (Advanced) ............. 2.50 
joneer Days rees ...(4- ach) 1.50 
reagents of Europe ..... (4-8 1.50 READING GAMES 
Practical nglish Book | .. (7-12) 1.50 Q Picture Word Cards (Dolch) .. (1-2) $1.00 
Practical English Book II .. (3-12) 1.50 Basic Sight Cards (Dolch) .... (1-3) 1.25 
\Cirele Choice of Grade on Following) Group Word Teaching iourehi tia, 1:2 
a ~~ + Lie De (Bach) a0 Group Sounding Game (Dolch) (3-6) 1.95 
O Workbook in Arithmetic ; 
1—2—3—4 ....., «eee (Each) 2.00 LEARNING 
oO Language Drills 8 (Each GAMES 
2—. - +++ (Each) 2.00 ABC Lotto ..$1.50 
0 ageoate Reading Picture Lotto . 1.50 
1—; rar ee (Each) 1.50 Zoo Lotto ... 1.50 
0) Arithmetic (First Half) Bird Lotto 1.50 
1—2—3—4-5-6 ....... (Each) 2.00 Farm Lotto .. 1.50 
0) Arithmetic (Second Haifj Animal Lotto 1.50 
1—2—3—4—_5 4 seeeeeelEach) 2.00 rj Sofety Lotto . 1.50 
ts Lotto ... 1 
DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS Travel Lotte’. 1:30 
. . * * M gee . 
(For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) United States Bingo _.. we 280 
() Reading Readiness pap baceked (1) $3.25 American History Bingo ...... (4-8) 2.50 
Seatwork for Beginners ..... (1) 3.00 Geography Lotto ............ (3-6) 1.50 
Mother Goose Activities cooold) 3.00 Boats & Ships Lotto .......... (1-3) 1.50 
King Size Alphabet coccccecclt) 3.00 Round the World Lotto ....... (2-5) 1.50 
pa tag - (1-3) 3.25 Picture Dominoes ............ (1-3) 1.50 
Farm Friends and Pets ... (1-2) 1.50 Game of States & Cities....__ (4-8) 1.25 
Health, Safety, & Manners (1) 1.50 Ring Toss Game ............. (All) 2.25 
Nursery MEET Siudocicce (1-2) 2.00 Rubber Horse Shoes ......... (All) 1.75 
\] Pre-Primer ...... pevcece eeeeeell) 3.25 Magnetic Fishing Game ...... (1-3) -50 
Reading for Beginners...... (1) 3.00 48 Game Bcx Chest ........._ (All) 3.00 
Number Readiness .......... (1) 3.25 
Numbers for Beginners ......(1) 3.00 FLANNEL BOARDS 
Phonics 1-A honics 1-8 «+ (1) (Each) 2.50 . ° 
Phonics 2-A |") Phonics 2-B ..(2)(Each)2.50 | [) Sturdy Blue Folding Flannel Board with 
Phonics 3-A [") Phonics 3-B ..(3) (Each) 2.50 cloth taped edges. Size 24” x 36” ..$ 5.50 
Fun With Phonics Book 1 ..(1-2) 3.50 C] Set of Board and Easel .......... °° 0.50 
un Wit onics Book 2 .. (2-3) ’ 
Feonies and pkeeding le (2-3) 300 FELT CUT-OUTS F OR 
ur Safety Book ......... (2-3) 3.00 
> gore Manners ........ (2-4) 3.00 FLANNEL BOARDS 
j Fealth Activities .........(2-3) 3.00 - 101 Apple Trees & Apples....... $1.25 
My aes ay teeeeeeees (2-4) 3.00 - 115 Tree With Birds.........°°: 50 
= ——< Y seeeeeeeees (2-4) 3.50 - 110 Xmas Tree & Ornaments 1.25 
se Sook, 2722777 (34) 3.00 - 150 Five Inch Numerals......... 1.00 
ty science seeeeeees (3-4) 3.25 » 601 Numerals & Fractions...... 1.50 
toneers = [) Trees ....... 14-6) (Each) 3.00 - 140 Fractional Parts ........._° 1.50 
Mesic Book .............. All) 3.50 - 200 Alphabet Capitals 5”. )/°": 1.95 
Outline Maps (General)... . (4-8) 2.00 - 201 Alphabet Lower Case....._ 1.50 
Geography of the U.S. A. . (5-8) 3.00 . 217 Picture Verbs .............. 1°50 
Products of the U. $...2.. (4-8) 3.00 - 401 Ten Domestic Animals...... 1.60 
South America Unit......_. (5-8) 3.00 - 410 Circus Animals ....... coccce 140 
Geography of Europe ... | | (5-8) 3.00 - 502 Community Helpers Set ..... 1.70 
Birds We Should Know +++ fAll) 2.00 - 500 Three Bears 1.60 
Flowers We Should Know . . (All) 1.50 - 503 Three Pigs 2.122.622 2277725 460 
Primary Te ssi civevesceve (1-2) 2.00 T) No. 311 Expressional Forms ......... 1.50 
Children of All Lands ..... (1-6) 2.00 ag FY 5. % * Spe peepeeeeten 2.75 
September to June (Art) .. (All) 3.00 | No. 16-A Music Symbois |°°°""""""* 7°69 
Roaen eenens bbetseeses (All) 1.50 _] No. 63 Package of Assorted Felt... 3.95 
New ‘Holiday ‘Prolects apes re 7-00 | SD No. 650 Package of Sensitized Backing 1.50 
School Room Decorations. {Ail} 2.00 (Estimate Postage at 25¢ for each item; 7S¢ 
New Ideas for Art... (All) 2:00 for Feltboard or Easel.) 
Classroom Art .........__- (All) PO h ncccenecccassccsncccesccaccecccece i 
- iGree Chole 5 oof Grade on Following) ‘iy 
niversal Readin eries 
Grade Re me er el ‘ SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
O Oa tne ee Aieaas 3.25 | 4524 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. | 
C) Phonics Books (First Haif) + © Send Items Checked Above: © Enclosed 
Grade 1-234... (Each) 3.25 1 Payment and Post D Send 
O) Phonics Books (Second Half} e Seteessseees y —_ o's 
Gates Wan ne penne é (Each) 3.25 {| Single Hectograph $3.75. ©) Send Double 4 
niversal English Series ‘ t h $8.00. ° 
rade 234-5. (Each) — i ; 
English, Gr. 6—7—8 «+++ lEach) Bae ee a 1 
_j Science Experiments ' ° 
~ Grade 2—3-4-5 (Each) BB § AONE o0200000eerrrceree, H 
C] Universat Arithmetic Series ' | enclose 25¢. Please send new 1956 1 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5§.... (Each) 2.50 | booklet "‘TOOLS OF TEACHING,” a . 
0) Arithmetic (1st Haif) ' graded, illustrated Catalog of Work- } 
7 p anol ieee (Each) 3.25 : books, Posters, Music, Rhythm Band : 
' eric tan e t Instruments, Hundreds of Games, and other 
Grade 1—2—3—4—_5__4_7__g {Each) 3.25 ; Teaching Aids. ' 





PHONETIC TEACHING AIDS 


Phonic Wheel $ .75 


S¥itals. 
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FRIENDLY 


OR our 65th-anniversary cover we 
wanted a picture of some typical 
American school children. Our eight 
youngsters, chosen by their classmates, 
came from School 28 of Rochester, 
New York, whose principal is Mildred 
Siller, one of our Reader-Editors. 
A member of our staff took them to 
a nearby photographic studio. Despite 
previous warnings they were all dressed 
in their Sunday best, so before they 
could be photographed, off came coats, 
neckties, and jewelry, while a few of 
them rolled up their sleeves. They re- 
laxed in the process and Photographer 
Bob Chick told them they were as good 
as professional models. Later, they 
wrote me a letter about their school, 
which you'll find on the opposite page. 
Oh me, to be young again! 


Sixty-five dollars, a special plaque, 
and a visit from me! The exclamation 
point is because at this point I think I 
qualify as a smart editor. I’m talking 
about our 65th-anniversary contest an- 
nounced on page 31. As you will see 
by the rules, wherever the winners are, 
there will I come, money in hand, so I 
get to participate, too. 

I hope you people are as excited 
about this contest as 1 am. I’m looking 
forward to coming to your school, meet- 
ing you, your principal, and the chil- 
dren, and hearing firsthand about your 
community project. The rules are sim- 
ple and everyone can participate. Will 
I be coming to your school? Better 
get started right now! 


Our 65th-anniversary specials go even 
further. Would you like a poster like 
the one on pages 18-19? We have it 
ready to mail to you, and instructions 
for ordering are on page 20. Hurry, 
hurry, hurry, for you'll want it for the 
beginning of school. We’re ready to 
do our part, and promise to mail your 
poster the day we receive your order. 


Sixty-five years is a long time. We 
have no employees with that length of 
service, but two men with sixty years 
of service apiece recently bid us good- 
by and retired. In the picture below, 
Frank Kramer (left) and DeWitt 
Bryant, both master craftsmen, are 
handing over aprons and tools to two 
young compositors as Stanley Copeland 
and 1 watch, 


CHATS 


WITH THE 


EDLTOR 





I hope your summer was exciting, 
worth while, and a real pepper-upper, 


It was a good one for us. Cynthia 
Amrine went off to Europe. Skip 
Palmer treated his family to a brand- 
new red station wagon and a trip to 
Louisiana in the bargain. Rosemary 
Sahrle finished up the work on her 
master’s degree, and Marian Owen 
tried dabbling in politics (no fair tell- 
ing what party). 

The rest of us weren't stay-at-homes 
either. M.L.M. went sailing at the 
Thousand Islands, W.D.C. traveled to 
Poughkeepsie to see his sister, R.B. and 
E.B.C. drove to New England, J.C. went 
fishing in Canada (caught some big 
ones), L.R.E. drove to West Virginia, 
and I went to the Muskoka Lakes in 
Canada. 

Our president, Stanley Copeland, and 
his family journeyed to Portland, Ore- 
gon, to see his friend, Martha Shull, 
installed as President of the NEA. 
Then the Copelands circled around the 
country and came home to reassure us 
that a lot of teachers in a lot of places 
like The Instructor—sweet music in 
Mr. Copeland’s baritone. 


Biggest summer surprise of all—our 
editorial business manager, Mrs. Mildred 
Jones, who had mothered us for over 
twelve years, served us coffee at our 
Reader-Editor Conference one Saturday 
morning, and then, when everything 
was running smoothly, quietly took her 
leave and went off to get married. Aft- 
er a week end at Niagara Falls, she ap- 
peared on Monday morning as Mrs. 
Delos H. Wray. 

A few weeks later we tearfully took 
her to lunch, gave her a gift, and said 
good-by. She’s living at Conesus Lake, 
only fourteen miles away, but we miss 
her terrifically. The old slogan, “Jonesy 
will take care of that,” no longer ap- 
plies. 


There’s a new look in the magazine 
on pages 39-43. We need to know if 
you like it, for there are more coming 
every month. So send us your reac- 
tions—we’re waiting for them. A two- 
cent post card will do, a letter will be 
better, and we promise to answer! 


Many 2. Derren 
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anaes coveneeniiiny 


on all these trips to learn more about 
social studies, science, and many oth- 


er subjects. 
I d ization, do differ- 
: ON OUR COVER ent things. One grade may paint the 


scenery, another may make costumes, 
another bring the necessary things, and 


well-trained teachers and principal. 
When we grow up, we hope they will 
feel as proud of us as we are of our 
school. 
Sincerely yours, 
Tue CHILDREN ON THE COVER 


Visual Aid Room. The children go still others do the acting. We often Lou Romane Shavit Kimkar, 
on trips in school buses, to visit the get ideas from The Instructor. Aandua. wire 
museum, banks, airport, factories, All these activities are made pos- Dewd. " Botdony td ~ 


zoo, and many other places. We go sible by our kind, understanding, and 
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Ship Dear Miss Ow .eEn, 

and- We have been elected to write 

» to about our school, Number Twenty- from 

raid Eight, called Hendrik Hudson 

her School, in Rochester, New York. It 

ro is a medium-sized school of about IETY 
sient five hundred pupils in kindergar- 

mes ten through the eighth grade. 


the Our school is set in beautiful 





1 to grounds that look like a park. It is so that you 
and surrounded by a carpet of green and your pupils may try 
vent grass, bordered by lilacs and flower- ‘ oe 
big ing shrubs. In front of the main this exciting new 
inia : . 
“es entrance, there is a group of flower 
oo beds consisting mostly of tulips. We NATURE PRO GRAM 
d all help to keep our grounds neat 
an Tag: — 
O and clean because we take pride in Tus thrilling new Nature hobby has captured 
, n our school’s appearance the imagination of thousands of American families. I — > — is 
bust, : at : Now—thanks to the world-famous National Audubon arty 
EA. We like our gymnasium in which Society—you and the children can discover the won- ee 


the we play games, do exercises, tum- ders of Nature, under the guidance of wise and 





























friendly naturalists. 
> us ave bz d ’ ; ‘ 
hon ble, and have baseball ge on The FREE gift described below (worth $2.00) is 
; music, we sing songs and put on offered to you to demonstrate how much pleasure 
in musical plays. We also enjoy sing- one pemeees zee can enjoy—in every class—with 
. . , Ye. 1 Na this thrilling plan. 
show! \ 
ing in our school choir and playing moutlage Through the magic eye of magnificent color photo- 
én in our school orchestra. In practical graphe—and fact filled albums in which to mount 
i ee e ae them—you journey each month “into the field” on 
lred arts, we learn cooking, sewing, and a fascinating quest after Nature’s secrets. Guided 
ver handicrafts. by ne gg ye gee, you see how Nature 
. s . " ‘protects her own” with ingenious camouflage... 
o- We have a vary good agg Pike learn the strange, almost unbelievable ways some +. Cue oS enn, a 
‘day trol that makes sure the children animals raise their young ...collect your own “Class- ground i: cmnaa with snow... 
Ling get across the street safely. Our room Museum” of exotic albums about flowers, 


her Safety and Health Councils, con- beautiful butterflies, animal oddities. Best of all, your 












A naturalist-guides will open your eyes to the wonders 
ft- ducted by the gym teachers, are xen, - discover in your een ow " hikes and 
ap- ate . . e rips-——even in your own schoo yara! 
Mrs. very helpful. These groups think of Each month an exciting new topic is selected and a 
ways to protect the other children. ALL PICTURES set of color prints is issued, together with an album 
. in which to mount them, and a text that explains 
ook We have sound and a in THRILLING your “Classroom Museum” collection. Just to show 
said both in our classrooms, and in the In an ordinary woodland pond you can you their beauty and worth, we invite you to send 
rw find an amazing variety of fascinating the coupon now for a “sample”—the current set 
“Sg creatures. Your Nature Program tells “CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE” and the illustrated se ~ 
niss you what to look for, how to go handbook “FUN WITH BIRDS”—as a FREE GIFT , 
1esy about it. package! has become all white—per- 


oaaue 
fectly camouflaged once again! 


- A CORRECTION 




















rine —_ THE NATURE PROGRAM CAN ADD INTEREST— 
_ IN OUR June AV Supplement, we pub- STIMULATE “‘OUT-OF-SCHOOL" ACTIVITY— 
i lished an article, “Using Films with AND HELP YOU TEACH MANY ALLIED SUBJECTS 
ow Disturbed Children.” The authors have plant Life Animal Life Insect me 
eac- : . — stronomy eology eograp! 
a called our attention to some errors in tn Prehittery Bad’ Micration 
the last paragraph that we made in- Weather Reading Composition Topics 
be advertently, thereby changing the mean- Ratare Nettles bets & Grafts Social States — 
: + * , as fo ea xercise anual Training ibrary useum 
ing. Below is the paragraph as it should Outdoor Projects World Neig jane A 
have read. Nutrition First Aid Safety 
; Whatever may be considered cs" meee eemeeenenes 
proper film fare for “normal” chil- iN wl . re SE At % 
dren, it seems obvious that for 1 a 
children damaged by home and en- 1 @& THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM wh 
Te : : 1G Dept. 1M-9, Garden City, N. Y. j 
vironmental influences, dramatic t FS" Sience cand ate FRED ww letectusters package, con- 
St eprume oe ¢ fective tech. sisting of the CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE collection 
conflict serves aS a projective te ch we of 30 natural color prints; a 7500-word informative 1 
nique whereby their own conflicts r H album to mount them in; a handsome ~~ —y. Vesa 
aw —_ a . a - ‘ oe YP colored album case; and the illustrated handboo! ~ 
may find expression. The “_ ora ises i pila veereg ree , WITH BIRDS — all FREE. | understand that you plan 
res i st, oweve e to issue a new Nature series each month in cooperation A 
and resolution must h r; 1 with the National Audubon Society, for only $1.00 each 
presented in terms which they can i plus a small charge for shipping. After yoy | my 1 
Nie « — Tan ane ; FREE set, I'll notify you if I do not wish any others. 
believe and accept. L nconsciously BIONT WOW tc an cnedient me te your membenhip cap time yen wih 1 may cancel my subscription at any time I wish with- Yt 
they demand what is first-rate. find out about this new National However, we feel sure that, once you ! out further obligation. i 
Such films for children are compar- Audubon Society program. If you send and the children have become acquainted IW ioe a es Se Be a ee 
° 7, ° the coupon at once, you will receive with the Audubon Nature Program, i\ iPLEASE PRINT) 
atively rare. This demand calls for “CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE” and you will want to continue these delight- § . ; 
bat . a SSeS ae See “FUN WITH BIRDS” absolutely FR ful monthly “‘visits’’ for a while. The ABGIOUE cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecececcosee ecccce 
original, highly imaginative, and OF CHARGE. Your Free Gift package total cost is so very low—only $1 for ' i 
skillful film-making. and challenges includes a collection of 30 natural color each monthly set, plus a few pennies } GRY cccccccccccccccccces Zone..... State..... eapaneconl 
he fi ’ : ees prints, informative album and a dis- for shipping—that your Teacher's Fund SEND NO MONEY. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY 
the film-writer and producer to do |  tinctive maroon-and-gold color ease to will hardly feel it. oe : (Same offer in Canada; address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, LE 
H - “Bo hes? ac o. het — protect your “Classroom useum” nyway, we urge you to send for your tario. Good only i S.A. s 
his best. T he be st, as this brief ex collections. The value of this Gift Pack- FREE introductory kit now, because | Ontorte ony & and Conede.) 





periment seems to indicate, may be 
none too good. 


tay 








age is $2.00. 
You incur no obligation when you send 
for this FREE set. You may resign 


quantities are limited. Just print your 
name and address (either home or 
school) on the coupon and mail it today. 
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MAKE MONEY 





SELL PRINTED PENCILS 3, 


; } 
r prices aslowas... 
4 , 
« RESELL AT 5c & UP © MAKE 40% PROFIT AND MORE! 
N Get famous quality Dixon round pencils for your fund raising drives. Imprinted 
with scores, schedules, safety slogans, etc., including name of school, in a 
} variety of pencil and printing colors. 
§ RELIGIOUS AND PATRIOTIC PENCILS 
> Will make a big hit for your selling drive, imprinted with a Commandment 
+ ‘your choice) or a variety of patriotic phrases. Samples on request. 
Just look at these RUSH YOUR ORDER NOW! re 
amazing low prices ' Cincinnati Pencil Co. ‘ 
Quantity Price: Dept. IM : 
250 $12.00 |; Nitro, West Virginia 
500 $17.50 Please ship ...... pencils with attached | 
3 1,000 $31.00 ~ RO AR FR 
|) ever 1,000 $30.00 —: activity dates. 
per 1,000 : 
Start your campaign now—ail FORTE acc cccccccscccevesevcccoceosese ' 
EL «= ARGININE... ceseccsecdssscsvesensees 
HEXAGON PENCILS with your GPE hen cece bei nbe 60660606000%0K00000 ' 
school or club name—prices ; ' 
and samples on request. 2 Bee errr errr eri rrrrr Tre ‘ 
5% FREE GOODS on all orders, : 


plus PLASTIC ZIPPER CASE on 
orders of 1,000 and multiples. t 


WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CATALOGUE 














THE MAGIC AND THE SWORD 
THE GREEK TALES RETOLD 


At last a book on Greek mythology has been written which youngsters 
can read for sheer enjoyment. THE MAGIC AND THE SWORD is 
divided into three parts: the first tells why and how myths developed 
in the first place; the secohd tells stories—lighthearted as well as tragic 
—that could have happened only in the days when man and his deities 
lived on very familiar terms, and when the laws of nature were revers- 
ible at the whim of a god; and the third part retells the great names and 
deeds of the Trojan War and recounts Odysseus’ long voyage home. 
In this book mythology is brought up to date by pointing out the 
part that the myths play in our current speech and 
our cultural heritage—as “panic,” Ajax Tires, etc. 


Beautifully illustrated. Simply, yet powerfully, pee Aaa, 
written to enthrall any reader. ; 








Write for further details 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Took the boys to get new shoes for 
school today. They were $6.95 a pair. 
At that rate they’d better last all year. 
Their father posted an offer on the 
kitchen bulletin board this morning— 
ten cents a pair to polish the family 
shoes—guaranteed a minimum of five 
pairs a week—supplies furnished. 


Susie’s new teacher this year is a Mrs. 
Applegard. I believe she’s just out of 
Teachers College but Susie says she’s 
“been married long enough to have a 
baby.” Apparently she showed them a 
snapshot of her offspring. 


Has Mrs. Applegard a _ husband? 
That’s the third grade’s problem. Susie 
brought three friends home from school 
for lemonade and they sounded like a 
bunch of gossiping old hens. Appar- 
ently Mrs. A. drives fifteen miles to 
school and her mother acts as baby sit- 
ter. The baby is a wee one—just born 
in July. Susie thought of a happy solu- 
tion. Would I please call Mr. Landis 
(the principal) and ask him? 


Tonight at dinner from Susie—“I am 
sure Mrs. Applegard is matrimonially 
happy.” Ted exploded and asked where 
his daughter had acquired such an ex- 
pression. “I heard it on TV,” explained 
Susie serenely. “It means when you're 


married O.K.” 


Tonight Bud came home with the as- 
signment of writing his most exciting 
experience. “It’s too bad this family 
never does anything,” he growled. 
“What about our week end in New York 
City and the deep-sea fishing we did?” 
asked Ted. “Yes, but Billy went to the 
circus and the tent capsized, and Sam 
was caught in a cyclone in Oklahoma,” 
was Bud’s retort. 


Our school put in lockers for the 
fifth- and sixth-graders this year. Mr. 
Landis says it’s partly to relieve crowd- 
ed classrooms and partly to help get the 
children ready for Junior High School. 


The school must be having a “better 
breakfast” campaign. Susie suggested 
at dinner that we have breakfast fifteen 
minutes earlier so we could have “a 


nice family meal.” Oh, the groans! 


Bud countered with a proposal for 
bigger bowls of cereal. He and John 
are both playing football and they 
would like me to run a trainer’s table. 


Mr. Martin told his class today that 
they were the worst spellers he ever 
had. He must have laid them out in 
lavender for Bud asked me to check his 
social studies answers to make sure the 
spelling was right. Unfortunately, in 
ten responses averaging two sentences 
each, there were nine misspelled words 
including occasion, satisfy, democracy, 
and community. 


Susie is studying about locks. The 
water kind. One of the boys’ fathers 
built a model he saw in one of the store 
magazines. Susie gave us a demonstra- 


tion tonight. She has the idea down 


pat. 


“Junior High is O.K.,” says my eldest 
son, but John is obviously envious of 
Bud having Mr. Martin as a teacher 
this year. As he trots around the hall 
to all those different teachers, he is 
nostalgic for the security he enjoyed 
in sixth grade. 


Ellery Martin does a smooth teaching 
job in many ways. It’s been terribly 
hot but apparently he’s appeared all 
week in suit coat or sport jacket. I 
heard John tell Bud that some of the 
junior high teachers “don’t even wear 
neckties.” 


I read the above entry to Ted, who 
just came upstairs to bed. He says I’m 
utterly narrow-minded about men’s 
clothing. A man can teach all day just 
as well in a sport shirt and a pair of 
slacks, maybe better. Just the same, 
Mr. Martin’s good grooming impresses 
his whole class. 


Maybe Ted is right. Bud asked his 
father tonight why he didn’t have his 
shirts done at the laundry. “Mr. Martin 
does,” he declared, “and he looks much 
better than Mr. Landis, whose wife 
irons his.” I interrupted a little testily 
that I could iron his father’s shirts 
quite satisfactorily. Ted could hardly 
suppress a grin but he rose to the occa- 
sion and suggested to Bud that his com- 
parisons were a little out of order. 


Apparently Mrs. Applegard gave the 
third-graders a speed test in addition 
facts today and Susie didn’t do too well. 
“I know that 2+3=5,” she com- 
plained, “but I don’t know it in a hur- 


” 


ry.” I'd better give her some drill. 


John is finding his seventh-grade 
arithmetic even worse than sixth grade. 
Basically, he shies away from it. Ap- 
parently it’s the one class where he par- 
ticularly chose to sit in the back of the 
room. 


Well, today Mr. Applegard presum- 
ably showed up. Called for his wife at 
three P.M. and the third-graders almost 
missed him. The bus was just pulling 
out of the driveway when Susie spied a 
man at the wheel of the car Mrs. 
Applegard drives to school. And just 
as the bus turned the corner, the chil- 
dren got a fleeting glimpse of Mrs. A. 
getting into the car. 


Gracious sakes! It seems that the 
mysterious Mr. Applegard is studying 
to be a lawyer and hopes to work for 
the F.B.I. Furthermore, he’s tall and 
handsome and has beautiful teeth. 
Susie scrubs hers with new fervor. 


Helen went to a post-game football 
dance tonight with a callow ninth- 
grader who mumbled hello and good- 
bye with agonizing shyness. I saw that 
same boy at the beach last summer in 
situations more in keeping with his ma- 
turity, and he was a well poised child. 
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America’s Finest 


“BUY” in Songbooks 


101 
BEST SONGS 


widely used Songbook! 
e Suitable for ALL grades, class- 
room and assembly. 
Huge VARIETY of songs... old 
favorites, choruses, patriotic 
tunes, specialties, hymns. 








e Complete musical accompani- 
ment. 
e Endorsed by educators every- 
where. 
1-11 12-99 100 
30° ea. $3. a doz. for °20. 


All Shipments Postpaid 


EVERYDAY 
SONG BOOK 


Great Collection for Primaries 
Over 200 songs, words and mu- 
sic. 
Singing games children love. 
Patriotic, religious and popular. 
Helpful instruction methods. 
Special Occasion programs, 
1-11 12-99 100 
40° ea. 54, a doz. for 525. 


All Shipments Postpaid 


101 





Famous Poems 


Choice of 3 Editions 
Outstanding anthology of the 
most popular verse of 71 of the 
greatest poets. Here’s the best in 
literature ... to inspire... to en- 
joy! Picture of each poet and brief 
biography. Wonderful for refer- 
ence or supplemental text. A truly 
fine compilation. 


famed 
poem 


CLASSROOM LIBRARY GIFT 
Edition Edition Edition 
oo. 75 $4.75 00. $2.25 oa. 
Durable embossed Heavy Cloth Bound in 
cover binding Kraft Leather 


Shipped Postpaid 
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Reviews of new Records 


W* HOPE that you don’t teach 

the same tired old songs from 
the same tired old songbooks each 
September. Of course, if music is 
not your forte, it can really be a 
time-consuming chore to learn new 
songs and become acquainted with 
the new books. If this be your 
problem, you should let recordings 
come to your aid. Become familiar 
with the new “Together We Sing” 
series by buying Albums 35 and 
36 of Musie Round the Town 
(Columbia, PC 8279, 78 rpm, 
$5.50 each). 

Of course, you will first want to 
purchase the book entitled Music 
Round the Town. Be sure to take 
the time to notice the attractive art 
work that emphasizes various phases 
of community living. You will be 
impressed with the many opportu- 
nities for playing such instruments 
as the bells and autoharp. 

The songs are most appealing to 
the youngsters, and give ample op- 
portunity for the recognition of 
various tonal and rhythmic pat- 
terns. There is some fine poetry 
included, and it’s just begging for 
original melodies on the part of 
your class. 

The records will introduce you 
and your small charges to the 
songs. Sometimes the voice is a 
contralto or baritone in addition to 
the usual soprano, To give you 
some idea of the wide variety of 
appeal, let me list a few items: 
Hebrew songs; a song about a cor- 
ner store with piano and doorbell; 
a German folk song with autoharp 
and recorder; songs for dramatiza- 
tion; a real circus band; clever in- 
troductions that your children can 
play on the classroom bells. It all 
adds up to an exciting new experi- 
ence that you shouldn’t want to 
miss. Although Albums 35 and 36 
are aimed at the lower elementary 
level, there are others in the series 
(and equally good) for middle and 
upper grades as well. For more 
information, write to Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., 1010 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Speaking of “September” and 
“new series,” have you investigated 
the new RCA Victor Square 
Dance Series? The complete set 
will more than serve an entire 
school system because each of the 
five albums contains eight dances. 
To make things easier for every- 
body, each dance and each album 
becomes increasingly difficult. 

The dances were pretested by ap- 
propriate age groups, and the en- 
closed direction sheets can be un- 
derstood even by those teachers 
who have never “swung” a single 
partner or “promenaded” either 
right or left! One dance in each 
album is presented without calls, 
thus giving an opportunity to some 
student caller to perform this task, 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


or for the class to create original 
dance steps. Album 1 is for ages 
8-10 (grades 3-4), and each album 
moves up a notch in appropriate 
grouping, to Album 5, which is for 
ages 16-18 (grades 11-12). The 
series is available in all three speeds, 
and priced as follows: 33% rpm, 
$2.98 each album; 45 rpm, same 
price; 78 rpm, $4.98 each album. 
If you invest in this set or even a 
single album, I'll bet community 
groups will want to borrow them! 

It might seem that a series comes 
high in price for teachers who have 
already spent their record budget, 
and have only a few quarters left 
to invest. If this is your predica- 
ment, and you are a teacher of kin- 
dergarten or first grade, you can 
still find a very worth-while re- 
cording. You should buy ABC and 
1 2 3 Fun (RCA Victor, WBY 
32, 45 rpm, $.49), which is told 
and sung by Cliff Edwards. 

The recording begins with the 
well-known “alphabet song” and is 
repeated with some letters omitted 
for your class to fill in. Next you 
will hear a spelling song which 
gives your class the chance to spell 
such simple words as cat, dog, hog, 
mouse, and house. Following this, 
there is a clever spelling story song, 
in which the above key words are 
spelled. The story is meaningless 
unless the small fry know what the 
words spell. 

The same kind of clever treat- 
ment is given on the reverse side 
with numbers. You will hear “Ten 
Little Indians,” “One, Two, But- 
ton My Shoe,” “Bluebird Song,” 
and an “adding song.” The barks 
of Little Nipper aid Mr. Edwards 
throughout. Even if your class can 
count to ten easily, and say the 
alphabet, this record would be a 
nice activity to start the term by 
giving each and every child a feel- 
ing of confidence. 

A good way to start the conver- 
sational ball rolling especially is to 
talk about babies. Even the shyest 
child is anxious to tell about a new 
baby brother or sister who may 
have arrived at his house during 
the summer. To help the discussion 
and take care of many details, 
Miss Frances does a superb job in 
Our Baby (RCA Victor, WBY 
40, 45 rpm, $.49). You and your 
class will enjoy her rendition of the 
arrival of a new baby sister. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re- 
quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6; 
(catalogue $.25, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 











PKCM RN andmark 


mE Allabout Wexexel qcmarenwareneli rele) ic 


in the rugged bindings 





eeeeeeeee FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS HANDY COUPON @#eeeee8 


1956 AMERICAN LANDMARK BOOKS (Grades 5-9) 








Copies Total 
Abe Lincoln: Log Cabin to White House, Sterling North 
D-Day of World War Il, Bruce Bliven, Jr. 


Rogers’ Rangers and The French & Indian War, Bradford Smith 


The World’s Greatest Showman: The Story of P. T. Barnum, 
Joe Bryan lil 


Sequoyah: Leader of the Cherokees, Alice Marriott 


These Cadmus editions are 


attractive, washable, durable, Ethan Allen ard The Green Mountain Boys, Slater Brown 


Wyatt Earp, Stewort Holbrook 
The Early Days of Automobiles in America, Elizabeth Janeway 


The Witchcraft of Salem Village, Shirley Jackson 


The Story of West Point, Col. R. P. Reeder and Nardi Reeder 
Campion 


reinforced for schools and 


libraries—with the 
1956 WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS (Grades 7-9) 





Total 


new type of lithographed 
Martin Luther, Harry Emerson Fosdick 

Hudson's Bay Company, Richard Morenus 
covers in full color. 


Balboa: Swordsman and Conquistadore, Felix Riesenberg 
The Magna Charta, James Daugherty 





Leonardo Da Vinci, Emily Hahn 


They will be delivered post-free, 
1956 ALLABOUT BOOKS (Grades 4-8) 





in time for your school opening. 


Copies Total 
All About Snakes, Bessie Hecht 
All About Our Flowering World, Ferdinand Lane 


Order now. All About Moths and Butterflies, Robert C. Lemmon 





All About Strange Beasts of the Past, Roy Chapman Andrews 





E. M. HALE AND COMPANY, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


C Please send me the books indi- SoU isdiiseirutisdlindetinnsehovaieiduiadpianthiniianaiiistnimiimnaniaaacaals 
cated above at the net delivered SHIP 


post-free prices as shown. TO Address 
00 Please send me a complete list 
of all the previously published 
Cadmus editions of American and 
World Landmark Books (85 titles) : 
ee RR ee aT Se OE TA et ee eS ee 
and the previously published Cad- B To 


mus editions of the Allabout 
Books (17 titles). SN Wi ysccinccsnnisnscnicnininsininaninienininnteinavinitancunmespilpeanciionmaiiiaaiiciion 
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Subs titute TEA CHING MERLENE BALLARD 


MotHee! Mother! The phone! 
*Ya gonna teach today?” 

Pulling my head out of the laun- 
dry dryer where I’m searching for 
lost buttons and socks, I run up- 
stairs to “catch” the phone, with 
my children eagerly awaiting the 
results. 

I can remember only vaguely 
what it was like years ago when, 
childless and free, I managed so 
easily to teach ten classes a day and 
have energy left at 3:30 for a life 
of my own! I recall how simple 
it had seemed to understand and 
manage the children. Now twelve 
years and five children of my own 
later, I feel a little shaky in some 
of my former convictions. 

I had hesitantly applied for sub- 
stitute teaching at the School Board 
office in the fall, and here was the 
phone ringing for the fourth day 
this week! 

These early morning calls play 
upon my latent gambling instinct. 
What will it be today? A first grade 
at Arbor Heights or a sixth grade 
at Fauntleroy? But even with the 
information in hand as I dash out 
to the car, pulling on gloves and 
tying on a head scarf, I find my 
mind divided between trying to re- 
member whether everything is shut 
off and locked up, and trying to 
imagine what the day will bring. 

Those first few minutes after I 
sign in and find the right room are 


always similar, whatever the school. 
One or two of the more aggressive 
children who keep close tabs on 
everything, and a few sickly ones 
whose mothers “don’t want me out- 
side,” peer in at the door. They 
instantly depart to sound the alarm, 
“Substitute today!” 

Perhaps the absent one has left 
no plans, or more plans than I can 
read before lunch time. Something 
between these extremes supplies me 
with enough page numbers and 
seatwork to get everyone busy while 
I read further about recess bells, 
lunch lines, and playground duty. 

At this point, I mentally grasp 
for something to start the day. I 
remember “sharing time,” that 
boon for the new substitute who is 
still trying to discover on which 
page the Blue Group or the Mari- 
golds should begin reading. 

It may seem logical to ask the 
class for information about page 
numbers, but one inquiry demon- 
strates why that is used only as a 
last resort. There will be real dis- 
agreement over what is the correct 
page, and I find this always arouses 
certain “helpers” to inform me at 
every turn thereafter, “Miss Kelly 
doesn’t do it that way.” It’s best 
to begin on the wrong page, and 
announce it with real authority and 
disregard for waving hands. 

Having answered “No” to an 
8:30 call one morning, and helped 








1. In the RED BOX 





my brood off to work and school, I 
sat with coffee cup in hand, remi- 
niscing. Recalling the day I substi- 
tuted for the singing teacher, I re- 
membered trying to hang on to my 
smile as the principal said on arriv- 
al, “I didn’t know whether you 
could teach music or not, but I 
wanted you.” Almost as an after- 
thought he added, “You will have 
five classes this morning and five 
this afternoon.” 

Such confidence in my ability 
could not be lightly taken! I sang 
with enthusiasm all morning, and 
with most of my voice as well, but 
by classes seven and eight I mostly 
started them on the correct pitch, 
mouthed the words, and waved vig- 
orously to cover up the deficiency 
in my voice. In classes nine and 
ten, we took longer than usual pass- 
ing out books; we quit earlier than 
usual; we made quite a production 
out of lining up at the door row by 
row. I whispered my good-byes at 
the office at 3:10, relieved by the 
news that the regular teacher was 
expected back next day. 

“It’s fifth grade at Oakview 
School,” the voice over the phone 
had said on another day, and that 
sounded good. But I was complete- 
ly unprepared by training, inclina- 
tion, and dress, to teach five classes 
of boys’ physical education which, 
it turned out, consumed most of 
my day. Fifth-grade subjects were 


only incidentally sandwiched in be- 
tween overly invigorating dashes 
down a long runway in high heels, 
and stormy sessions of hockey and 
soft ball. To complicate the time 
I spent in the classroom, the absent 
Mr. Teacher had left a radio with 
a promise that the children could 
listen to the World Series game 
while working arithmetic. 

With dismay I learned that I 
would be needed a second day, but 
the second morning I put my foot 
down about the radio during class 
time. Incidentally, the foot I put 
down was sensibly clad in oxfords. 
Perhaps for that reason physical 
education for the boys seemed less 
of a problem. 

Pieasant memories balance the 
ledger sheet. I smile to remember 
a fifth-grader in the front seat who 
said so softly that only I heard, “I 
hope you’re as good as you look.” 
I smiled back at him and replied, 
“I hope you are too!” 

There are many satisfactions in 
substitute teaching, and not a small 
one is the monthly pay check. But 
even that pleasure is exceeded by 
the memory of happy noisy chil- 
dren crowded around me at the 
end of the day, and hearing, 
“You’re the best substitute we 
ever had. I hope you come back.” 
But watching them, I realize that 
there is really no substitute for a 
good teacher. 





_ 





2. In the GREEN BOX 3. Inthe BLACK & RED BOX 4. In the BLUE BOX 








5, In the YELLOW BOX 











NOW THERE 
ARE FIVE... 


ways to get the most out of 
your tape recorder with the new 
complete line of professional quality 








These five “teaching tools” enable you 
to get the most faithful reproduction 
of the original sound, as well as the 
right recording time and the right tape 
cost for any application. Regardless of 
base material, there’s only one Audio- 
tape — finest that can be pro- 
duced. Ask for it by name on your 
next order, 
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1, PLASTIC-BASE AUDIOTAPE, on 114. 
mil cellulose acetate, meets the most 
exacting requirements of the profes- 
sional or educational recordist at min- 
imum cost. Known the world over for 
matchless performance and consistent, 
uniform quality. 


2. AUDIOTAPE ON 11/.-MiL MYLAR* 
is a premium quality professional tape 
that provides the utmost in mechanical 
strength and immunity to temperature 
and humidity. Will not dry out or em- 
brittle with age. 

*Trademark, DuPont polyester film 


3. LR AUDIOTAPE on 1-mil “Mylar” 


gives 50% more recording time per 


reel. The strong, super-durable poly- 
ester film base assures trouble-free 
operation even under severe condi- 
tions of heat and humidity. 


4. PLASTIC-BASE LR AUDIOTAPE pro- 
vides fifty percent more recording and 
playback time on low-cost 1-mil cellu- 
lose acetate base, affording maximum 
economy for applications where high 
strength is not required. 


5. SUPER-THIN AUDIOTAPE on 14-mil 
“Mylar” gives twice as much recording 
time per reel as standard plastic-base 
tape. Suitable for extended-play appli- 
cations where tape tension is not ex- 
cessive. 


AUDIO DEVICES, inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. © Offices in Hollywood © Chicago 
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Pewee Comes To Schoo! 
The boys found a turtle. ; 


We will keep it 
We call it Pew 


Now my visual aids 










‘| grade pupils, it may be important 








FLO-MASTER 
COLORCRAFT SET 


Practically every teacher knows that 
the Flo-master, with its magical felt 
tip, has revolutionized the prepara- 
tion of visual aids. Now, with the 
new Flo-master Colorcraft Set, teach- 
ers can produce — in color — designs, 
sketches, story boards, etc. that are 
much more attractive — create more 
immediate interest on the part of 
the pupils. 





THE NEW 


FLO-MASTER 
COLORCRAFT SET 


@ 4 Pens with caps in ea. of 4 
colors to identify ink color 


@ 4 2-oz. cans of ink —one ea. of 
black, blue, red and green* 


@ 1 2-oz. can Flo-master Cleaner 


16 assorted Felt Tips—4 sets 
ea. of 4 felt tips as shown on 
pens illustrated. Each set in- 
cludes one Fine Mark Adapter. 
Complete $15. 


*Flo-master inks also available in 
yellow, purple, orange, brown. 


FREE! Fio-master i) Ot 
School Bulletin illus- 
trates scores of ways 
teachers are using the 
Flo-master. Write for 
your copy to Cushman 



















& Denison Mfg. Co., 


Dept. S, 625 8th Ave., 
New York 18. 


Flo-master \ 


FELT TIP PEN ) 





“THE 
CHILD’S 
WORLD” 


A Review 


Ww educators realizing increas- 
ingly the values of using ency- 
clopedias with middle- and upper- 


to discuss a set of books prepared 
exclusively for the younger child. 
The primary object of “The Child’s 
World,” say its publishers, is “to 
meet the needs of the pre-school 
and the pre-encyclopedia age child 
in school. . .” The books have been 
created by distinguished specialists. 
Five of the six volumes contain 
material specifically for the child. 
Volume | includes many of the fa- 
vorite nursery rhymes, simple po- 
ems, and old tales that children 
love. The stories of famous men 
and women in Volume 2 provide 
excellent inspirational material. 
(The inclusion of Paul Bunyan in 
a group of actual personages is 
somewhat disconcerting, however.) 
The third and fourth volumes 
are concerned with science—ani- 
mals and plants, in Volume 3, and 
the physical sciences in Volume 4. 
Scientific curiosities and excellent 
simple experiments are included. 
Volume 5 will be especially help- 
ful in the social living program, 
with its descriptive material on al- 
most all basic areas of the world. 
Volume 6 is expressly for the 
teacher. There are seven valuable 
articles by such authorities as 
Elizabeth B. Hurlock and Elizabeth 
Carter Pilant. Probably the most 
valuable part of the whole set is 
the last half of this volume, which 
is aimed at helping teachers make 
wider use of the material in the 
first five volumes. Activities at each 
age level are discussed with listings 
of related verses, stories, and arti- 
cles. A similar section lists materi- 
als to use in illustrating such traits 
as appreciation, cooperation, faith, 
honesty. 
The glossary and index, at the 


Th 


Text-workbooks, 
Grades 2-8 by May 
Lamboder and 

William Kottmeyer 






You teach phonetic patterns and word-structural skills. You give 
children lasting spelling power and strengthen the reading pro- 
gram, too, with THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 


This new program is being widely praised. Here’s why: You get a brand new, 
complete teaching of phonetic skills—and the phonics program is maintained 
and enlarged through the grades. You teach word-analysis skillsk—words with 
common structural characteristics are grouped together and they are reviewed 
and strengthened at each level. These very same skills help reading. What more 
logical place to teach them than in the spelling program! 


You also get a sensible word list with a broad vocabulary base; use of endings, 
suffixes, prefixes, syllabication, synonyms, homonyms, antonyms; dictionary 


training and a three-way review system. 
~~ 


e new spelling program 
ure excited about! 





Read these comments from educators: 





very end of this volume, are also 
reprinted in separate form and six 
copies are sent with each set, thus| 
making it easy for several teachers | 
to plan activities. 

As with all books of the anthol- 
ogy type, a teacher with a fairly 
adequate library at her disposal 
could collect comparable material 
if she were to spend the time look- 
ing for it. The real value in a set 
of this type is that it has already 
been collected, sorted, and classi- 
fied, thereby saving much of a busy 
teacher’s time. And, because list- 
ings follow the interests of children, 
the books are doubly worth while. 
If your school is planning supple- 
mentary book purchases, it would 








be well to consider “The Child’s 
World.” RS. 


“The Child’s World” is published by 
Child’s World, Inc., 302 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. The paper is extra 
heavy, and enameled to resist soil. The 
Fabrikoid covers by DuPont are wash- 
able and will withstand hard use. | 


“Although it is basically 
phonetic in concept, it 
combines word associa- 
tions with language 
generalizations in such a 
way as to be lively and 
meaningful to the child.” 
Miss Stella Eliashow 
New York, New York 





“I am delighted with 
their new features; such 
as the review elements, 
the arrangement of peri- 
odical reviews, the visual 
aids, plus every peda- 
gogical step that aids in 
the successful teaching 
of spelling.” 

Herbert D. Bruening 
Chicago, IIlinois 


“The lessons have def- 
inite goals which can be 
reached by average chil- 
dren when directions are 
followed. The methods 
are very helpful. I appre- 
ciate the illustrations and 
vocabulary which are 

meeting grade level.” 
Sister M. Amata 
Dalthart, Texas 


“Appearance and colors 
are very attractive. 
Choice of words and 
order of units are helpful 
to the pupil. Illustrations 
are attractive...the 
children are enjoying 
their discussion and work 
in them.” 
G. H. Prigge 
Faribault, Minnesota 
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and “symbols” 


DIAGNOSTIC SPELLING TEST 


Send for your copy of this progress gauge (that can also be 
used as a diagnostic aid) to help you check your youngsters’ 
basic phonetic and word-structure skills; grades 2 through 6. 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS FILMSTRIPS 
for the first grade: 


Seven full-color filmstrips that help you teach “sounds” 
to youngsters through ingenious pictures 
right out of their own world. You attune children to 
consonant and vowel sounds and help them recognize 
letter symbols. These auditory skills are of tremendous 
value to the reading program, speech program... the 
entire language arts program. 


Also, write for additional information on THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
program and THE NEW SPELLING GOALS FILMSTRIPS! 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue ¢ St.Louis 3, Missouri 
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SELECTED TEACHING AIDS 


Use this Check List as your Order Blank 
GEL-STEN SPIRIT beta ~ A 





Giant Alphabet Book ........ (K-1-2) $3.25 
Kindergarten Fun K-1) 3.25 
Art Decorations .... (K im.) 3.25 
Pre-Primer, Part 1 .. ited 3.25 
Peeervunes, Past 2 .....scccess (K-1) 3.25 
Reading Readiness ..... (Pre-Primer) 3.25 
1 Can Do It, Part 1 ..... (Pre-Primer) 3.25 
1 Can Do It, Part 2 ..... (Pre-Primer) 3.25 
Beginning Phonics, Book 1 ..... (1-2) 3.25 
Beginning Phonics, Book 2 ..... (1-2) 3.25 
Reading Seatwork A ............ (1) 3.25 
Reading Seatwork B ............ (1) 3.25 
Reading Seatwork C ............ (1) 3.25 
Reading Seatwork Exercises ....(1-2) 3.25 
Reading Seatwork Exercises ....(2-3) 3.25 
My First Reading Unit, Part 1 ...(1) 3.25 
My First Reading Unit, Part 2 ...({1) 3.25 
Fun With Numbers, Book 1 ...... (1) 3.25 
Fun With Numbers, Book 2 ...... (2) 3.25 
Romantic Mission Lands, Part 1 (3-5) 3.25 
Romantic Mission Lands, Part 2 (3-5) 3.25 
I Happy Days (Health Book) ....(1-2) 3.25 
EE aNinGeas ct0R44 0006000 (1-3) 3.25 
i ian nd we cos 604s ae (All) 3.25 
Bordering The School Year ..... (All) 3.25 
Seasons and Holidays ......... (All) 3.25 
SE ED in ck Sn cdoedeeeese (All) 3.25 
Music Masters (10 Staff) ...... (All) 3.25 


ARITHMETIC GAMES 
Addition & Subtraction Quizmo ...... 2.00 
Multiplication & Division Quizmo .... 2.00 
RR SS aaa 2.00 
Multo (multiplication game) 
Addo (addition game) .............. 
I bo 6 5 60 656 0seesece 
Addition & Subtraction Bingo ....... 
Multiplication & Division Bingo ...... 4 
cain cues o64.00 00.0086 2.25 
nd iy OO GOUOREE 2.0. ccc cccceees 2.75 
Tick Tock Primary Clock ............. 
Fraction Discs liarge) 
READING GAMES 





Picture Word Cards (Dolch) ...(1-2) $ .85 
Basic Sight Cards (Dolch) ..... (1-3) 85 
Sight Phrase Cards (Doich) ....(1-3) .85 
Group Word Teaching (Dolch) .(1-5) 1.25 
Group Sounding Game (Dolch) (3-6) 1.75 
Reading Cards ............+. (Prim.) 1.25 
EL 6. 66 then ahondie (Adv.) 1.25 
Picture Readiness Game (Dolch) .... 1.25 
The Syliable Game (Doich) ......... 1.50 
NE ae 1.75 
PHONIC TEACHING AIDS 
Consonant Lotto (Dolch) ........... 1.50 
ED, So sna nec cd votcces se 1.50 
Phonic Teaching Outfit ............. 2.50 
Phonic Talking Letters ............. 1.25 
Special Phonetic Cards ............. 1.75 
Phonic Rummy (A) (8B) ‘ 
PRONE WORN CHOTES 2 ccccccccccccces 
ED . cada 066900000 b600 
EE, 5 6466 0ns4 ss 0 ebevsaes 
| anna 
Phonic Lingo li ......... we 
Phonic Dog House Game . 
Phonic Movie-Gram ...... 
Vowel Lotto (Dolch) .............. 
EE EE end ssdebnccccecce 
SOCIAL STUDY PICTURES 
SET CONTAINS 20 11 x 14 PICTURES 
Home Activities ............ Per Set 5.00 
Farm Activities ............. Per Set 5.00 
Farm Animals ..... PTTTTTT Tee Per Set 5.00 
Community Helpers ......... Per Set 5.00 
The Post Office ............-Per Set 5.00 
The Market ........ Sovcccces Per Set 5.00 
The Dairy Farm ....... écedee Per Set 5.00 
Transportation ..........++.. Per Set 5.00 
The Fire Department ........ Per Set 5.00 
The Police Department ...... Per Set 5.00 
Se GE BED veer sccccccce Per Set 5.00 
Boats, Ships & Harbor ...... Per Set 5.00 
FLANNEL BOARDS & CUT OUTS 
CD Flannel Board & Pocket Chart Com- 
ye ere ara 7.50 
0 Flannel Board 18” x 24” (Individual 
ED iat és kw deca ocBbeceees 3.50 
Visual Board 2 x 3 Feet (in Frame) . 8.95 
 . 4 | “ “SAP aa a 1.60 
Tree with 12 Apples ............... 1.60 
Rainn ens si nenakeoeee 1.40 
Domino with 25 Dots .............. .90 
Numerals and Written ............. 1.50 
Numerals Die Cut 5” (Red) (Bive) 
SPOR bs be6 ceccenedcoe nesses 1.25 
(J Arithmetic Signs 5” (Red) (Blue) 5 
ee dasabeececdncenses eénee 6 
NT Ee rere 1.60 
EE SEDO | dn onan seeds 1.50 
ro Capitals 5” (Red) (Biue) 
ST bhdace cs os Mat cietaceasdedae 1.95 
Manuscript Lower Case Letters ..... 1.50 
Holiday Set (144 pieces) .......... 2.95 
144 Assorted Felt Cut-Outs ........ 2.95 
I intl ad Howe es 06 cv nse es 1.50 
Color Recognition ................. 1.25 
Manuscript Color Names ........... 1.50 
Relative Size Names (Manuscript) .. 1.15 
Ten Domestic Animals ............. 1.60 
SE COED noc ccccccoscees 1.40 


Circus Animals Names 
(Manuscript Writing) 
(— Domestic Animals Names 
(Manuscript Writing) ‘, 
(—- Community Helpers (Six Characters) 1.70 
Complete line of Spirit Workbooks Published 
by Gel-Sten—Ditto—Champion—Hayes—Con- 
tinental—F. A. Owen—Merrili—Educational 
Publishing & Hamilton Companies. 
Send for Free 112 Page Catalog 
“GUIDE FOR ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS” 





GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO. 





944 S. Hill Sr. Les Angeles, Calif. 
©) Send items Checked Above C2 Enclosed 
egoevbens Payment and Postage. [] C. O. D. 
0 Catalog 
SEEMED cccccvccesscocoses Covccccccoccocecs eee 
BIGED ccccccccccccccccccoce eeccccsccccse . 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Red Squirrel 


SU CRON ect 











RED SQUIRREL 





Painted by Muriel Dawson 


ECAUSE Muriel Dawson is so 

passionately fond of animals 
she draws and paints them with 
outstanding success. Here she fo- 
cuses our attention upon a red 
squirrel. 

Squirrels are so common that or- 
dinarily we hardly notice them. 
They are found in every country 
except Australia. 

This red squirrel has more color 
than our gray squirrels and his ears 
are long and pointed. The com- 
mon red squirrel of Europe and 
Asia looks much like the American 
red squirrel except his ears are 
tufted. 

Do you like this spot where the 
squirrel has stopped to crack a nut? 
How pleasant it must be in a tree 
high above the horizon! Does the 
branch look strong enough to hold 
him? How beautifully the warmly 
colored leaves frame and contrast 
with the reddish-brown body and 
bushy tail! 

Is the body drawn with a 
sketchy, broken line or a flowing, 
continuous one? Obviously the art- 
ist experienced no hesitancy about 
drawing the contour. 

Lines of a very different sort are 
used for the ears and fluffy tail 
and the texture of fur is created 
by many lines of varying lengths. 
Would the squirrel like to be pet- 
ted or would he scamper away? 

We know that he is far too lively 
to stay in one spot a very long 
time. Everything about him sug- 
gests vitality and alertness. 

Like all the most active wiry an- 
imals, the squirrel has a graceful 
curving spine. The position of his 
strong upstanding tail also express- 
es vigorous grace. What could be 
more dynamic than the upward 
thrust of his pointed ears? 

Even his eye is big and bright. 
Because of a white high light it 
seems to sparkle. 

As leaves turn golden and the 
farmers begin harvesting crops, 
squirrels are busy harvesting nuts. 
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As we see them in the woods and 
city parks most of us want to hold 
one in our hands but we never do. 

Perhaps instead it would be pos- 
sible to model one which would be 
equally appealing. 

Squirrels are most satisfactory to 
model because of their solid chunky 
shape. There are no slender legs, 
long ears or neck, or thin tail to 
break when the clay hardens. 

A substitute modeling material 
is a mixture of fine sifted sawdust, 
paper hanger’s paste (dry), and 
enough water to form a dough. It 
becomes very hard when dry and 
does not break easily. 

The surface will be rough in tex- 
ture quite like fur and can be 
stroked as much as desired. It will 
not be as soft as real squirrel fur. 
If a lump as large as a grapefruit 
is used the squirrel will be almost 
life-sized. 

Close your eyes and imagine how 
a squirrel would feel in your hands. 
Try to model it that way. Turn it 
as you work. 


THE ARTIST 


URIEL DAWSON is a popular art- 

ist and illustrator who lives 
and works in Inverness-shire in the 
highlands of Scotland. She began 
making pictures in New Zealand 
when she was only five. After the 
family returned to England, young 
Muriel studied art for five or six 
years at the Royal College of Art, 
Kensington, London. 

Wherever she lives she makes 
friends with the children in the 
neighborhood. She draws pictures 
of them and encourages them to 
“draw and draw and draw.” One 
reason Miss Dawson will not visit 
the United States is because of her 
animals: a Siamese cat, a shaggy 
pony, two goats, and several dogs. 
She cannot leave the animals at 
home alone and knows they would 
be unhappy if she brought them, 
because of our quarantine laws. 

















































































































Thousands of teachers have 
found that children in school 
learn more easily when playing the 
DOLCH Ajids-to-Reading Games. 
Many teachers find that certain chil- 
dren will be helped if they also play 
the games in the home. The teacher 





knows when it is desirable to suggest 


home use. 


To meet this need those DOLCH 
GAMES most suitable for home use 
have been published in a Home Edi- 
tion. They are sold through appropri- 
ate retail stores, and are known as 


Doleh /4 


teaRrnNinG Games 





Professor Dolch has written a 16 page 
pamphlet for distribution to parents. 
It helps them understand how children 





learn to read; shows them how they 


and describes the games available. 


can best co-operate with the school; 


This pamphlet is free to teachers and 


plied by the Gelles- Widmer Company, 


P-TA’s in needed quantities. It is sup- “f 
St. Louis 5, Mo., distributors of the 


Home Edition. 


Dolch 


BOOKS 
for Children’s 





Independent Reading 


The Dolch Basic Vocabu- 
lary Series for independent 
reading by beginners and his Pleasure 





Reading Series for grades 3 to 9 are 


also available in a trade edition in the 
better bookstores and book sections of 


department stores. 
a om. om oe EDITION oO F 


DOLCH 


MATERIALS 





The Dolch Aids-to-Reading materials 
will help you develop a balanced read- 
ing program in your classroom. A new 
catalog describing all of the 52 Dolch 
School Edition items is free on request. 


USE COUPON for a copy of the catalog 
of Dolch School Materials, and sample 
copy of pamphlet for parents, “The 
Play-Way to Learning” with order form 


for free supply. 


é THE GARRARD PRESS a 


Dept. 1-H, Champaign, Illinois 


C) Send Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials 
Catalog. 


7 () Send sample copy ‘The Play-Way to 
Learning’’ with order form for free 
} supply. 


4 Teacher 


4 Addr 
7 City 








lone State 
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A SPECIAL 65th ANNIVERSARY PICTORIAL FEATURE 











ia 








THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
THE CONSTITUTION 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Courtesy of National Archives and Records Service 
The three choicest documents of the United States are on public display 


in the Exhibition Hall of the National Archives, in Washington, D.C. 
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PAUL REVERE 
AND OLD NORTH CHURCH 


This statue of Paul Revere stands on Hanover Street back of Old North 
Church in Boston. A signal from its tower started him on his famous ride. 
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- 
| Courtesy of Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Since 1934, the “Constitution” has been displayed in Charlestown Navy 
k. Yard, Boston. She gained her name “Old Ironsides” in the War of 1812. 
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ols of Liberty Posters, from which the pictures on pages 13-16 are 


The Instructor Symb 
_ Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


taken, may be purchased for $1.50 from FLA 
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MT. RUSHMOR 


“ 


Courtesy of National Park Service, U.S. Department of the Interior 
On the side of Mt. Rushmore, South Dakota, Gutzon Borglum carved the 


portraits of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln. and Theodore Roosevelt. 
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YOU'RE Leautiful, 


MISS JONES! 


RUTH BOONE 


Primary Teacher, Chambers School, 


East Cleveland, Ohio 


Ove pupils notice our appear- 
ance more than we teachers some- 
times realize. 

I was pleased one morning re- 
cently when my children noticed 
I'd had something done to my hair. 
Several remarked about it, but the 
best was when Tommy stopped in 
his tracks at the door and blurted 
out, “You look younger than you 
did yesterday!” 

Another time three third-graders 
dropped in after school to say hello 
to their old first-grade teacher. 
One of the girls remarked that I 
had on a pretty dress and asked if 
it was new. Before I had time to 
answer the boy with them said, 
“Heck, no, she had that when we 
were in her room two years ago.” 

One of the most attractive teach- 
ers I ever knew once remarked, “If 
I were teaching thirty-five adults 
I'd be extra careful of my appear- 
ance, so why shouldn’t I be just as 
careful for children; after all, I’m 
setting an example in grooming for 
them.” 

I well remember my third-grade 
teacher. She was a young girl with 
blond hair and a red georgette 
blouse, and she smelled heavenly 
all the time. I don’t know how 


much she knew about teaching 
methods and techniques, but I do 
know it was in third grade that I 
began to like school and to want 
to learn. I wonder if the emotional 
response of love and admiration 
that this teacher evoked in me was 
responsible for my sudden interest 
in school, and how much the red 
blouse had to do with it! 

One morning last year eight-year- 
old Donna caught up with me as I 
walked to school. ‘How is third 
grade working out?” I asked her. 

“Oh, fine,” said Donna. 

“I was sure you would like Miss 
Jones. She is such a fine teacher.” 

“Yes,” Donna agreed, and add- 
ed, “and she is so beautiful!” 

It would be hard to find a’ plain- 
er young woman than Miss Jones, 
yet this child was utterly sincere. 

Later in the day I went over to 
Miss Jones’s room to tell her 
Donna’s lovely compliment. 

She blushed and laughingly ex- 
plained: “Oh, it’s probably because 
I wear so much yellow; children 
love yellow.” 

Children love all gay colors. 
They love to wear them and to see 
them on others. They'll love you 
in bright, pretty colors, too! 








Cigar Box Ukulele 


Puppet Theatre 


EASY! 


Children are delighted—they can make 
“something from nothing!” PACK-O-FUN 
helps you plan your handcraft projects to 
make all sorts of fascinating toys, gifts, 
favors, decorations and novelties from 
household scraps and throw-aways. In- 
structions are given in simple language— 
so when the teacher is busy, pupils may 
work out projects on their own. Each ac- 
tivity has been child-tested and is easily 
accomplished by small hands. Use “throw- 


aways”: 


CLOTH SCRAPS EGG SHELLS 

YARN TOOTHPICKS 

WOOD SODA STRAWS 

FOIL BUTTONS 

SPOOLS BOTTLE CAPS 

CARTONS COAT HANGERS 

TIN CANS WALLPAPER 1 


""tree'’ materials unlimited! 


IDEAS for the 













Entertainments 
Atomic Hat Show 
Let's Have a 


Rodeo 
Animal Skits 


' “Laugh Awhile 


INEXPENSIVE! 


Flower Candle 








Hygrometer 


HUNDREDS OF PROJECTS 
For Entire School Year 





Clothes Hanger 
Belt Rack 


With PACK-O-FUN, children gain thrilling 
sense of achievement, develop craftsman- 
ship and learn valuable thrift lessons. No 
Idle Moments—PACK-O-FUN is chock full 
of games and interesting things to do! 
TIME SAVER FOR TEACHERS. Each month, in 
PACK-O-FUN you receive dozens of de- 
lightful handcraft project ideas, com- 
pletely illustrated and explained. Saves 
time searching for projects! 


Get PACK =O - FUN 


the ONLY Scrapcraft Magazine 


BIG ISSUES Ss | 50 
* 


JUST 
HOLIDAYS! You'll receive them well in 


advance. HUNDREDS of projects! 


GIFTS Holiday Items TOYS 
Picture Frame Halloween Costumes Marine Puppets 
Tobacco Jar Thanksgiving Centerpiece Annie Mule 


Christmas Ornaments Lariat 


Holder Happy Easter Train Cuddly Animals 
Choral Reading Dial Calendar Valentine Party Basket Homemade Games 
Pantomimes Pouch Style Purse Mother's Day Card Inner Tube 
Walk-on Skits Salt & Pepper Moccasins 
Shakers 








. Attractive Crepe Poster Seta in Colors 





Now. In Classrooms Arourid The World! 


~ 's 


> ay . 


Picture Number Matching Posters 

















Classroom - tested posters for 
learning the numbers 1 to 10 in 
kindergarten and primary grades. 
Ten two-color charts with sym- 
bols, matching words and num- 
bers, and 20 small cards for the 
new number matching game for 
pupils. Large 11 x 14 inch posters 
show dogs on both sides. Instruc- 
tions and a GUIDE FOR TEACH- 
ING BEGINNING NUMBERS in- 
cluded. $1.75 set. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE POSTERS FOR TEACHING 


ADDITION IN PRIMARY GRADES 





Picture Number Addition Posters 


A colorful 15 poster set for 
learning the fifteen addition 
facts illustrated by groups of 
two through six on 11 x 14 
inch posters including 10 small 
cards for pupil participation in 
telling number stories. Instruc- 
tions and a GUIDE FOR 
TEACHING BEGINNING 
ADDITION FACTS included. 
$1.75 per set. 





fl 


| 












BRIGHTEN YOUR CLASSROOM WITH 
CLASSROOM-TESTED CREPHO POSTER SETS 





Picture Color Matching Posters 














CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OXFORD, 
Oxford, Ohio 


For teaching and display, a 
new basic color set of posters 
with animals showing the 
eight colors: red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, purple, 
brown, and black. Eight post- 
ers on 9 x 11 white cards. 
Eight small matching word 
cards for pupil participation. 
Instructions included. $1.50 per 
set. 


— > — 


INC. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER ON THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please find enclosed check or money order for $ 


for................sets PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS at $1.75 


per set postpaid. 








; 
' SKITS and Pack-O-Fun Dept. 596-—741 Devon Ave., Park Ridge, HI. ‘ for....... .....sets PICTURE NUMBER ADDITION POSTERS at $1.75 
| STUNTS," a 1) Enclosed is $1.50 for | year subscription ! per set postpaid. 
lh a a [] t enclose $2.50 for TWO YEAR offer 4 
3-year [] | enclose $3.50 for 3 years and skit Book ! for..............sets PICTURE COLOR MATCHING POSTERS at $1.50 
subscription FREE Please Print ' per set postpaid. 
NAME os ‘ Name . 
9 III sincinnsenintaneiipnmndinninsiantanmmamnaistiasiiaiahs i 
Bright! Fresh! All New! ‘ CITY leet en ie _STATE ——— ‘ City Pens Zone EES ISS SI 
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Lets Have a Save ane 


Directions for on pa: 
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Atlappy Year at Schoo 











When yoo teach arts and crafts you want 
new, stimulating, crisp ideas—plus class- 
room tested paced —t help make your 
teaching more creative; livelier — and 
easier, too. 


YOU GET ALL THIS and more in the varied 
assortment of artcraft activities pecs ked in the 10 
big illustrated issues SCHOOL ARTS brings 
wal 5 month of the school year, Septem 
Over 23,000 teacher-subscribers use this 
magerine to help and inspire them throughout 
year. What better testimonial than 
jek va! fa users—increasing in numbers every 
yee. Se Must Sor oy like it. Must be it's helping 
ARTS will help you, too. 


A Goes os ISSUE brings you articles from 
more than 17 successful artcraft teachers across 
the country, giving you a constant source of 
ideas and covering these and many 
more art and craft activities: 

_~ Painting. ond Drawing =~ ——Dees 


r 4 Activities ty free 
. en ae Ceramics 
noe wn WHAT'S | ORE, each issue brings 
he extra a ah in9 a pages and columns 


USING THIS issues: ddlcion by the Edito 
highli Ganee art teaching helps i in the issue. ssid 
HERE'S. HOW><« gréup of short, illustrated 
articles ‘emphasizing rechniques that Soniiion 
have developed for using crayons, paper, clay, 
water color, tempera, simple crafts and others. 
QUESTIONS YOU shale pn page of édions 

answers with emphasis on creative planning 
and teaching. 

BEGINNING TEACHER—o page which 
helps you build confidence in yourself and your 
; by an experienced art person who un- 

needs of classroom and art teachers. 


gd THIS HELP is Maik to red and enjoy ‘ 
year gheod. ill in the coupon an 

le SCHOOL Ak be yoor artcraft “assistant” 

for the } next ten pied od 

10 Big Issues—only $5.00. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
269 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. [ 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS for the next 10 issues. 


0 Enclosed find $5.00. 


Art Teaching 


and Methods 


SEND NO MONEY NOW, we'll gladly bill you later. 


For 55 years the leading art ed magazine 
artcraft teachers have used to help and inspire them. 


NEW 
IDEAS 


























CO Send bill payable Oct. 15. 





I od os i cenedadaiabanbelessanwess 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
i e  ucenene 
EOE Ey ae ne PsA stachnibebbaanadbesedanneons 

4 2 
alll . = 
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[ U.S. Teachers 








OUR exchange teachers of last year 
will continue with us through the No- 
vember issue. 


Beginning children may be enrolled 
the first of any one of the three terms— 
Christmas, Easter, or summer. It is 
quite common to visit a class of 444- 
and 5-year-olds with three divisions— 
those who started in September, those 
who started in January, and a brand-new 
lot that came in April. 

The pupils here have not received 
their daily free milk since Easter. The 
local Educational Authority and the 
dairy associations were unable to reach 
an agreement about milk prices. The 
Authority has ordered millions of milk 
tablets to be given to pupils beginning 
May 7. 

A commendable thing has been ob- 
served about the teachers. During the 
Easter holiday of approximately three 
weeks, a large proportion of teachers 
attended what are known as Easter 
courses. No credit hours and no salary 
increments are received. Teachers at- 
tend for professional growth only. 

Another interesting thing is the sys- 
tem of advertising an available teaching 
post in the school bulletin. The bulle- 
tin lists the kind of position (headship, 
assistant, and so on), the place the 
opening occurs, and the deadline for 
the receipt of applications. 

Then applicants are called before an 
examining committee for an oral inter- 
view. The interviewee selected for the 
post is told then and there, and reports 
to the new position at the beginning of 
the following month. 


Mary Young, Wales 


In my opinion, one of the outstand- 
ing sections of the elementary school 
program in Vancouver is the physical 
education program. In the primary 
grades, children have games with their 
classroom teacher as is done in most 
American schools. However, starting in 
grade four, the pupils begin departmen- 
tal work and have special classes with 
PE instructors. 

The two or three PE classes each 
week that the children have, seem to 
interest most of them in extracurricular 
activities such as square dancing, tum- 
bling, and individual and team sports 
on their own time. School teams are 
formed according to age, grade, and 
weight. These teams have an opportu- 
nity to play teams with the same quali- 
fications from other schools in the same 





part of the city. The girls usually play 
softball and volleyball, while the boys 
play soccer and softball, depending on 
the season. 

These games stress sportsmanship. 
friendly competition, and a desire to 
win. Won-lost records are kept. but 
final scores are not. The team with the 
best record in that region may then 
play winners of other city regions until 
a city champion emerges in each divi- 
sion. I have yet to see overemphasis 
in this program and there is no publi- 
city even for the champions. School 
work and discipline have always come 
first. 

In addition to the personal growth 
on the part of the pupils, this program 
seems to encourage them in classwork 
as well, as they usually work very hard 
to remain eligible for their team. All 
such games and practices are held after 
school so no class time is lost. 


Irvin Goldstein, Canada 


The principal of this secondary mod- 
ern school, unlike my principal in 
Florida, does not have a list of substi- 
tute teachers whom we call upon when 
regular staff members are absent. He 
must call the District Educational Offi- 
cer in Plymouth, 14 miles away, and 
report emergency needs for substitute 
teachers. The latter official then con- 
tacts a substitute from a list of those 
available and directs the substitute to 
report for duty. This system is so cir- 
cuitous and unsatisfactory that seldom 
is it resorted to locally. The usual re- 
sult is a doubling-up of classes, with an 
improvised program for the day. In the 
past five weeks, with staff absences com- 
paratively frequent, at least twelve 
school days have been disrupted thus. 
At the end of the spring term (March 
27), I found that I had fallen quite 
short of goals for the term, as set down 
in the prescribed schedules prepared 
yearly by the principal. 

The school celebrated Annual Speech 
Day in the local town hall, three days 
before the long Easter vacation of 
twenty-three days began. Many prizes 
were awarded, chiefly for scholastic 
achievement in certain subjects. But 
the leading student in each stream (A, 
B, and C), in each form (grade), was 
also given an award for being at the top 
of his group. This gave students at 
three different levels of ability within 
each grade a chance to share in the 
prizes and the glory too. 


Forrest D. Askey, England 


{ 
ANNIVERSARY OFFER! | 
| 
! Show your children that you're really glad to see them! Have 
some flowers on the desk, wear a bright smile, and put our back- 4 
j _ to-school poster (pages |8-19) on your bulletin board. The poster, | 
| printed on heavy stock and with no printing on the back, will be | 
| mailed to you the same day we get your request. Send your ad- 
| dress, with a dime toward the mailing cost, to THEINSTRUCTOR, 5 
Dept. SP, Dansville, N.Y. It's our 65th anniversary gift to you! 
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‘ Coupon below brings you 
ff Have a PEN PARTY ss y 
ind 7 % 
~ | with this NEW — A COLORFUL POSTER 
a letter writing plan- with complete instructions for 
cir- setting up your PEN PARTY 
om , of ; . * printed on the back. Includes 
pe This new Letter Writing Project will be great fun and a Friendship Chart for a rec- 
Po a stimulating all-class experience for you and your ord of Pen Pal correspond- 
om- pupils, Parker’s Pen Party Writing Kit brings you & ence. 
‘Ive simple instructions for your class to use when writing 
— invitations, “thank you" — — a congratula- P % PUPIL LETTER 
nite tions, “I’m sorry” letters, and others. Class activities > x 
an are also included. X WRITING FOLDERS 
" | WRITE TO PEN PALS ‘ cost Fal of letter wring 
ec class, Full of letter writing 
lays : ° 
a 4 This kit will bring you the name and address of a tips, it also has space for a 
izes teacher whose pupils are ready to be your Pen Pals. ‘ Pen Pal letter, 
— This is a two-way exchange with your class writing R 
B 
(A. to children in another part of the country and re- NAME and ADDRESS 
was ceiving letters from them. Mail the coupon today so of a teacher whose pupils z: 
- that you can start your Letter Writing Project. % Me want to be Pen Pals with % sin omnes 
thin your pupils. . Jae es= /| —S 
the ~ i 
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THE PARKER PEN CO. — Education Dept. — Janesville, Wisconsin 
Please send your PEN PARTY WRITING KIT, 


J 
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| 1 

T 1 1 understand that my name and address will be sent to a teacher of a similar class. 

THE PARKER PEN co % \ | In return | will receive her name and address. 

“ 
| i 
” e . POND. n-annccsosossescessesesncnntoctebeunateniniienniatsinnnneitimmaiagiaeieeta Grade - 

! Janesville, Wisconsin vi 

| : pe ie GID: oii: detssrisstdindisessntrroressitstitntsstiiaanatiogciasiieiideaica No. Pupils ~ i 
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Learning by Doing is FUN! 


More graphic, more interesting with 


OUR WOR LD JUNIOR GEOGRAPHIC 


CUT-OUT WORK BOOKS 










The PEOPLE, 
CUSTOMS AND 
GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE 


NATIONS OF THE WORLD 


Each Our World book contains at 
least 30 cut-outs, printed in full col- 
ors ... easy to cut out and assemble. Chil- 
dren can form miniature village scenes, family 
and home groups. Important facts are printed on the back of each figure. 


Help children begin now to become acquainted with peoples of other lands. . . 
know their homes, native animals and pets . . . how they live, travel, work, play 
and dress. Teach them about Our World in this wonderfully easy, graphic way! 
Complete instructions on using the Work Sheets for best results and a quiz for 
the completion come with each Book. 


EE /—_ 
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F HENRY STEWART, Incorporated, 210 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. . 

: Gentlemen: Please send | () N. American Indians (1) China : 

gE wee wees Cut-Out | () Eskimos of Alaska C] Japan 1 

g books as indicated. 1! | () Mexico C) Israel 1 

BS GHD Bocccccce for | (_) Switzerland () Arabia ' 

& the order at the rate | () Netherlands C) Africa ' 

H of $1.00 each per book. | () France C) Australia 4 

Large 5 foot by 4 foot = C India ' 
MAP OF THE WORLD : SE “cca Recswnd Fook ecbeeeen db vbeed 6000s daaeedesoaeneteave : 
in Full Color : P6525 550008589 bb dows dew 1600650608 ORNS4S4054bb0SERS : 
with your first order of 3 g City 2... ce eee e eee eee eee eee Zone ...... Sate ..cceccccccccce ry 
(or more) CUT-OUTS Leese ee eS See eB BSB BSB SSS SB BB EBS 








Primary Art-Activity Packets 


Grades K-1-2-3 
Actual Size — All New Material 
Packets Sent Regularly 


THESE SUGGESTED ART ACTIVITIES 
STIMULATE CHILDREN TO EXPRESS 
THEMSELVES IN CREATIVE IDEAS Se 
| will send you 8 months supply (4 Big Packets) of Art-Activity 
material never before published. These projects are printed in 
bold outline, actual size—ready to use, on heavy 8'/2 x 11 paper. 
These plans are flexible and will fit every art need. 
Includes Plans tor Holidays, Birthdays, the Seasons, Paper 
Sculpture, and others. 
8 MONTHS’ NEW MATERIAL in 4 Big Packets, only $3.50 
(Sept-Oct) (Nov-Dec) (Jan-Feb) (March-April) 
Special Autuma Trial Packet (Sept-Oct) 0000000... $1.00 


FREE With each $3.50 order you get 5 additional 


Art Projects from previous years. 
Your Packet Mailed Same Day Order Is Received—information on Reqquest 












-—— nearer rr 
| ELSA L. CLARK, 928 W. Roosevelt Road, Wheaton, Iii. 
~ Please send me your Primary Art Service, September through April. I enclose $3.50. | 
] Please send me your Special Autumn Sept.-Oct. Introductory Art Packet. I enclose | 
| $1.00. (Reserve right to send additional $2.50 for Year’s service.) 
| RE EE ER 5 ee ee ey ere | 
J Maden one ecs ec ees ec ee ee tec tee esne ten eeieteeteeieteeeeteneenes | 
SS GHD GED Ge ee eee ees ee GD cme GED cme cS GD Ge ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe J 





Send today for your copy of this brand-new Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. Recently revised, this handy-size cata- 
log fully describes the complete line of INSTRUCTOR 
Teaching Aids. A postcard will do. Address: F. A. 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


CATALOG OF 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
TEACHING AIDS 











aS : 
wow he ¢ : . u 
» when you want GUMMED REINFORCEMENTS, 
STARS and INDEX TABS 
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RECOMMENDED BY 
DONALD W. SMITH 


Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois 


BIG, WIDE HIGHWAY—10 min.; 
sound; color $100, or black and 
white $55; purchase; produced in 
1955 by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

On their way to market with tur- 
keys, Sammy and his father travel 
on a short dirt road, and then a 
smooth paved road. Sammy sees 
big trucks and pleasure cars. A 
highway patrolman stops Sammy’s 
father to say that one tire is low. 
They get air at a gas station. 
Sammy sees a transcontinental car- 
go truck. Later they help the driv- 
er of a car from a distant state. 
Sammy learns how important high- 
ways are. For primary grades. 


FOSSILS ARE INTERESTING—10 
min.; sound; color $100, or black 
and white $50; purchase; produced 
in 1956 by Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25. 

Using animation, this film shows 
how fossils were formed. Three 
children go on a fossil hunt, and 
record the date, place, and kind of 
fossil found: imprints (of a fish) ; 
mineralized specimens like wood; 
shells. Sedimentary rock is a good 
source of plant and animal (fish) 
imprints. For upper grades. 


FIREHOUSE DOG—10 min.; sound; 
color $100, or black and white $50; 
purchase; produced by Film Associ- 
ates of California, 10521 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 

Firemen do their own housekeep- 
ing, and are on duty for 24 hours, 
but they enjoy their dog, Freckles. 
Some firemen relax in the recrea- 
tion room while others sleep. They 
clean the trucks every day. Some 
trucks have bells; some have sirens; 
all have red flasher lights to warn 
people to keep out of the way. The 
dog rides the pumper truck to fires. 
For primary grades. 


MEDIEVAL KNIGHTS—22_ min.; 
sound; color $200, or black and 
white $100; purchase; produced in 
1956 by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

The story depicted by this film 
opens in the cell of a chronicler in 
1192, and some of his records come 
to life. The principal story is about 
one Robert who learns chivalry 
and the skills of knighthood. After 
seven years as page, he becomes 
Squire Robert, servant to his lord- 
ship. When Robert is twenty-one, 
he is knighted. One of four films 
made in France. The others are: 
“Medieval Gilds,” “Medieval Man- 
or,” and “Medieval Crusades.” For 
upper grades. 


F ilms for the Classroom 


MOOSE BABY—15% min.; sound; 
color $145; rent or purchase; pro- 
duced in 1955 by Arthur Barr Pro- 
ductions, 1265 Bresee Ave., Pasa- 
dena 7, Calif. 

The baby moose is only one hour 
old, and has wobbly legs. During 
his early life, he sees many animals 
and birds native to his Rocky 
Mountain home. He stays near his 
mother until the following sum- 
mer. Each spring after his second 
birthday, he grows antlers covered 
with velvety fur. He is full-grown 
in four years. For primary and 
middle grades. 


PEOPLE OF THE REINDEER—18 
min.; sound; black and white $75; 
purchase; produced in 1956 by En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

In olden times, the entire family 
moved to the mountains for the 
summer with the reindeer, but now 
old folk and children stay in the 
vaileys. The film shows Nila, a 
Lapp boy in school, daydreaming 
about the journey into the moun- 
tains. He wears the traditional 
costume of the Laplander. For 
the middle grades. 


PEOPLE WHO WORK AT NIGHT— 
13% min.; sound; black and white 
$62.50; purchase; produced in 1956 
by Film Associates of California, 
10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25. 

Riding in a taxi through the 
lighted streets, we see a druggist, 
gas-station attendant, bus driver, 
hotel clerk, doorman, and others 
going about their night jobs. Vis- 
its are made to a bakery, dairy, 
newspaper plant, factory, train sta- 
tion, and hospital. All these people 
and places make city living more 
pleasant. For primary and middle 
grades. 


WHERE DO OUR LETTERS GO?— 
10 min.; color $100, or black and 
white $55; purchase; produced in 
1956 by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1 

The stamped envelopes with in- 
vitations to Jerry’s birthday party 
are put in a corner mailbox, then 
taken to the post office by truck. 
We see the postage canceled, let- 
ters sorted for local or out of town, 
and put on a train where it is sort- 
ed for cities. City postmen group it 
by street and house numbers. Rural 
carriers deliver mail in the coun- 
try. Aunt Margaret sends Jerry a 
birthday gift by special delivery. 
He receives the package from the 
postman on the day of his party. 
It is a box of stationery. For pri- 
mary and middle grades. 


Reference List No. 3 


For this list of current films, send a 
stamped addressed envelope with your 
request to the Editorial Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Lists 
No. 1 and No. 2 may also be requested. 
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Club 
Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published 
here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest 
in your locality. All letters you receive 
during the six weeks following publica- 
tion of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of 
tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and 
the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed 
at which you recorded. 


California.—We should like to ex- 
change letters and cards with other 
fifth-graders in the United States, its 
territories, or any other country. 
Redondo Beach is about twenty miles 
from Los Angeles. The main industries 
in our area are oil and aircraft. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Miss Bertha 
Olson, Central School, 110 S. Pacific 
Coast Highway, Redondo Beach, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Maine.—The fifth and sixth grades 
of Somesville, Mount Desert, Maine, 
wish to write to the same grades in 
Canadian schools. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Ruby Higgins, 
Principal, Mount Desert, Maine. 


Massachusetts.— My fifth-graders de- 
sire to exchange letters, post cards, 
souvenirs, and tape recordings with 
pupils in all the states of the United 
States (outside New England) and its 
possessions. We are particularly inter- 
ested in contacting schools which are 
willing to carry on regular correspond- 
ence throughout the school year. We 
are located in the center of the state 
on the outskirts of Worcester. It is a 
manufacturing and an_ educational 
center. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Caroline M. Reeves, Chaffins 
School, Holden, Massachusetts. 


Montana.—The Moon Creek School, 
located in a ranch area, would like to 
hear from schools all over the world. 
We have nearly all grade levels. It is 
in this section that the Indians fought 
against General Custer. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Gertrude 
Gilman, Miles City, Montana. 


Nebraska.—Our rural school would 
like to exchange letters with pupils 
and teachers of other schools. We al- 
so will exchange reels of tape. In our 
recording we will describe our school, 
community, and surrounding territory. 


9090000 


Billy, the son of an electrical en- 
gineer, was stung by a bee on the 
way to school. “Miss Taylor,” he 
cried as he came into the school- 
room, “I just met a big fly with a 
short circuit in his tail.” 

ErmMA WEstT 
Independence, Missouri 








Address mail to: Mrs. Berniece Brown, 
Box 134, Milford, Nebraska. 


New Jersey.—The fifth grade of Ox- 
ford Avenue School wishes to exchange 
letters with children in other states 
and countries. Our school is in Vent- 
nor, New Jersey, a typical resort city. 
The school is one block from the At- 
lantic Ocean. Address all mail to: 
Miss Eleanor H. Levick, Oxford Ave- 
nue School, Ventnor, New Jersey. 





Pennsylvania.—The pupils and the 
teacher of the fourth grade, Cochran 
School, would like to exchange letters 
and reeorded tapes with fourth-grade 
pupils and teachers in Oregon, Arizona, 
Maine, North Carolina, California, 
and New Orleans, Louisiana. Our city 
has a population of 50,000 people 
and is situated in West Branch Valley. 
Our school is the largest elementary 
building in the city. Address mail to: 
Mr. William H. Huffman, J. Henry 





Cochran School, 1500 Cherry Street, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin.—The teacher and pupils 
of grades one through eight would like 
to exchange letters, cards, pencils, 
newspaper fronts, bread wrappers, 
stones, and handkerchiefs with teachers 
and pupils in other states and coun- 
tries. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Alita Shadel, Lake View School, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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Modern 
Ships 


There’s Nothing Else in the World like Our Wonderful World 









18 Volumes... 
8,500 pages, most of them 
with color... 460 full color 
plates ... more than 80,000 
index entries . . . extensive 
bibliographies. 


Answers beget more questions. The youthful inquirer about 
Columbus finds rewarding information on the subject. in 


Our Wonderful World . . . including an account of the great 
voyage of discovery as recorded in the Admiral’s personal 
journal. Beyond this, Our Wonderful World’s unique “thema- 
graphic” organization lures the reader into other unexpectedly 
related subjects. This is true integration . . 
becomes more meaningful because it is understood in proper 


. information 


perspective with related facts. When you see Our Wonderful 
World, you, too, will agree that this entirely different new 
reference for young people belongs in every school and library. 


Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting Our Wonderful 
World to families in your community. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 
612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 8, Illinois. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and The Children’s Hour. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Teachers and authorities are enthusiastic about 
this highly practical, classroom-tested method for 
improving the reading ability of students—at both 
elementary and secondary school levels. 

The series is carefully graded in readability —five 
different reading levels—from a low A through a 
high E. Keen interest is quickly stimulated. There 
is nothing childish about these action-charged 
biographies —no embarrassment for older pupils. 

Each book of The American Adventure Series is 
carefully planned for factors of interest, compre- 
hension and phonics —and to encourage independent 
reading as the pupil advances through the five read- 
ability levels. 

Teaching aids available include a HANDBOOK ON 
CORRECTIVE READING for the entire series by Dr. 
Betts and a TEACHER’S GUIDE BOOK for each title. 





FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 10 











“Worried about teaching SPANISH in the grades?” 


“Of course not! I’m using the new Wolfe-Owens HANDBOOK for TEACHERS of SPANISH. Its lesson- 
Plans show me just what to do. Why don’t you write for a copy?” 
mae eee a asec _— an a ec ae 


Dr. J. Henry — Michigan ay + Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 





Please send m EE ke a a 
the Hagdbook for Teachers of oe at 
in the Elementary Grades at $1. 35 per TTT ee eT ee CC eTS TE ETE TET CTT er Tee 
to phn my I enclose $........+6 ” (Please Print) 



















Sociabili 
ociability Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing . . . a tremendous value for the money. 
=224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains: 
12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituols 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 
LOW PRICED—Only 45c¢ per Copy 
$37.50 per hundred not prepaid 
a a _SPECIAL © OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 

















“secccocooenceny 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 

257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 

Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. ! enclose 10¢ for postage and pack ng 
Nome —_ 
SOON ede You Teoch._......- 
Address - —EE 
City State ; 
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RECOMMENDED BY 


RENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


W* HAVE frequently mentioned 
use in connection with film- 
strips, but interest is equally impor- 
tant. A good classroom experience 
is one in which the pupils are truly 
interested in what they are using. 
As teachers we need to remember 
that we select materials for the pur- 
pose of stimulating pupil interest. 


BRADY’S WAR BETWEEN THE 
STATES—2 strips in color, Parts I 
and II; produced by Museum Exten- 
sion Service, 10 E. 43rd St., New 
York 17; $6 single strip. 

The famous Brady photographs 
have been used to present a record 
of the Civil War. Part I shows the 
building of the army and the first 
stages of the war. Part II deals 
with scenes at the battlefront, and 
famous leaders. For middle and 
upper grades; for pupils interested 
in photography as a hobby or club 
activity. 


LINCOLN: THE ILLINOIS YEARS— 
1 strip in color; produced by Muse- 
um Extension Service, 10 E. 43rd 
St., New York 17; $6 single strip. 

Thirty of the most important 
years of Lincoln’s personal and po- 
litical life were passed in Illinois. 
This strip, using photographs and 
drawings, records excellent infor- 
mation for a study of the Civil 
War, and a study of events and 
places connected with Lincoln’s 
role in history. For middle and 
upper grades. 


FAMOUS AMERICANS—6 strips in 
color; produced by The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11; $31.50 per set; $5.75 
single strip. 

Appreciation of the American 
way of life is gained by learning 
about people who have helped de- 
velop that pattern. Edison, Carver, 
Bell, Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Wright brothers, and Jane Addams 
have contributed to our well-being. 
Biographies add interest to facts 
about inventions and social and 
industrial changes. For middle and 
upper grades. 


HERO LEGENDS OF MANY LANDS 
—6 strips in color; produced by 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14; $34.50 per set; $6 single strip. 

There is a perennial fascination 
in stories about such legendary fig- 
ures as Ulysses and Circe, Arthur 
and his sword, Aladdin and his 
lamp, William Tell, Gulliver, Robin 
Hood, and Allan-a-Dale. The sto- 
ries’ charm holds pupil attention in 
middle and upper grades. 


FALMStripys sr. 


Classroom 


INDIANS OF THE EASTERN 
WOODLANDS—6 strips in color; 
produced by Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17; 
$30 per set; $6 single strip. 

Any study of life in the Western 
Hemisphere should include crafts, 
culture patterns, and activities of 
the American Indian. Eastern 
woodlands tribes were skilled hunt- 
ers, farmers, fishermen, and _ arti- 
sans. ‘These strips show some of 
their life, customs, dances, cere- 
monies, and skills with porcupine 
quills, sheil beads, and forest prod- 
ucts. For middle and upper grades. 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA  FILM- 
STRIPS—6 strips; produced by the 
Yale University Press, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $7 single strip 
(part of a set of 30). 

Paintings, early prints, drawings, 
and photographs add authenticity 
to “Transportation in the U.S.,” 
“Communications in the U.S.,” 
“The Story of American Painting,” 
“The American Spirit in Litera- 
ture,” “The Growth of American 
Education,” and “The Story of 
American Sports.” Considerable in- 
formation is included, supplement- 
ed with teacher manuals. For mid- 
dle and upper grades. 


PRIMARY SCIENCE—6 sstrips_ in 
color; produced by William P. 
Gottlieb Co., distributed by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl.; $36 
per set; $6 single strip. 

Day and night, seasons, weather, 
air, earth, and sky affect our lives 
and determine how we live, eat, 
and dress. It is important for even 
young pupils to understand the 
simple basic science concepts. Ques- 
tions for review and activities are 
included. For grades three and four. 


READING READINESS—10 strips 
in color; produced by Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y.; $25 per set; 
$4 single strip. 

The series is based on the idea 
that reading readiness activities 
provide the foundation on which 
to build reading zbility. Children 
are helped with phrases, listening 
skills, noting details, using narra- 
tive expressions, building vocabu- 
lary, and recognizing similarities 
and differences. Pictures for spe- 
cial days are included. For pri- 
mary grades. 


Reference List No. 4 


If you would like to receive this 
reference list of current filmstrips, send 
a stamped addressed envelope with 
your request to Dr. Irene F. Cypher, 
Editorial Department, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. List No. 3 may also 
be requested. 
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PUPILS PLAN 
AV SLIDES ON SAFETY 


ISABEL W. ROBINSON 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Kuser School, 
Hamilton Township, New Jersey 


Fo the first lesson of our project, 

we discussed all the equipment 
on our playground and how this 
equipment could be used with 
greater safety. In the discussion, 
many of the ways children disobey 
the safety rules and standards set 
by the school were mentioned. 

Next, we discussed the best way 
to bring the safe methods of play 
and use of playground equipment 
to the attention of all pupils from 
first through eighth grade. I asked 
the class how they would like to 
dramatize various safety rules. This 
developed interest, but not half as 
much as when I explained they 
could have their pictures taken and 
made into color slides for projection 
on a screen. Enthusiasm mounted 
and each pupil tried to think of 
valuable suggestions. 

We concluded that each of the 
forty-two pupils should have a part 
in at least one picture. 

Another lesson was spent in se- 
lecting the best suggestions dealing 
with safety on the playground—the 
correct use of swings, bars, benches, 
bats, footballs, and other equip- 
ment. Finally, twenty-two slides 
were planned. 


The next session was outdoors 
“shooting” the pictures. Each 
group was ready to demonstrate 
safety with the equipment, as we 
moved as a class around the play- 
ground. Before returning to the 
classroom, my son, who was the 
amateur photographer, took a final 
picture of the class “actors and ac- 
tresses.” 

The slides were developed and 
returned to us in about a week. 
The slides were shown first in our 
classroom. Then one child from 
“each picture was selected to explain 
the safety rules involved. This pro- 
cedure was followed for an assem- 
bly program for the entire school. 

Pupils from the other classes were 
delighted to see their brothers, 
sisters, and friends on the large 
screen. From later observations by 
teachers and pupils, it was evident 
that the slide pictures had really 
taught the important safety lessons. 
Our principal said that it was a 
very fine program, and comments 
from other teachers and pupils 
seemed to confirm his impression. 

The slides are now on file, and 
can be shown whenever the need 
seems to arise to remind children 
of their part in promoting good 
safety habits. 


EDITORIAL NoTe: The project which 
Mrs. Robinson describes in her article 
was carried on last year, when she was 
teaching sixth grade in Yardville, N.J. 
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SAVE TEACHERS HOURS OF WORK 


TEACHER-PLANS Portfolios contain: 
Window Pictures * Blackboard Borders * 
Posters * Room Decorations * Nature 
Studies * Handicraft * Holiday Material 
* Health Activities * Character Build- 
ing Activities. Many projects are printed on 
colored paper stock, ready for use. Inte- 
grated charts, free with each packet, tie in 
special projects and games. Have a room 
everyone will admire. Order TEACHER- 
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FOR PORTFOLIOS 
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Corn. Nut Cup ... Make Thanksgiving 
Place Cards. Poster for Veterans’ Day... 
Social Activity. Poster for Book Week .. . 
“It’s Always Booktime’’. 
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| SEPT. Patriotic Poster ... Boy Singing... 
12” x 17”. Pinky the Clown . . . Charac- 
ter Building Activity. Window Picture 
or Poster . . . Cattails. Blackboard Border 
... Health Activity. 
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cutout project. Safety Poster . . . Bicycle Star. Blackboard Border . . . Santa Claus 


and Stars. Window Picture or Poster .. . 
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APRIL Poster . . . Significance of Easter. 
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Easter Cards . .. “Make and Send”. 
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Duck. Mother’s Day Greeting .. . 
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“Thrift Week"’. 


FEB. Picture Poster . . . George Washington 
at Home. Blackboard Border . . . St. Val- 
entine’s Day. Window Picture or Poster 
. . « “Hiawatha”. Valentine ... “Make 
and Send” Valentines. Valentine Favors 


. . “Originals” for Parties. 
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WINSTON ARITHMETIC DEVICES 


For Elementary and Junior High Schools 





o'clock 





Catalog No. 33 


The Rubber Stamp Clock Face—(Grades one through three)—is designed to save the 
time and effort of the busy primary teacher in preparing drill sheets for individualizing 
drill in telling time. 


All illustrations are reduced in size. 
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Catalog No. 40 


The Circlometer—(Grades one through 
nine)—is designed to aid Junior High 
students to discover the relationship be- 
tween the diameter and circumference of 
circles. This action, to approximate 3.14, 
is symbolized by w (Pi). 
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Catalog No. 41 


The Simplified Transit— (Grades seven 
through twelve)—is designed to teach 
Junior and Senior High School students 
what a transit is and how angles are 
measured in either a horizontal or a 
vertical plane. It aids in discovering 
mathematical principles underlying its 
use in ope distances that can be 
seen but can not be reached by ordinary 
measuring instruments and in increasing 
the accuracy of any measurement. 


Catalog No. 17 


The Giant Ruler—(Grades one through ten) 
—consists of segments of various com- 
mon rulers enlarged to eight times their 
normal size. These enlarged rulers are 
used to demonstrate the markings of the 
ruler in order that the learner may de- 
velop the understandings and skills that 
are involved in their effective use. 


Also a part of No. 17 is an enlarged ther- 
mometer for learning to read tempera- 
tures; for showing differences between 
fahrenheit and centigrade thermometer 
readings and for de- 
veloping understanding 
of directed numbers. 
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Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


WITH an outstanding crop of good 
books this season I feel like the old 
man in Millions of Cats when I make 
my selection. There are so many things 
to think about—beauty, information, in- 
terests of special children, easy-to-read 
books, and those to “read to.” 


Two amusing picture books hit my 
eye. Jeanne-Marie in Gay Paris (writ- 
ten and illustrated by Francoise; 
Scribner; $2.75), gay beyond descrip- 
tion, tells about this well-known char- 
acter leaving the farm to visit Aunt 


Rose in Paris, where she has a wonder- 
ful time and sees things she will never 
forget. The “four to sevens” will love 
it. The other, A Cow in the House (by 
Mabel Watts; illustrated by Katherine 
Evans; Follett; $2.00), is an amusing 
folk tale in which a farmer’s wife wor- 
ries her husband with her longing for a 
larger house. Grandpa Wiseman’s ad- 
vice didn’t make sense to the farmer 
but it worked. Children, four to seven, 
will enjoy its ridiculousness. 


Two airplane books for the six-to- 
ten-year-olds fill a real need in schools. 
The True Book of Airports and Air- 
planes (by John Lewellen; illustrated 
by Richard Gates; Childrens Press; 
$2.00) is one of that admirable series 
for young children to read to them- 
selves. There is simple information 
about airports, different types of planes, 
including planes of the future, with 
wonderful pictures. Tommy Learns to 
Fly (by John Lewellen also, illustrated 
by Leonard Kessler; Crowell; $2.50) 
will delight little boys who want to fly. 
Tommy was taught to fly a plane when 
he was eight years old. Step by step 
with Tommy, we learn too. 


A Dog for Davie’s Hill (story and 
pictures by Clare Bice; Macmillan; 
$3.00) is a “Bob Son of Battle” sort of 
story for little children from eight to 
ten, with all the atmosphere of the crag- 
gy Scotch sheepherding country. An 
old beggar let Davie keep his hungry 
dog, Fly. Fly had good breeding and 
Davie had hopes of training him for the 
famous Trials. It took patience but 
Davie accomplished it only to have Fly 
taken from him by trickery. There is 
an exciting climax when Davie and Fly 
help capture sheep stealers and he and 
Fly prove they belong together. 


There is such interest among chil- 
dren these days in prehistoric animals 
and people that The Story of the Ice 
Age by that fine team, Rose Wyler and 
Gerald Ames (illustrated by Thomas 
Voter; Harper; $2.50), will find a large 


audience. It is a lively factual account 
of what man has been able to discover 
about the great Ice Age with the his- 
torical background of the glacial peri- 
od. Plaat, animal, and human life dur- 
ing this period is described in detail. 
There is a description of Eskimo life 
today, for the Eskimos were probably 
descended from the Great Hunters who 
migrated from southern Europe. For 
the “eight to twelves.” 


For the “ten to sixteeners,” there are 
so many excellent books for every 
taste. Beaver Water (by Rutherford 
Montgomery; Robert Doremus, illus- 
trator; World Pub. Co.; $2.75; New 
York Herald Tribune Award) is a 
splendid story of Jode Birch whose 
brother taught him to be a beaver trap- 
per in a country full of hostile Indians, 
rival trappers, and wild animals. 
Though only fourteen, Jode has the 
courage to face Indian attacks and to 
survive the winter struggle against star- 
vation. Throughout it all he learns the 
mountain man’s way. 


A remarkably fine telling that should 
interest all children is Odysseus, the 
Wanderer: The Greatest of Adventure 
Stories (told by Aubrey de Sélincourt; 
illustrated by Norman Meredith; Cri- 
terion Books; $3.00). An old man is 
telling the story of Odysseus, a boy of 
ancient Ithaca, always by the water 
watching, learning, helping. What he 
learned he put to use later on when 
things were against him. Here is 
Odysseus with all his craftiness, his 
struggle against disasters, and finally 
his arrival home to rout the intruders. 
A wonderful book to read to sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. A real find, 
this book. 





History is learned in many ways, but 
an entirely original way, to my knowl- 
edge, is through The Pilgrim Goose 
(by Keith Robertson; illustrated by 
Erick Berry; Viking Press; $2.00). This 
delightful bit of the history of Con- 
necticut is told in four episodes. The 
first episode, in 1690, is about “Mrs. 
Bradford,” a gray goose, seventy years 
old, who came over on the “May- 
flower,” and mothered a long line of 
sturdy geese known as Pilgrim Geese. 
“Mrs. Bradford” by her honk warned 
the family of Indian attack. In each 
episode up to the last, 1955, a goose 
from the same line and on the same 
farm, Lost Valley, in some way helps 
its family out. Through these stories 
we learn what geese did for the colo- 
nists; safety, warmth, food, quill pens. 
Children and grownups alike will love 
this very original history. 


See page 97 for addresses of publishers, 
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Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


HERE is a series that proves “spell- 
ing can be fun”: “Learning to Spell 
Series” (by Gerald A. Yoakam and 
Seward E. Daw; Ginn; $1.32 to $1.36 
each). Each unit is organized around 
a theme closely related to the social 
studies, health, and science content for 
specific grades. For instance, grade two 
presents “Life on the Farm” and “City 
Cousins.” Seventh-grade topics include 
“The Food We Eat,” “Our Natural Re- 
sources,” and “Controlling Disease.” 
Short prose selections contain words as- 
sociated with the topic, and specific ac- 
tivities provide for learning and drill. 
A check on each unit is included, as 
well as enrichment words for quick 
learners. 


I loaned two “song-story-picture” 
books in the “Music for Living Se- 
ries” (by James Maursell and others; 
Silver Burdett; $1.20 each) to a sec- 
ond-grade teacher recently, and when I 
reminded her to return them she re- 
marked, “Why hasn’t someone done 
this type of thing before?” This “type 
of thing” is the combination of a pic- 
tured source, a bit of descriptive prose, 
and a song which expresses the mood. 
I Like the City emphasizes scenes typ- 
ical of the city—the “Hurdy-Gurdy,” 


“Litth Tugboat,” “Big Machines”; 
while I Like the Country presents 
songs such as “Hayride,” “Work 


“Horses,” and “Morning on the Farm.” 
A teacher’s book, Music through the 
Day ($3.48), contains all of the songs 
with teaching suggestions, piano accom- 
paniment, and chord designations for 
the autoharp. A set of ten 78 rpm rec- 
ords for each grade is also available. 


I discovered The Wonderful World 
of Mathematics (by Kenneth Calvin 
Page; Garden City Books; $2.95) when 
an eighth-grader was sent to my office 
for “reading during class period.” As 
I scanned its contents, I could readily 
understand the attraction, for the read- 
er is taken on a fascinating journey 
through the ages, beginning with the 
“pebble-counting” and “tree-notching” 
needed for tallying and ending with the 
number system of modern times. Pro- 
fusely illustrated chapters point out 
that each civilization added to previous 
knowledge. This volume can serve as 
enrichment for the better student or 
form the basis of total class discussion, 
because the charts, the illustrations, 
and narration make clear for each pu- 
pil the social background of modern 
mathematics. 


Professional Books 


“Stimulating and informative” cor- 
rectly describes Reading in Child De- 
velopment (by William H. Burton; 
tobbs-Merrill; $7.47). Here reading is 
treated as a part of a child’s total de- 
velopment, not as an isolated subject in 
the curriculum. “Its purpose,” says the 
author, “is to help the teacher provide 
a functional program.” Contained in 
this volume are many illustrations, in- 
cluding photographs of relevant school 
activities, and reproductions of charts 
and tests. Chapter II, “The Causes of 
Reading Disabilities,” undertakes to 
answer questions many teachers ask: 
“What is the effect of intelligence on 
reading difficulties?” “The effect of 
emotional maladjustment,” “Ways of 
compiling information through a case 
study.” An excellent bibliography is 
also available. 


Tape Recorders and Tape Record- 
ing (by Harold D. Weiler; Radio Mag- 
azines; $2.95) is a handbook of prac- 
tical information on all aspects of tape 
recording. Do you realize that over a 
thousand uses for the tape recorder 
have been tabulated? Explanations are 
couched in simple, nontechnical words 
with illustrations adding to the graphic 
quality of the text. Do you have ques- 
tions about the use of your recorder? 
If so, here is advice to be heeded. 


Realistic! Practical! Teaching Lan- 
guage Arts in Elementary Schools, 
A Functional Creative Approach (by 


Ethel L. Hatchett and Donald H. 


Hughes; Ronald Press; $4.75) is a good 
book for the professional library in 
your school. The entire field of lan- 
guage arts is covered—speech, listen- 
ing, reading, writing, spelling, and the 
creation and enjoyment of poetry and 
prose. The backgro.nd for setting up 
an effective language arts program in 


the elementary school is here. Prob- 
lems involved in meeting children’s 
needs are analyzed; the theoretical 


bases of language learning are out- 
lined; and detailed treatment of practi- 
cal teaching methods is provided. 


How about using coloring books, cut- 
outs, and patterns, copying from a mod- 
el, marking a child’s art efforts? Can 
we defend these practices? What about 
the parent who is really dismayed at 
the child’s “scribbles” which the art 
teacher finds so encouraging? How 
vital is art in the school curriculum? 
These questions have a familiar ring, 
and a faculty or parent group is apt to 
have widely varying opinions. In the 
book, Your Child and His Art (by 
Viktor Lowenfeld; Macmillan; $4.95), 
the author explains specific problems. 
The art program of a school is con- 
ceived as involving many media—con- 
struction, block printing, crafts, paper 
sculpture, puppetry, and the art situa- 
tions appearing in everyday life such 
as choice of clothing, flower arrange- 
ment, and vocational possibilities. For 
parents especially, this book answers 
many queries about “self-expression 
activities” promoted by the school. 


See page 97 for addresses of publishers. 
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One teacher plus DITTO‘equals more teachers 





Welcome help for teacher shortage | 


The teacher shortage threatens to become worse. The Together they cut the time required for lesson plan- 


mounting birth rate promises to increase school en- 
rollment tremendously. Even with increased state and 
federal funds, there is still a grave question of whether 
trained teachers can be turned out fast enough to 
meet the probable demand. 

DITTO and DITTO Workbooks provide an immediate 
and practical way of easing the teacher shortage. 


ning and preparation—give the teachers more time to 
teach—free teachers for actual classroom instruction 
—virtually add more teachers to your staff. 

And together they boost teacher morale—give your 
teachers more time for themselves—more time for 
self improvement—more time for relaxation—more 
time for doing the things they want to do. 


For help in easing the teacher shortage. 
=== MAIL COUPON NOW --4 


DITTO, Incorporated 
3316 Pratt Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 






Gentlemen: 
® Without obligation, please: 


THE NEW DITTO D-10 


Easiest to operate of them all—always 
ready to turn out up to 300 or more bright 
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| 59 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS 
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copies, 120 per minute, in 1 to 5 colors, at =. 

! 
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.. . For Reproduction on Liquid Machines. 
An outstanding DITTO service for lighten- 
ing the teaching burden in every grade and 
every subject. Written by teachers —edited 
by nationally recognized educators. Each 
$3.25. Choose from any of the splendid 
new titles in the DITTO Workbook Catalog. Name. 
Send for free sample copies. 


© Send Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type 
School Duplicator. 

D Send FREE: Samples and catalog of new Work- 
book Lessons. 

once, of anything typed, written, traced or D Arrange DITTO Demonstration for me. 

drawn ... No stencil, No mats, No inking, 

Any size paper from 

... at just pennies in 

’ cost . . . Reset counter, magic copy control. 


No make ready . 
3” x 5” to 9” x 14” 
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| Address 
THE DITTO D-10 IS ONLY 1 OF 3 DUPLICATORS DESIGNED FOR SCHOOL USE .. . PRICES TO FIT 
TODAY'S OPERATING BUDGET . . . READY FOR INSTANT REPRODUCTION OF .. . Post Office 
Poster, eo ag Lessons, Examinations, Programs, Drawings, Office Forms, Outlines, Graphs, P 
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| Athletic Schedules, Tickets, Bibliographies, Notices, Lectures. County State 
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National Tourist Bureau, Guatemala City 


arlos of Guatemala 


T His story begins when I was visiting my friend Esther on 
her coffee finca. In Guatemala, plantations are called 
fincas. Carlos lived there too. His mother had come to work 
on the finca years ago. Esther played with him as a baby, 
told him stories before he could talk, and as he got older 
taught him to read. When she went on trips she sent picture 
post cards so that Carlos could follow her travels. And when 
she returned there was always a present for him. Carlos and 
Esther have always been good friends. He was nine years old 
when I was there. The best present of all was Chico, the 
baby monkey that Esther found in the forest near the coast 
where she was visiting. Hunters had shot its mother, and 
Esther had carried the little animal back to Carlos. “I'll 
call it Chico,” Carlos said as soon as he saw the tiny monkey. 
It was a good name, for chico is Spanish for little. The mon- 
key was so small that it looked like a ball of dark fur with 
shiny buttons for eyes. 

Esther showed Carlos how to fix a nipple onto a bottle and 
feed Chico. They made a bed for him in a small basket. 


Children in Latin America No. 1 
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There Chico took naps in the warm sunshine during the day. 
At night Carlos placed the basket on a chair near his bed. 

Sometimes Chico woke up in the night. Often he got out 
of his basket and hopped onto the bed to make sure that 
Carlos was there. Now and then when Esther read late at 
night, Chico came to visit her. Once she was awakened in 
the night to feel Chico’s tiny paws on her face. That was the 
night Carlos was ill and his mother had taken him to sleep 
in her room and Chico was left alone. 

Carlos and Chico spent almost every minute of the day to- 
gether. Both of them spent much of the day with Esther and 
me. We all went for long walks and ate picnic lunches in 
the barranca, the deep ravine that cut a gash through the 
finca. When we swam in the pool, Chico chattered and 
scolded until we came out. 

The days passed quickly and my visit was almost over. I 
had promised to spend Independence Day—September 15—in 
Guatemala City. Esther was going with me. “Let’s leave 
a day early and stay over in Antigua,” (Continued on page 93) 


Story by DELIA GOETZ 
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eceee by taking part in a special contest open to all Instructor readers. 
We’re offering prizes of 65 silver dollars for outstanding projects 
in School-Community Relations. Any activity that links the 
school closer to the community qualifies as an entry—a reacti- 
vated or new Mothers’ Club or P.T.A., dads voluntarily doing a 


school or classroom improvement job, “selling” the need for a 





new school or an addition to the present building, improving a 
playground, better progress reports to parents, or any all-school- 
community project to promote an activity or solve a problem. 


Three winners——one from each of three groups—(1) schools of 
4 rooms or less, (2) schools with more than 4 rooms but less than 
600 children, (3) schools with more than 600 children. You have 


CONTEST RULES an equal chance to win regardless of the size of your school. 


Photograph it! Draw it! Write it! Tape it! 


—style and length are up to you. Judging is Prizes and surprises—65 Silver Dollars to YOU—with a special 

based on: value of project, method of develop- ° . ; 

ment, novel procontetion te us. Project must plaque to the school, delivered to each winner by Mary E. Owen, 

have been started during the calendar year . 

1956, but need not be completed by end of con- Editor of The Instructor. 

test period. All entries must be postmarked on , , ‘ . 

or before December 31, 1956. Be sure to in- Be a winner and a celebrity. Bring special honor to your school 
clude your name, address, school, and position; P ee ° 

she the number of pupils and clessrooms. Ad- and community—and a personal visit from the editor of The 
dress: 65th Anniversary Contest, The Instructor, Inst 

Danvile, NV. Send postoge ll you weet entry nstructor. Te Sdutyrial Contest Committee 
returned. All entries become property of the 

magazine. Any that d other th i . . 11: . : 
ric mit Tor ch eae Genis alia eatin, P.S. The editor is willing to travel anywhere—in the United 
Winners will be announced in the April issue. States, Canada, and Alaska! 
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Ho’ c= I help these young- 
sters have a happy, profit- 
able year together?” mused 
Miss Cooper as she surveyed 
the heterogeneous group be- 
fore her, a primary class from 
a newly opened housing proj- 
ect. She knew her task em- 
braced more than _ subject- 
matter content: it involved 
values, human relations, per- 
sonal and group needs—a chal- 
lenge to any alert teacher. 

Miss Cooper’s class was typi- 
cal of many to be found in rap- 
idly growing rural and urban 
areas. The covered wagon of 
the past has been supplanted 
by motorized transportation, 
but the American spirit fortu- 
nately still is adventurous and 
searching. Our people are ever 
trying to get better jobs, to 
secure more favorable living 
conditions, and to improve 
their way of life. 

Thus our classrooms increas- 
ingly include more and more 
children representative of the 
varied socio-economic, _ reli- 
gious, and racial groups from 
which our country draws its 
strength, its inventiveness, and 
its character. Along with the 
awareness of what this variety 
can contribute we must also 
recognize the accompanying 
responsibility for us as teach- 
ers to promote understanding, 
appreciation, and _ security 
among the children of these 
divergent groups. 


Meeting the Challenge 


To meet this challenge de- 
mands that the obligation be 
defined, understood intellectu- 


| 


LILLIAN A. WILCOX 


Assistant Superintendent 
for School Community 
Coordination, 


Buffalo, New York 


ally, and accepted unemotion- 
ally. It requires an active par- 
ticipation in the educational 
program by everyone (not only 
the instructional staff) who 
has contact with pupils. 

A custodian, rightly inter- 
ested in keeping a_ building 
clean, may make an emphatic, 
not necessarily ill-meant, com- 
ment to a youngster thought- 
lessly tramping mud into a 
school building, and thereby 
undo in a moment hours of 
work spent in promoting a 
happy tension-free atmosphere 
in a school. Not that the child 
should be permitted to track in 
playground dirt—it is the pro- 
cedure that needs scrutiny. 

In a happier vein, a foods 
teacher who invites a group of 
kindergarten children to the 
foods laboratory and aids their 
inexperienced teacher in a 
“cookie project” demonstrates 
the theory that the entire fac- 
ulty has an interest in every 
child and that the school facil- 
ities are there to promote the 
well-being and _ educational 
growth of all children. 

The foregoing examples, one 
negative, the other positive, 
are cited to stress that the es- 
sence of building better under- 
standing among all our pupils 
lies in the acceptance of three 
fundamentals. First, the goal 
can be reached only by the 
wholehearted recognition of 
the goal by all who come in 
contact with the children: sec- 
ond, the achievement of the 
goal is a continuing process, 
not compartmentalized in a 
neat little fifteen-minute peri- 
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Article of the Month 


Toward Better 
Intergroup Understanding 


od three times a week; third, 
like the air we breathe, the 
teachings and learnings in- 
volved are basic to healthy 
child growth and functional 
teaching. 

The entire school curriculum 
offers opportunities for quietly 
and effectively teaching the 
fundamentals of understand- 
ing and respect basic to living 
in harmony with our fellow 
men. To attempt to enumerate 
the many opportunitics in each 
subject matter or instructional 
area and to examine the teach- 
ing possibilities involved would 
be an unending task. 

However, we as teachers can 
and must establish for our- 
selves a foundation on which 
to structure all our teaching, a 
foundation which takes into 
account the following basic 
philosophy. 


A Basie Philosophy 
Each child is to be respected 


as a human being regardless of 
any characteristic, inherited or 
acquired, which may set that 
child apart from his peers. 

Each child is entitled to the 
security which comes from 
feeling wanted and loved. 

Each child must be given 
numerous opportunities to 
make his unique contribution 
to group activities and thus 
have practice in meeting suc- 
cess graciously and in accept- 
ing failure stoically. 

The foregoing are planks in 
a platform on which we can 
build our program. They are 
the foundation which should 
support all our teaching. They 
are basic to effective learning 
and teaching. Through their 
influence we, as well as our 
pupils, will tend to become se- 
cure, confident, happy human 
beings. They reflect the teach- 
ing implied in the Golden 
Rule. 

Here are descriptions of two 
types of situations, indicating 
how all teaching can involve, 
and show an awareness of, the 
need for teaching better un- 
derstanding. It is hoped they 
will sensitize us to other possi- 
bilities. 


Language Difficulties 

“Why didn’t you bring a 
written excuse, Annaliese?” 
queried the teacher pleasantly. 

“My mother doesn’t write 
English, only German,” replied 
sturdy wholesome Anna in a 
voice low enough to prevent 
her classmates overhearing. 

“How lucky you are to have 
someone who can write anoth- 
er language. Ask Mother to 
write your excuse in German. 
That will be all right,” sug- 
gested the teacher. 

An honest compliment for 
the bilingual home and the ac- 
ceptance of an excuse written 
in another language. A child’s 
status is enhanced—and neces- 
sary school rules are complied 
with. True, it may require in- 
genuity to have the excuse 
translated, but a _ teacher 
should know her pupils well 
enough to determine their 
honesty even though she has 
difficulty with the note. 

If a child replies, “My moth- 
er and father cannot write,” a 
different solution is needed, 
but the fundamental approach 
is the same. The teacher must 
never show disapproval or sur- 
prise, or exhibit any behavior 
that tends to lower the status 
of the child or that appears to 
be critical of the parent. 

This situation may be the 
opportunity for an alert teach- 
er to make known to the par- 
ents any adult education pro- 
gram provided by the school 
system. Sometimes a PTA is a 
disseminator for such informa- 
tion or a neighborhood news- 
paper can give publicity. 

This same language situation 
may make a child hesitate to 
have his mother (or frequently 
his Old World grandmother) 
accept an invitation to visit the 
classroom, because the child 
fears the revelation of her 
broken or foreign speech. A 
sensitive teacher will discover 
this condition and knowing the 
child will try to ease the em- 
barrassment which may, but 
should not, be there. 

A variety of approaches are 
possible. (Continued on page 79) 
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LENORE HARRIS HUGHES 


WS5 NEED a first-grade teacher," the principal at Andrews, Texas, 
had said to me. "There are three hundred children in the first 
grade this year and some of the classrooms are being set up in school 
gymnasiums since the units we planned for our primary department 
have not yet been completed." 

During the first week of school the noise of one hundred children in 
a gym that had only partitions dividing the four classroom groups 
was deafening—so our first concern took the form of social adjust- 
ment. | had twenty-five little personalities, each like separate sparks 
in a giant Fourth of July sparkler. Each wanted to go in a different 
direction. Most of them talked at the top of their voices. All of 
them shouted "teacher" at the same time. Trying to line them up for 
marching to and from the cafeteria was like trying to catch wild 
chickens. 

As in every situation where one feels that he can think no more 
and must depend on the guidance of the subconscious mind, | sum- 
moned all the college training | had to the front. Two outstanding 
interests wagged to me from the past—dramatics and art. "Why 
don't you use us?" each seemed to invite. What was that bit of ad- 
vice a veteran first-grade teacher had given me that very morning? 
She had said, "Give the children a chance to have about ten good 
laughs a day." Happy thought. Perhaps we needed to laugh. .... 

As the days go by, the story hour becomes one of the high spots 
of the day. The teacher can well afford to throw every ounce of en- 
ergy into characterization. Screw up the lips like the old witch; as- 
sume the deep voice of the papa bear; tear your throat with the 
quacking dialogue of the duck. Never has any actress been more 
the cynosure of all eyes—big, round and expressive—than the first- 
grade teacher with her little people. What joy comes when you 
touch one on the head and give him a name—even Salt and Pepper, 
the dog, will dutifully wag his tail when that part of the story appears. 

The anticlimex comes when the teacher closes the book and says, 
"Now I'd like you to pick out something from the story and draw it 
‘ for me, as you see it." What blank expressions came to their faces 
that first day! "I can't draw," came an almost simultaneous little wail. 

"Oh, yes, you can," | urged. “Make some stick people." That 
was enough. One bold little girl had already invented a beautiful- 
looking creature and | held it up for all to see. There was a bevy of 
little giggles and immediately the fun began. Each had to show his 
creation, not only to me but to all who would (Continued on page 87) 
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The utter abandon of the young child in free expression 
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Still others used their paper 
plates as the supporting 
ther glued intricate patterns 
from rim to rim or sewed the 
thread with darning needles. 
ARTHUR S. 
ART INSTRUCTOR, 
CLINTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WHAT can we do with paper plates? 
To answer that question children in 
my classes brought paper plates of 
many sizes, colors, shapes, and tex- 
tures. Some were made into hats. 
The rim of the plate was used for the 
brim. Construction paper made the 
crown. Trimming was colored string, 
yarn, ribbons, crepe and tissue paper. 

Other children painted pictures or 
designs on the center of the plates. 
When the painting dried they were 
shellacked. The children either glued 
hangers on the back and hung them 
as plaques, or glued felt on the bot- 
tom and used them as coasters for 
hot dishes. Napkin rings were made 
to match from paper tubing bound 
with strips of colored paper, or plas- 
tic lacing, before shellacking them. 


structure for colored string 
or thread designs. They ei- 
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Using a plate for the base of a papier-mache mask 
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SOME CHILDREN PAINTED 
THEIR PICTURES OR DESIGNS 
ON THE CENTER OF PAPER PLATES 





For paper marionettes they used two plates for head and 
body, and made arms and legs by attaching strips of con- 
struction paper folded in accordion pléats. Thread was tied 
from these to a control stick to make the figures move. 













































* 
et’s Raid MARJORIE HENNER LITTLEFIELD 
ELEMENTARY ART SUPERVISOR, CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
PORTVILLE, NEW YORK 
the Kitch 
IF YOUR school does not have a cafeteria, ask the children to look in their kitchens 
at home, to find something (preferably something which would ordinarily be destroyed 
after use), which with Mother's permission can be used in art class construction. 
PAPER PLATES—For masks or Indian ceremonial faces on a paper totem pole made 
from a cylinder of paper thick enough to stand alone. Clocks with real movable hands, 
a pair of plaques such as Father and Mother Easter Rabbit, or bases to hold a bunch 
of dried grasses and weeds for display, can all be made from paper picnic plates (or 
aluminum pie dishes). 
MILK-BOTTLE CAPS—Serve as wheels on cardboard-carton cars, or can be made into 
counters and used in color-identifying games. 
DRINKING STRAWS—Can be used in mobiles, or woven into animals in the fashion 
of the Mexican straw burros. (Use real souvenirs for ideas, but not to copy.) 
SIGNS f* PASTRY BOXES—A transparent top on a pastry box can become a picture window 
in a model home. (Paper spoons and candy frills are useful in making people.) 
a FOIL PANS—Serve as stage light reflectors and paint and water pans; and supply 
glittery Christmas tree ornaments that are fireproof as well as decorative. 
TOOTHPICKS—Toothpick sculpture, flat pictures, and favors for hospital trays. 
VEGETABLES—What animals can be made by adding clay and toothpicks! 
; , 
PAPER CUPS have many uses in art classes 
AT FIRST you order them by the dozen— FOR ENAMELING 
soon you'll order by the carton. Most com- We use cups 2!/,” in diameter and 11/,” 
panies handling paper cups have sample kits high to store the small findings: earring backs, 
available, from which to choose sizes most cuff link backs, and pin backs (a separate 
j suitable for your classroom needs. cup for each size). How it simplifies that ever 
FOR PAINTING present classroom difficulty—''l had my glass 
The use of paper cups can ease the cleaning- threads all selected when class ended and 
up situation. For poster and textile paints now | can't find them!" Each person writes 
they may be used and saved for another his name on the outside of his paper cup and 
period. After the project is finished cups stores his findings in it. Between sessions 
are destroyed. cups can be stacked for easy storage. 
FOR PASTING FOR WOOD-FIBER CRAFT 
When a large class of children is divided in- Cups 31/4” in diameter by I!/,” deep are 
to groups to work on mass production proj- ideal for sorting flower petals as to size, 
ects, a small cup of paste taken from a big color, and shape. 
jar prevents waste, and minimizes the clean- ARLINE R. FULLER, Counselor, Grades 7-10, 
ing time at the end of the period, Public School, Niagara Falls, New York 
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STITCHERY 


on wire screen 


IRENA MARIS 


TEACHER. THIRD GRADE, CANNON SCHOOL, 
DANVILLE. ILLINOIS 


WE HAVE a free art activity period at least once a week. During this 
period the children may work on any art activity that appeals to them. 
They may also bring something interesting from home to work on. 

For this particular activity period, a little girl brought a small piece 
of screen wire. It had been taped with adhesive around the edges to 
keep it from scratching her hands. She also brought a large steel 
darning needle and yarn. She was stitching a portrait of a child. 

All of the children became excited and wanted to help her with her 
stitchery. One boy brought some small copper wire screens. This was 
wonderful for now the screen picture was already framed. One enthu- 
siastic father sent some screens about |2” x 14”. 

The class sewed all kinds of fantastic stitches—which turned into 
zoo animals; portraits; a man fishing; and abstract designs. 

The abstract designs were made with light and dark yarns using 
back-and-forth, cross, running, blanket, and many improvised stitches. 

This type of activity can be very creative because no stitches are 
mistakes. To complete our yarn-on-screen pictures we painted the 
frames. One girl wrote a title on the frame, As | See My Mother.” 
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I When you are looking for something to do with clay, try 
making pinch pots in your class. By starting with a small 
amount of clay—a ball about |!/.” across—children can ex- 
periment. Then larger pinch pots can be made later. 


2 Work the thumb of the right hand into the center of the 
damp clay ball. The clay should be depressed to within |/,” 
of the bottom. Make the sides about the same thickness, 
with the opening either a small hole or wide oval. 





3 Rotate the ball slowly in the other hand, all the while 
pinching the pot into shape with the thumb and finger. The 
clay should be wet enough to handle without the edges 
cracking, yet dry enough not to stick to the hands. 


4 To close the fanned-out top, even pressure should be ap- 
plied with the hand. When leather-hard, damp-sponge gen- 
tly to remove irregularities. Apply decorations with under- 
glaze colors. Fire in kiln. Use clear glaze; refire. 


— 
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Pinch Pots 


REX EIDSON 
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er maitaad 


ELAINE JACOBUS 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHER, 
RIDGEOALE SCHOOL, 
FLORHAM PARK. NEW JERSEY 


SETTING THE STAGE 


FOR THE FIRST DAY BACK 


ABOR DAY rolls around again, and with it the 
realization that it is time to muster forces 
for a new school year. Each September there 
is that same hollow, sinking feeling and the 
thought: “What am I going to do on the first 
day of school?” Yes, even after many years of 
teaching kindergarten, I still have first-day 
jitters. I remember the children in last year’s 
class, how well adjusted most of them were (or 
at least how well I had learned to cope with 
their differences), how responsive they were to 
suggestions, how eager! We had such fun to- 
gether! What can I ever do with a mob of 
strange little ones? How can I get their atten- 
tion, learn their names, or persuade them to lis- 
ten collectively to anything at all? Perhaps I 
will fall down and break my leg before the first 
day of school! 

But nothing like that happens. The day be- 
fore school opens officially, there is a faculty 
meeting to compare vacation notes, to remind 
us of necessary school routines, and to inspire 
us to be ready for the fray. After a delightful 
luncheon with other colleagues who are rested, 
witty, and gay, we go to our rooms to prepare 
for the next day. 

At last I am actually faced with the necessity 
of doing something. But what? The room has 
an empty, austere look, and smells strongly of 
floor wax. The tables are piled high, or not so 
high—depending on the state of the current 
school budget—with new items ordered last 
spring. As I set to work to put them away, I 
wonder whether I ever really ordered these 
things. I put a few new toys and a puzzle or 


two on the tables. Let’s see, what else would be 
good for the first day? Nothing too messy or too 
delicate for beginning-of-the-year exuberance: 
beads and strings, a new game of Picture Lotto 
with no cards missing, the Tinkertoys, the clock 
with movable numbers, and a color tower to at- 
tract the eye. Even on the first day some sheets 
of manila drawing paper (12” x 18”) and boxes 
of crayons may appeal to the ambitious. 

Now to take stock of the room and its possi- 
bilities. I try to plan centers of interest to re- 
main much the same all year. There aren’t 
enough corners to go around, so the book table 
and the shelves for additional books will be 
placed near my desk. The book center will be 
a good spot for a shy or frightened child to sit 
the first day while he watches in safety to see 
what is going to happen next. 

Along the wall the large blocks are piled 
neatly on the floor, small ones tossed in boxes, 
and medium ones placed on three shelves. The 
toy cupboards near by hold props for block 
play—trucks, busses, boats, wooden people and 
animals, fire engines, and cars. I believe in us- 
ing the best ones first, encouraging children to 
use them carefully. If we start with the shabby, 
battered playthings, there is no incentive for be- 
ing careful. No other invitation is needed for a 
few enterprising young men to start building, 
even before their mothers have left. Free floor 
space adjoining the blocks is a must, as grad- 
ually more and more intricate buildings go up. 

Some teachers may reason that hammering 
and sawing at the workbench are a good way 
for the Fives to work off early pent-up energy, 





Children playing house in the kindergarten at Prospect Hill School, Pelham, New York 
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but I prefer to set the voice tone of the group 
to a low pitch—quite impossible with hammer- 
ing going on. Beginning attempts to work with 
tools take more instruction and supervision time 
than the teacher should devote to one activity 
during the first days. She will have trouble 
enough trying to keep her eyes on the entire 
room, including the. door and the timid one who 
tries to slip out and run home. So the work- 
bench is there for later use: ““When we get some 
new wood.” 

Housekeeping toys are popular from the first 
day on. The rule is to start with the familiar in 
dramatic play. Every little child who has been 
around home for five years, watching and may- 
be even joining Mother in the process of house- 
keeping, is interested in washing, ironing, pre- 
paring food, shopping, dressing the baby, and 
making beds. So I group the housekeeping toys 
in as attractive a way as possible. I know that 
even on the first day the table will be set and 
reset and the new baby doll will have his dia- 
pers changed and be put to bed. 

Bright-colored wooden puzzles with large 
pieces, easy for unskilled (Continued on page 90) 





KINDERGARTEN CONFIDENTIAL is the title 
of a monthly sheet which was sent to the 
home of each kindergarten pupil last year by 
a teacher in New Jersey. The purpose of these 
sheets was to acquaint parents with the aims 
and plans of the kindergarten teachers month 
by month. It included lists of activities, songs, 
rhythms, stories, poems, and so on. 


WOULD YOU like a copy of “Kindergarten 
Confidential" for each school month? You 
might adapt the ideas to your situation and 
mail a similar information sheet to the par- 
ents of your pupils each month. Also, you 
would get some new ideas of what to touch 
on in your room, as well as the assurance 
that other kindergarten teachers are teaching 
along the same lines that you are. 


ORDERS for a ‘Kindergarten Confidential" 
packet (one page for each month, September 
through June) should be addressed to the 
Editorial Department, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, New York. Enclose a long, self- 
addressed envelope bearing six cents postage. 











GET -ACQUAINTED GAME 


H™= is a simple game that will help both 

teacher and pupils get acquainted. The 
children are seated in a circle with the teacher 
standing in the center holding a soft ball (or a 
beanbag). She says, “I am Miss Brown,” and 
tosses the ball to one of the children. The child 
catches it and exchanges positions with the 
teacher, introducing himself before he tosses to 
another child. After a day or so, the game may 
be played so that the tosser has to name the 
child to whom he tosses the ball. Those named 
step to one side so that a different child has a 
turn each time. 


RUTH T. WADLEIGH 


TEACHER. HAPPY HOUR KINDERGARTEN, 
MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 














Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC 





MATCHING NUMBERS. Even before 
children know the numbers by name, 
they can play a matching game. Cut 
tagboard to card size. Make pairs 
of numbers from zero to 10. Up to 
four can play at one time. Shuffle 
and deal all cards. In turn each 
lays down any pairs, and passes 

one card to the left. Continue 
until all cards are in pairs, 





PRIMARY | 
HANDWRITING 


NAME BORDERS. For good drill in 
name writing, cut long strips of 
paper about two inches wide. The 
child writes his name over and over 
on several yards of the paper and 
then takes it home for a bedroom 
border. 
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PRIMARY Il 
SPELLING 





MASTER LIST. Make a large bul- 
letin board list of the words that 
children most frequently ask how to 
spell when they do creative writ- 
ing. Encourage children to refer 
to the list. If a word is not on 
the list, it can easily be added, 
You will surely include the follow- 
ing: is, come, run, all, and, are, 
baby, dog, cat, doll, up, girl, 
hat, man, not, in, out, he, to, we. 




















PRIMARY Ill 
READING 


ABILITY GROUPS. To help de- 
termine the reading ability of your 
group, have a reading party. Put 
on the library table an assortment 
of first- and second-grade books 
the children are familiar with. 

Let each child pick a story that he 
considers an old friend and read 

it to the class, 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 





The Seasons on a Lazy Susan 
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Mount a circle of brown 
paper on a lazy susan. 
Fold four sheets of con- 
struction paper in half 
and staple together to 
make four sections. Col- 
or each section to suit 
the appropriate season. 


SUGGESTED SCENES 


@eee0e SPRING—Small buds on tree; 
brown and green paper 
specks on ground; flowers 


and birds with nests in tree. 





a 


SUMMER—Green ground; 
leaves on tree; child skip- 
ping rope; lawn mower. 
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WINTER—No leaves on tree; 
white paper or cotton snow 
on ground and tree; tiny 
cotton snow man. 




















idea from 


Charlotte &. Goodner 


Name Cards 





for Hangers 


FALL—Brown, yellow, and 
red crepe=-paper leaves on 
tree and ground; cut=-paper 
boy using rake. 


Children Make 
Their Own Folders 


Sent by 
Lucile Kokes 














Fold 4” squares of tag- 
poard in half. Make guide 
lines and on each half 
write the name in heavy 
crayon (see right). Put 
the card over the hanger 
and staple in place. 
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Suggested by 
lon Saxelby 


Balancing a Mobile 


The trick in balancing a 
Simple mobile is to sus- 
pend three arms from one 
cord. Tie end to a curtain 
ring; tape it to center of 
each of the arms with larg- 
est arm at the top. 
Decorate with straws 
bent and held with tape. 
Add to both sides equally, 
checking balance each time. 





Fold 12” x 18” construction 
paper in half crosswise. 
Paint overall designs, leav- 
ing room for name. Staple 
sides together. For a new 
effect, paint with a cotton 
swab and colored inks. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 
PHONICS 





PHONIC FAMILIES. Give each child 
a page from a local newspaper. De- 
cide upon a basic phonic form such 
as the initial br, the final st, 
or the long o. The children scan 
their pages for a minute, jotting 
down the words belonging to that 
family. Then pick another sound 
and look for these words. This 
could be a game, awarding 1 point 
for each word found, It is also 
good practice in learning to scan. 


GRADE 6 
ARITHMETIC 









































MANIPULATIVE MATERIALS. Cut 
scrap pieces of masonite or heavy 
cardboard into squares, rectangles, 
and circles, Cover them with dark 
cotton flannel. From scraps of 
felt, cut sets of fractional pieces 
which will fit these shapes, and 
label each piece. A child can 
cover a circle or square with felt 
pieces, adding and taking away 

any of the fractional parts as de- 
sired. Sister Marie Patrick 

















GRADE 5 
HANDWRITING 


WRITING PRACTICE. Want to add a 
spark to a writing class? Instead 
of everyone writing the same rep- 
etitious phrases, suggest that 
each copy attractively five sen- 
tences from a reader that he likes, 
or some interesting facts from his 
social studies book, or a simple 
description of a bird from a sci- 
ence book, or—you name it. 





GRADE 7-8 
SPELLING 


NONSENSE STORIES. To develop in- 
terest in spelling, suggest that 
children write nonsense paragraphs. 
Using a dictionary, they find 
words beginning with the same let- 
ter and build their stories around 
them. For a break, interrupt 
occasionally, and ask someone to 
read his to the class. It might 

be somewhat like this. 


"For an adventure, I ambled to Africa by 
automobile instead of by airplane. An 
antelope allowed me to learn the animal 
alphabet but a giant ant became angry when 
I announced that I would not answer him. 

I rode an armadillo, shot an arrow at an 





alligator, ate with Ali Baba, pulled an- 
chor in the afternoon, and came home." 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 





Simple Woven Baskets 


Wrap raffia around a braided twine 
rope for 2”. Curve into circle and 
sew in place. Wrap 1” more and take 
two stitches, going over last row. 
Continue same way for entire basket. 
When bottom is size desired, set coils 
on top of last row for sides. Make 
handle from same piece of rope. 


Three lengths of harvesting 
twine braided together are 

cheaper than cord regularly 
used and work just as well. 


Suggestion by 
Leo Mae Kopp 







idea from 
Lucia Mack Volimar 


Art Smocks 
from Old Shirts 


Cut off sleeves and 
collar. Decorate with 
animal or bird outlines, 
silhouettes, or inter- 
esting monograms. Put 
on smock with cray- 

ons or textile paint. 











Use this project to overcome 
prejudice older children may 
have about wearing smocks. 











Sent by 
Mabel K. Hunsicker 
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Safety Flags 


Invite children to submit simple 
designs for a school safety flag. 
Make flag by glueing felt let- 
ters on heavy cloth. Fly flag 
for each week free from school or 
playground accidents or serious 
breaking of a safety rule. 


Using Cartons for Construction 


Tape cardboard cartons together. 
‘Oatmeal boxes are good for towers. 
‘When all are taped, paint them gray, 
with splotches of darker gray. Crunm- 
ple brown wrapping paper, then smooth 
and put around castle. 
green for grass. 


Paint some 


Leave rest plain 


for paths, jousting field, and roads. 
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All-School Activities 





SEPTEMBER SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


EX 


Since September is safety month 
you will put special emphasis on 
good safety activities. Use poems, 
stories, and songs (see page 55). 
By the second week, your school pa- 
trol will probably be chosen and 
their routine established. 

Then have a special tag day. Be- 
gin by having your safety patrol 
make a safety pledge of about six 
basic rules which they duplicate 


and distribute early in the week. 
The rules are taken home, signed by 
the child, and countersigned by the 
parent. Concentrate on getting 
them all returned no later than 
Friday morning. 

The patrol also prepares tags 
which say, "I use the safety 
pledge." On Friday each child who 
has returned the signed pledge gets 
a tag to wear all day. 





Accentuate the positive in get- 
ting children to school on time. 
One popular device is to extend the 
recess to a double period on the 
last day of the month for those 
children who have not been tardy 
during the month. 

If you have a group of families 
where the children are continuous- 


A “PROMPT ATTENDANCE” DRIVE 


ly tardy, or seem to have many un- 
excused absences, it may prove 


easier to work with them as a group 


than individually. Call them to- 


gether some afternoon for a closed- 


door meeting with the principal 
and teachers involved. Get them 
to discuss the common problem that 
results in frequent tardiness. 





STIMULATING BETTER EATING 


Need to do something to stimulate 
better eating in the cafeteria? 
Try displaying on the wall giant 
cutouts of food, such as a glass of 
milk, a bowl of soup, and a sand- 
wich. Group them as they would be 
on a lunch tray and add a large la- 
bel, "Eat all of your lunch." 

Try seating a poor eater beside 
a good eater. The enthusiasm of 





Milk distribution in a school 
with no cafeteria or refrigeration 
facilities is a problem. Your 
milkman should be willing to sup- 
ply you with a refrigerated dis- 
pensing machine, in which children 
drop a nickel, push a button, and 
receive a half=-pint bottle of cold 
milk. 

Some machines are equipped to 
dispense both white and chocolate 


(chocolate syrup added to whole 
milk) milk, and sales are eligible 
for reimbursement under the Fed- 
eral Milk Program. 


Tried for a year in Toledo, Ohio, 


the machines so stimulated milk 
sales that they more than compen- 
sated the milkman for the cost of 
installation. 
equipment information to pass on 
to your milkman. 


Write us if you need 
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the good eater will become conta- 
gious and you'll soon find the poor 
eater cleaning his plate. 

Watch the size of the portions 
given to younger children. They 
cannot eat as much as upper-graders 
and a big plate of food is often 
distasteful. Small plates and lim- 
ited servings are more of an incen- 
tive to finish all the food. 
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Teachers 





PRESCHOOL POST CARDS 


¥ ORDER to make my pupils happy about en- 
tering school their first year, I secured the 
names of all the children in our district who 
were eligible to enter first grade. A few days 
before school started, I wrote each child a post 
card telling him that I would see him at school 
on Monday and to bring a toy he liked to play 
with, and we would have a good time. 

The plan worked wonderfully. When I greet- 
ed one little boy and asked him his name, he 
would not tell me, but replied, “Oh, you know 
me, for you wrote me a card.” ERMYE COMP 


GRADE WITH FACES 


A’ THE beginning of the year, to help third- 
grade children get used to being in school 
once more, and accustomed to the ways of a 
new teacher, the following device proved suc- 
cessful. 

Instead of putting regular grades on the pa- 
pers, simply drawing faces makes learning to do 
seatwork and put names on papers more like a 
game, and the children learn more quickly. 

For a good paper, a girl gets a smiling face 
with pigtails; a boy gets the same except for 
hair. A paper not well done gets a boy or girl 
(depending on whose paper it is) with a sad 
face. A paper with no name gets a sad face 
with tears and no hair to tell whether it is a 
boy or a girl. 

Papers are displayed on the blackboard and 
owners must claim them. It doesn’t take long 
for the children to learn, for they try hard to 
get a paper with a happy face. Such marking 
has been much more satisfactory than number 
or letter grades. MARY ISABEL HOFFMANN 


EXPANDABLE YEARBOOK 


uR yearbook is started in the fall. We make 
O a book, using 8%” x 11” typing paper 
protected with stout covers, and arranged so 
that more pages may be added as desired. Each 
child brings a snapshot of himself (or I may 
take them), and each child writes a little sketch 
about himself, his family, pets, interests, and 
so on. I add the health record to each child’s 
account. The pictures and personal sketches 
start the book. After that, we add everything 
we do that we feel is worth while: stories, 
lessons, programs, games, accounts of field 


trips, and funny happenings through the year. 
The children work very hard, hoping to have 
something judged nice enough for the year- 
book. The yearbook may remain in our class- 
room, or advance with the class to the next 
grade. Teachers have told me these yearbooks 
help them to understand various pupils’ abil- 
ities when they take over the class, and visitors 
to the school enjoy it. LUCILLE CAMPBELL 


NO SPILLED PAINT 


ENERALLY, Our paint jars and shellac con- 

tainers in second grade are small and low, 
so that the contents can be reached easily; but 
frequently brush handles are long, or in the 
case of shellac, brushes may be large. We put 
our paint jars and shellac jars in shallow coffee 
cans; then if they accidentally tip over, the can 
will catch the spilled contents instead of the 
table or floor, and there’s no troublesome mess 
to clean up. PEARL D. POWELL 


MASKS MAKE ACTORS 


COLLECTION of cardboard masks will trans- 
A form a group of listless primary children 
into a bright-eyed troupe of actors. 

Pupils can make the masks as an art project 
and put them in the play box to be used when 
needed. Masks of common farm animals and 
zoo animals, clown, old man, old woman, bee, 
grasshopper, and ant will be adequate for most 
favorite stories. Cut masks on a fold of 9” x 
12” paper. Space eyes, nose, and mouth cor- 
rectly for primary pupils, so the mask will be 
comfortable to wear. Trace the pattern on card- 
board, color, and cut out. Punch holes for ties 
and reinforce the holes. If a rubber band is run 
through and the string is fastened to the band, 
the mask will slip off and on without untying. 

When interest in oral reading is at a low level, 
remember the mask collection! Ask pupils to 
reread, and decide whether there is enough ac- 
tion and dialogue in the story to make a good 
play. When pupils understand the story, and 
when they know the correct sequence of impor- 
tant happenings, they are ready to play it. Pu- 
pils volunteer for parts in the play. The stage 
manager arranges the stage, designates areas as 
a hillside, a house, and so on, hands out the 
needed masks, announces the play, and the ac- 
tors perform. The masks make this speedy pro- 
duction possible. GLENELLE MC BEATH 
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Hep On A rother 


MANTIS TO MUSEUM CASE 


PRAYING mantis led to a fine museum case 
A for our third-grade room and a thrilling in- 
terest in science as well. One morning last fall, 
we saw a film about an insect zoo. The main 
character was a praying mantis. As if it had 
been planned, that very day while we were 
having physical education, a praying mantis 
alighted on a pupil’s sleeve. Much excitement 
followed, and naturally our room began its own 
insect zoo. 

In addition to watching living ants, bees, 
walking sticks, mantes (for several more were 
soon found), and caterpillars, we needed some 
way to preserve those insects which died, so we 
started an insect collection in cigar boxes and 


hosiery boxes covered with cellophane. But | 


even these needed a display area. 

One day a parent came in to see our collec- 
tion. He said, “What you need is a display case. 
I’ll see what I can make.” Another week found 
us the proud owners of a magnificent museum 
case with sliding glass doors and a back made 
of peg board so that the shelves could be moved 
as needed to suit the size of the material being 
displayed. 

Our insect collecting took on a new impetus. 
Snakes, sea shells, rocks, and bird nests have all 
been added to our display. We have so much 
material that we must change our display often. 

The class is divided into committees: aquatic 
life, reptiles, insects, rocks, and birds. We write 
riddles, stories, and poems, and draw pictures 
about our work. Each committee reports to the 
class and serves as guides when we invite other 
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Articles for this department should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate sheet of paper. 


Put your name and address on each sheet and 
on every photograph or sample. 


We will pay $5.00 upon publication for each article used and $1.00 


for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six months 


should be considered rejected. 
Address all manuscripts to: 


Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


classes to see our displays. We plan to visit 
our state museum to study their fine display of 
birds. C. BLANCHE MILLIGAN 


LISTS UNLIMITED 


T THE beginning of each term I make up on 
A the duplicating machine about one hun- 
dred copies of the list of my children’s names as 
they are recorded in my daily register. After 
each name I have the sheet blocked in five sec- 
tions. These sheets are used during the year to 
record daily money collections, spelling achieve- 
ment, book loans, comparative test grades, 
weight charts, and in numerous other ways. 
Each year I seem to find more uses for these 
lists. They have saved countless hours of re- 
copying my name list. HARRIETTE MIERS 


MAIL-ORDER MATH 


© PUT into practice some of the arithmetic 

fundamentals learned in the sixth grade, 
I have each pupil bring from home an old cata- 
logue that contains an extra order blank. I 
draw a large copy of an order blank on the 
blackboard and explain each step required to 
fill out an order. The children make selections 
from their catalogues and fill in their own 
blanks. To figure the cost of several items, they 
must use the facts which they learned in multi- 
plying, and they must add decimal fractions, 
change ounces to pounds, and determine the 
amount of tax and postage due. 

The children thoroughly enjoy the arithmetic 
period because when they have finished the les- 
son they feel a sense of satisfaction from having 
worked with something real. RUTH C. ATHA 


PAD AND PENCIL BUSINESS 


N ouR centralized school of 500 students, the 
I majority are rural children who come on 
buses and are not allowed to leave school prem- 
ises without written permission from home. 
This situation makes replenishing supplies a 
problem to the children and a nuisance to the 
parents. Each year my fifth grade conducts a 
business enterprise of selling supplies at the 
school. 

Through the principal’s office, tablets and 
pencils are ordered and we sell them each morn- 
ing before school at our grade-room door. ‘Two 





T Is a good idea to have some suggestions to give parents 
I when they visit you and say, “Is there anything I can 


do to help my child at home?” If the child is in the pri- 
mary grades, give the mother some flash cards of words 


TIP 
OF THE 
MONTH 


which you are using and let her drill the child on them. 
Perhaps number-combination cards can be used also. Some 
schools have old unused workbooks. Pages from these can 
be given to the parents for their child’s homework. For 
older children, there are the multiplication tables, lists of 
spelling words, or states and their capitals. 
which have questions at the end of the stories can be used 
to teach reading for meaning. The parents ask the ques- 


Old readers 


tions after the child has read the assignment. Always keep 
the actual teaching of the lesson in your own hands, but do 
not deny the parent the right to help. You will find that 
it is an excellent way to develop better home and school 


relations. 





children work together for a week; then one 
child continues to work a second week with a 
new seller. Thus, one experienced worker is 
always in attendance. 

This activity does all my teaching of handling 
money. Not only must change be made, but a 
record must be kept of sales to see that they 
check with the money taken in. Since we make 
a small profit on each item, the children also 
learn this factor as well as loss when records are 
not kept properly er when the money has been 
incorrectly handled. 

One class lesson on money and simple book- 
keeping, and close supervision during the first 
week of school, is about all the time the teacher 
needs to give this project. 

We do not undersell local merchants, and 
have never received any complaints from them. 
The small profit we make enables us to finance 
our parties and trips and buy some necessary 
supplies which are not provided by the school. 
For the past few years, any money left over in 
June is used to send CARE packages. The 
“thank you” letters we receive are splendid mo- 
tivation for the new grade to take over the 
business in the fall. 

This activity has proved its value as a teach- 
ing aid as well as developing such characteris- 
tics as dependability, cooperation, and world 
friendship. RUTH CURRIE 
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ANNA J. BUTTREY 


A YO-YO CLOWN DOLL 


’ CONNECTION with a unit on the circus, our 
class made yo-yo clown dolls. Required are 
sixty-six circular pieces of printed cotton cloth 
4%” in diameter. Gather each piece tightly 
and fasten securely. Insert a darning needle 
which has been threaded with strong cord 
through the center of each gathered circle. Use 
sixteen circles for each clown leg and thirteen 
for each arm. Join the legs at the top and 
continue with eight circles for the body. Fas- 
ten the arms to the body. 

For the head, use about 4” of the toe part of 
an old white sock. Stuff head with cotton or 
old nylon hose. Make the features with buttons, 
India ink, crayons, textile paints, or what have 
you. A triangular piece of cloth can be sewed 
on the head for a cap and a straight piece 2” x 
10” makes the ruffled collar. Finish with bute 
tons or jingle bells for the feet and the point of 
the cap. ZOLA H. WOLFE 


COOPERATIVE SAFETY 


— fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in our 
school nominate and elect representatives 
of the school safety patrol. All pupils then feel 
the responsibility of choosing good leaders, 
whose authority they will accept. 

These representatives meet weekly under the 
guidance of one of the upper-grade teachers. 
(We alternate every three months.) The duties 
are planned around the safety needs of the 
school. About three fourths of the patrolmen 
are stationed on the stairs and playground, the 
other fourth on bus duty. 

Our Safety Patrol’s high spirit and sense of 
duty have grown out of a program aimed at 
maintaining safety at all times during the day. 
Through group discussion and sharing common 
problems these “safeties” bring ideas to their 
meetings which constantly improve the safety 
of our school area. 

In cooperation with the local police depart- 
ment we are working to keep a trophy awarded 
yearly for the school with a perfect safety 
record. 

Patrolmen have found from experience that 
the best way to get full cooperation in their 
work is to set a good example themselves for 
other children to follow. We have found in the 
Safety Patrol, as in most classroom situations, 
that dealing with understanding and fairness 
gives best results for all. R. PARKER MORRILL 
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A BEAD GAME 


To make this game you will need 
a jar lid, three small beads, card- 
board, glue, scissors, a small animal 
picture, and cellophane. Draw or 
cut out a picture you wish to use. 
Mount it on cardboard. Cut the 
cardboard just the right size to fit in 
the jar lid and punch three holes 
large enough for the beads to fit in. 
They will probably be at the eyes 
and nose of the animal. Paste the 
picture inside the lid. Lay the beads 
in the lid and cover the lid with cel- 
lophane. Pull the cellophane very 
tight and glue it to the back of the 
lid. Lay the lid on more cardboard 
and trace around it. Then cut out 
the circle and glue it to the back. If 
you want to, draw a colorful design 
on the cardboard. You will have fun 
making the beads find the holes. 
Make several of these to give as gifts 
to all your friends. Lillie D. Chaffin 


YOU TRY IT 


John said to his pal Bill, ““Without 
going out of this room I can sit some- 
where that you can’t!” 

Bill laughed loudly and said, 
“Anything you can do, I can do!” 

“Okay,” John told him. ‘Go sit 
in that chair over there and give me 
room.” 

Then John sat himself down in a 
place that Bill had to admit he 
couldn’t possibly sit in! Where did 
John sit? Marion Ullmark 


MRS. MURPHY'S CAKE 


Mrs. Murphy wanted to bake 

A lovely, frosted birthday cake. 

The things she put in it are listed 
below, 

Unscramble their names, if you’d 
like to know. 

1. sgeg 

2. grsua 

3. rutbet 

4. lufro 

5. kingba derpow 

6. klim Ruth Dana Pedersen 


Girls and Boys 


TONGUE TWISTERS 


1. She secretly searched the shielded 
sheep’s shed for the shepherd’s shears. 
2. Pretty perky Peggie preferred 
peach preserve and persimmon pud- 
ding. 

3. Betty Bitter brought better but- 
ter to make better batter and bake 
better biscuits. Gertrude Williams 


NUMBER MAGIC 


Ask a friend to think of any small 
number. Then tell him to multiply 
it by 3, add 6, and divide by 3, and 
subtract the number he first thought 
of. You can tell him the number he 
has left. The remainder will always 
be 2, no matter what number he be- 
gins with. Betty Cooper 


PICTURE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 


oC 76 ie A 
160 DOE'S 
BABY 





















































Frederick D. Brewer 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Riddle Box 


| What has 20 heads 
| but can’t think? 


Why is a coward like a leaky barrel? 
Why is the sea sometimes restless? 
| ; 
What carries a lot of weight but is 
light enough to carry in your hand? 

















LUCKY CIRCLE 


Trace six quarter-size circles on 
cardboard and cut out. Number 
each circle, from 1 to 6. Using a 
small plate for a pattern, make a 
larger circle on cardboard and cut 
out. Mark this circle into four equal 
parts and number them from 1 to 4. 
Each player has a straw and there 
must be a paper for keeping score. 

Up to three players can play at 
once. Place the coins upside down 
on the table. Put the lucky circle 
in the center of the table and make 
a starting line about 12” from the 
circle. Divide the coins among the 
players. 

In turn, each player puts his coins, 
so that the numbers show, at the 
starting line. Then he uses a paper 
straw to blow his coins into the 
lucky circle. Only one blow is per- 
mitted for each coin. The numbers 
on the coins plus the numbers where 
the coins come to rest in the circle 
make the score. A coin that stops 
on a line does not score. The highest 
total wins. Ann Muni 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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MY CHILDREN 


RUTH BIRDSALL 


WANTED TO GIVE A PLAY 


SALLY TURNER BARRET. 


TEACHER, THIRD GRADE, SPAULDING SCHOOL, 
NEWTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Y THIRD-GRADERS had been invited to another school to see a 
M play produced by a fifth grade. This was motivation enough 
and to spare! The only fly in the ointment was that the children’s 
enthusiasm had not rubbed off on their teacher. Not wanting to 
squelch constructive eagerness, we agreed, teacher as blind, or 
blinder, than the children, to produce a play. Where to start? 

We began by selecting the story. Because of the interest aroused 
by a TV version of a children’s classic, my pupils wanted to do the 
same show in their own way. We read aloud the original version of 
the story, a famous cartoon adaptation, and we also listened to re- 
cordings. This reading and listening was done during morning 
lunch and at various rest periods. Enthusiasm continued to mount. 
Even the teacher felt challenged. 

The next problem was to decide on scenes which were within the 
realm of possibility. We chose scenes which told only the most im- 
portant parts of the story, those which did not require intricate 
scenery, scenes which did call for a lot of people (there were 37 pu- 
pils in my class), scenes which could include music, and those 
which involved a lot of action. 

With the scenes selected, the next step was the script. Each child 
decided on a scene he would like to work on and made a rough out- 
line of what was to happen in that scene. (Language arts and writ- 
ing lessons for two days.) Later they organized into committees of 
about four children to a scene and began to write. Each added his 


STEPS IN PUTTING 
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€ Writing the script. 


scene. 


w 


own ideas, used his own words, and utilized a composite of all ver- 
sions of the story. They used the books only to get the tone for 
their dialogue and to fill in essential bits of dialogue or detail. 

We began to rehearse from this rough script. The teacher kept 
the only copy of the script and read a few lines at a time to the chil- 
dren who did their own staging as they went and supplemented the 
script with dialogue of their own. Every day that we rehearsed we 
used different children for each part. We even utilized boys in girls’ 
parts and vice versa. Of course, the children began to talk of cast- 
ing. Teacher kept changing the subject because if the cast had 
been set at this early date, interest for those not having major parts 
would have lagged, the parts would have become stagnant, and the 
play would have become a chore. Casting had to wait! 

While the committees were writing the script, other committees 
met with the art supervisors and planned the scenery. They again 
selected the scenes of their choice and sketched the scenery necessary 
in a floor-plan type of diagram. Then, under the direction of the 
supervisor, the ideas for various segments of each scene were com- 
bined from all the drawings, and committees were set up. Most of 
our scenery was painted on kraft paper with tempera paint and 
braced with cardboard and cartons and easels. We utilized our 
curtains, too, as supports. 


. Join into committees by scenes. 


Another group met with a music supervisor to plan choreography 


for a scene we wanted adapted to a dance. 


aa 


1. Have each child outline his favorite 


. Utilize material which is inexpen- 


sive, sturdy, and easily handled. 


. Use the minimum of scenery. 

. Organize a responsible stage crew. 
. Use color freely. 

. Think about adapting available scen- 


ery to present needs and using new 
pieces for future productions. 


F Casting the parts. 


A Selecting the play. 3. Start as soon as possible rehearsing 


with the original and unedited script. 1. 


1, Choose a familiar or simple theme 4. Add children’s new ideas as you go 


of interest to all ages. along. 


2. Think in terms of the number Of 5. Pass out copies only for the last few 


children who are to participate. 

3. If it is a well-known story, rather 
than an original play, be familiar 
with as many versions as possible. 


D Rehearsing the play. 


days to cement important lines. 


nN 


1. Give everyone a chance. You may be 


B Choosing scenes to include. do when you least expect it. 


surprised at what some children can 


Save the final casting until the latest 
possible point. Have the final cast 
for only three or four days before a 
public performance. 


. Use everyone in an acting capacity. 


(Give back-stage responsibilities to 
those having minor roles.) 


. Have two or more casts for major 


characters. This gives more opportu- 
nities and is a safety check against 
absences on the day of the play. 


(Continued on page 74) 


. Give two or three performances, 
. Send invitations to interested per- 


sons—a good project for waiting pe- 
riods at the full rehearsals, 


. Plan for the comfort of the audi- 


ence. 


Hi sEvaluating the activity. 


Explain to adult audience the pur- 
pose of the play as a social-living 
and language-arts experience. 


. Stress that you are not striving for 


perfection but for the benefits the 
children derive. 


. Let the parents ask questions of the 


children. The pupils’ answers will 
show the teacher how much the chil- 
dren have learned from the play ex- 
perience. 


Other considerations. 


2. Raccusage esiginality. 4. Give pay te major parts minor |}. Plan scenes so that they alternate— 
1. Consider the acting area available. 3. Rehearse scenes separately instead —_— 3 oes performances 60 short, long, short, long, and so on. 
2. Pick scenes which can be easily of tetples Gn whale dan Greush that they can be in the play for each = 2. Plan so that one scene is on stage 


staged and costumed. 

3. Use only basic parts of the story 6o 
the play doesn’t become too long. 
(We found an hour about right.) 

4. Include scenes that utilize a lot of 
children. 

5. Include can be ar- 
ranged into dances or songs. 


all scenes. 


E Providing scenery. 


1. Keep it simple! 
2. Be creative—more 
than realistic. 


scenes which 


one, 


G Giving the performance. 


1. Assign the pupils a place to be and 


impressionistic 


a specific thing to do while waiting 
to go on stage. 
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and then one is on in front of the 
curtain, so scenery can be changed 
back stage. Use a reader or narrator 
or introduce short scenes which show 
the transition from scene to scene. 


. A play should include all children 


in a class regardless of level of abil- 
ity or degree of interest. 


[47] 





MEMO TO 





IF YOU are looking for an assembly 
play to give early in the schodl year, 
this easy-to-stage one may be just the 


thing. It deals lightly but effectively 
with the problem of carelessness and in- 
difference as it pertains to schoolwork 
in the middle and upper grades, offer- 
ing a practical solution. 


CHARACTERS 
MARY MEMO BOOK 
JOAN PHONE NUMBER BOOK 
BETTY APPOINTMENT BOOK 
CAROL ADDRESS BOOK 
ELLEN SPIDER 


OTHER CHILDREN—Any number. 


SETTING 


The cloakroom outside a classroom. 
Door at stage left leads out of doors; a 
door at stage right leads to a classroom. 
A row of hooks with shelves above or a 
row of lockers is against the back wall. 
There is a calendar on one wall and a 
pay telephone. A school desk and chair 
are at left front of stage. A wastebasket 
is in the right rear corner. 





(The four children who take the 
parts of the Reminder Books are 
grouped with backs to audience in 
the right rear corner. The first 
four girls enter and hang up coats 
and hats.) 

mary—Well, it looks like Ellen is 
going to be late again. 

JOAN—As usual! Wouldn’t you 
think she’d get tired of always hav- 
ing to rush? 

BETTY (laughing)—She got here 
on time yesterday, didn’t she? 

yoan—Sure! Because she’d for- 
gotten the homework assignment, 
and had to get it from us. 

carot—Never mind. Maybe our 
plan will help her. 

jyoan—Do you really think so? 


[ 48] 
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BETTY—We have to do some- 
thing. 

MARY—You’re right, Betty. Ever 
since I’ve known Ellen, she’s been 
like this—always late, always for- 
getting things. 

caRoL—She never bothers to 
write down assignments. Yester- 
day, she couldn’t find any paper. 

BETTY—Paper she wants? Well, 
after today, she won’t have that for 
an excuse. I brought a memo book. 
Did you all bring your things? 

JOAN (holding up small book)— 
I brought a phone-number book. 
This should help her to call us at 
night, when she doesn’t know an 


assignment. 
MARY—Here’s an appointment 
book. I use mine often. I’m sure 


Ellen will be happy to have one too. 
caROL—This address book is just 
like mine. 

MARY—There are a lot of tricks 
that make remembering easier. I 
can’t imagine why Ellen has never 
used any of them. 

BEtTY—Let’s hope she will after 
today. 

(Street door bangs open.) 

ELLEN (rushing in and panting) 
—Has the bell rung? 

CAROL (glances at wrist watch)— 
No, but it’s almost time. 

ELLEN (flings coat at locker; it 
lands on the floor and is left there) 
—Quick, somebody. What was the 
assignment in arithmetic? I left 
my book at school and forgot all 
about it. (Grabs book from shelf 
or locker; sits at desk.) 
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(Others glance at each other.) 

joan—Guess now’s as good a 
time as any. (They gather in semi- 
circle around Ellen.) You do it, 
Betty. 

BETTY—Well, Ellen— 

ELLEN—What is this? Come on! 
I’ve got to get my homework done. 
Who has the assignment? 

BETTY—That’s what we’re trying 
to tell you, Ellen. We have some- 
thing more important than an as- 
signment for you. We know how 
much trouble you have remember- 
ing things, so we’ve each brought 
you a little book to help you. You 
can use this memo book to write 
your assignments in. (Holds out 
memo book.) 

caRoL—I brought you an address 
book like mine. 

JOAN—This is a book for the 
phone numbers you use often. It 
will remind you to call us when 
you need help. 

maRY—I have an appointment 
book for you. It’s one of the tricks 
I use to remember dates that are 
important to other people. 

(Ellen looks surprised and an- 
noyed. She makes no effort to take 
books; they put them on desk.) 

ELLEN—Well, aren’t you the 
smart ones, though? Now, how 
about that assignment? (Bell rings; 
they start for door.) Please, Carol, 
give it to me—just this once more. 

CAROL (gives her a paper) —Here, 
it’s the problems on page 54 and 
55. You'd better hurry. You'll be 
late, you know. 

ELLEN—I know. Tell Miss Taylor 
I'll be there in a minute. 

(Hurriedly writes on paper.) 

BETTY (sticking her head back 
through door)—Miss Taylor says 
to come in, even if you’re not fin- 
ished. 

ELLEN—Oh! She would! (Gets 
up from desk, making face at 
books.) Those little snips! They’ve 
got some nerve. Don’t they feel 
smart, though, just because they 
like to remember a whole lot of 
trifles like this. They were just try- 
ing to shame me, but what do I 
care? (Throws reminder books, 
singly, at basket, missing so they 
land close to where Book Charac- 
ters are huddled.) There, that takes 
care of them. (Disappears into 
classroom.) 

(The Book Characters slowly 
disentangle themselves and go 
through motions of growing until 
they become life size. They rub el- 
bows and heads. One of them 
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limps, and together, they give the 
impression of having been bruised.) 

MEMO BOOK (rubbing his back)— 
She certainly was rough. I landed 
right on my back. (Hobbles 
around.) Sure feels broken. (With 
growing conviction.) It must be 
broken! (After further thought.) 
Well—sprained, anyhow. 

PHONE NUMBER BOOK—Oh! My 
binding! I'll never be the same. 

ADDRESS BOOK (attempting to 
smooth a bent front corner) —1 hurt 
all over. What a temper! 

APPOINTMENT BOOK (rubbing 
side)—She hurt my edges, but she 
hurt my feelings more. She makes 
me feel so useless. 

PHONE NUMBER BOOK—I know 
what you mean. I was so proud 
when I was in the store. I used to 
dream of all the numbers my own- 
er would write in me. And of the 
time I’d save him. 

ADDRESS BOOK (striking a pose 
of pretended sadness)—Brothers, I 
know whereof you speak. I, too, 
dreamed great dreams once. I was 
going to save my owner from a life 
of regret. Because of me, he would 
always know where to find people. 
His letters would always be ad- 
dressed correctly. (With a gesture 
of mock despair.) To think that I 
should come to this! 

MEMO BOOK—I was to be my 
owner’s closest companion. But, 
look at me. From a life of skills 
and thrills—to one of ills. Oh, my 
aching back! 

(Bell rings. Classroom noise is 
heard. Book Characters scurry back 
to corner. Children file out, get 
coats, leave school.) 

ELLEN (among first to leave, 
rushes from room, flings books on 
shelf, picks coat up from floor, and 
dashes toward exit)—Boy! Am I 
glad to get out of this prison. 
(Glances back at books on shelf.) 
I suppose there was homework. 
Oh, I’m not going to be bothered. 
Pll get it done tomorrow. 

(Others leave leisurely.) 

MARY (marks next day's date on 
calendar with bright red cross)— 
I always like to mark such dates on 
the calendar. It makes them seem 
more real. 

CAROL—It’s more businesslike too 
—like using reminder books. 

(After all have left, Spider 
comes in with a net—tennis, bad- 
minton, fishing—whatever is avail- 
able. He hooks the middle of it on 
a nail above the grouped Book 
Characters. (Continued on page 84) 
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VITAMINS 


FOR LUNCH 


NELLIE BEVERLY 


THREE of your fast learners can take 
over this play, have fun rehearsing it, 
and give it for an assembly program or 
as a classroom entertainment feature 
with a minimum of help from you. It 
should provoke discussion—even argu- 
ment. If John insists he eats two raised 
doughnuts for his lunch every day and 
he never feels tired, tell him he doesn’t 
know how good he can feel! You can 
explain that dramatic license permits 
telescoping events. The effects of im- 
proper nutrition over a period of time 
will have effects similar to these expe- 
rienced by the cast of this play in a 
single day. 


CHARACTERS 
BILL PATTY JACK 


SETTING 


The scene is a corner where the chil- 
dren wait for the school bus. There is 
a park bench for a seat and other scen- 
ery effects as desired. 





(Bill is seated on the bench, smil- 
ing as he looks into his half-opened 
lunch box. Patty enters.) 

BILL—Hi, Patty! Did your moth- 
er let you pack your own lunch to- 
day and choose what you wanted? 

paTty—Yes, she did, Bill, but it 
took some fast talking on my part. 
I told her that you and Jack and I 
were tired of having the same old 
sandwiches and fruit and milk or 
cocoa in our lunches and that we 
wanted to pack our own so we 
could put in the things we really 
like. Finally she said, “All right. 
Go ahead.” What did your mother 
say? 

BILL—My mother said, “Try it 
for today. You'll be glad to go back 
to my kind of lunches tomorrow.” 
That’s what she thinks. Here comes 
Jack. 

jack (running in)—I thought 
I'd be late. It took me so long to 
decide what I wanted for my 
lunch. 

BILL—Did you have any trouble 
talking your mother into it? 

yack—I’ll say I did! She said 
no about a dozen times before she 
gave in. She said she put nourish- 
ing food in my lunch—food that 
was good for me. I told her that | 
didn’t see why things that I liked 
weren't just as good for me. At last 
she said, “All right. You might as 
well learn the hard way,” whatever 
she meant by that. 

PATTY (sighs)—I feel as though 
I could scream at the sight of a 
carrot stick or a piece of celery 
even though they do have vitamins. 
I asked Mother if her mother fed 
her vitamins when she was a girl. 
She said that people didn’t know so 
much about vitamins then but that 
children are healthier today be- 


cause their parents do know about 
them. 

yack—I’ve chewed on so many 
carrot sticks that the kids are be- 
ginning to call me Peter Rabbit. 
What did you bring, Bill? 

BILL (opens the box wide) —Look 
at that hunk of chocolate cake. I 
cut it myself so it’s good and big. 
Here’s a box of candied popcorn, 
some jelly beans, and there’s lemon 
pop in my thermos bottle. No milk 
or rabbit food. What’s yours, Jack? 

jack (opens box)—See. ‘Two 
giant candy bars, a bag of peanuts, 
and some popcorn. (Pauses.) Give 
you each a guess what I’ve got in 
my thermos. 

paTty—Ginger ale? 

jyack—Nope. 

BILL—Root beer? 

yack—Wrong again. (Pauses.) 
Black coffee. 

(Patty is about to say something, 
but she clasps her hand over her 
mouth.) 

BILL (astonished)—Do your folks 
let you drink coffee? 

jyack—Of course not, but Mother 
said, “Pack what you want. I wash 
my hands of your lunch today.” I 
wanted to try coffee. My father 
always drinks two cups at break- 
fast, and sometimes he goes out in 
the morning for an extra cup. He 
says it gives him a lift. 

BILL—If it does that, it must be 
full of vitamins. What’s your 
lunch, Patty? 

PATTY (opens box)—I brought 
two cup cakes, one white and one 
chocolate, a handful of candy 
mints, and a lot of potato chips. I 
love potato chips. (Giggles.) I 
have hot tea in my thermos. 

BILL—Tea? Why did you want 
that? 

PaTTY—Because my mother and 
her friends drink it every afternoon. 
I thought I'd like to try it instead 
of milk. 

yack--I think we've got swell 
lunches. I bet we'll never go back 
to the old kind. Here comes the 
bus. 

(All rush out.) 

(Music or drawn curtains to in- 
dicate lapse of time.) 

(Bill, Patty, and Jack straggle 
in one by one and slump down on 
the bench. No one speaks for a 
moment.) . 

BILL—Boy! Was this ever a long 
afternoon? I sure got tired. (Hasti- 
ly.) It wasn’t on account of my 
lunch, though. That was all right. 
How was yours, Jack? 






My School Lunch 


LENNIE MACPHERSON 


I open up my lunch box and what do I see? 
A crunchy, munchy sandwich that Mother made for 


me; 


A lovely golden apple—shiny, scrubbed, and clean; 
A tasty chocolate cooky with frosting in between; 
A thermos bottle full of milk that looks so good and 


cool. 


There’s nothing that tastes better than the lunch 


I bring to school. 


JAcK (without looking up)—It 
was good. The popcorn was kind 
of salty. I drank gallons of water. 

BILL—Wasn’t your coffee enough 
of a drink? How about it? Did 
it give you a lift? 

jack (shakes his head)—I didn’t 
drink enough of it to find out. I 
took one big swallow. (Makes a 
face.) It was awful, worse than 
any medicine I ever took. I poured 
the rest of it down the sink. I 
don’t see how Dad can drink it. 
How was your tea, Patty? 

paTTY (soberly)—No better than 
your coffee. I took three: sips. 
That was enough. Mother and her 
friends can have it. The rest of my 
lunch was all right, but kind of 
sweet. I’d have given anything for 
a big dill pickle. 

BILL—My lunch was kind of 
sweet too. Another time I won’t 
bring such a big hunk of cake. The 
last few bites stuck to the roof of 
my mouth and I didn’t have 
enough pop to wash it down. Are 
you kids packing your own lunches 
tomorrow? 

yack (gloomily)—I don’t know. 
I haven’t decided. 

PATTY (looks at the boys whoare 
hunched over)—We might as well 
confess. Our lunches were punk. 
Be honest now. Weren't they? 

BILL—Mine was all right at noon, 
but I was sure hungry by two 
o'clock. All I could think of was 
one of Mom’s big double-decker 
ham sandwiches. 

yack—I was hungry in an hour. 
I wished I'd brought something to 
drink instead of coffee. 

paTTy—I wished a hundred times 
for a drink of milk. Wasn’t it awful 


to sit through that health lesson 
and see pictures of those children 
drinking big glasses of milk? 
jack—It was that plate of red 
apples that made my mouth water. 

BILL—Maybe we’re not so smart 
about food. Maybe there is some- 
thing in those vitamins that keeps 
you from getting tired in the after- 
noon. I got sleepy too, on top of 
being tired. 

patty—Well, I know one thing 
for sure. As soon as I get home, 
I’m heading straight for the refrig- 
erator and pouring myself a tall 
glass of ice-cold milk and, believe 
it or not, I'll eat a whole raw car- 
rot. Me for vitamins. 

BILL—I’ll have a peanut-butter 
sandwich and the biggest apple I 
can find in the box. 

jack—There’s a pitcher of fresh 
orange juice in the refrigerator 
that’s going to take an awful beat- 
ing. With that and a dozen gra- 
ham crackers I’ll be able to ward 
off starvation till supper time. An- 
other afternoon like this and I'll be 
a wreck, 

patty—After this I'll let my 
mother pick out the things for my 
lunch, She’s always talking about 
a balanced meal and I guess my 
lunch today had too much balance 


on the sweet side. 


BILL— Maybe these things that we 
like are all right if we had the oth- 
er things to go with them. I guess 
I'll stick to Mom’s choosing from 
now on. 

jyack—That goes double for me. 

PATTY (jumps up)—Oh, good! 
Here comes the bus. 

pit.t—Saved from starvation. 

All rush out.) 
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KINDS OF KEYS 


A key for my drawer with its handkerchiefs neat. 
A key for the cupboard with good things to eat. 
A key for the closet where I hang my clothes. 
Turn a key, give it gas, and away the car goes! 
A key for the door so high and so wide; 
When I turn the key I can lock me inside. 
A key for winding the grandfather’s clock; 
Around and around and the clock goes ticktock! 
The keys that help most in my reading, I’ve found, 
Are key words I remember for each letter sound. 
—LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 





WILD GEESE 


Where are they going, 
So high, so high, 
Traveling together 
The trackless sky? 


What are they saying 
All the day long? 

Is that wild honking 
Their kind of song? 


Shaped like an arrow, 
Riding the air, 

They follow their leader. 
I wonder where. 


If I could go with them, 
What would I see? 

And what, I wonder, 

Would happen to me? 
—MABEL CLARE THOMAS 
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TWO PAGES OF VERSE FOR YOU 


A SPECIAL 6 ANNIVERSARY BONUS 


OFF TO SCHOOL 


Each morning on my way to school 
I wade in every little pool. 
I trip, I skip; 
I stumble, I tumble; 
I hop, I stop; 
I stagger, I swagger; 
I dash, I splash; 
I bounce, I pounce; 
I hurry, I scurry; 
I slide, I glide; 
I sprawl, I crawl; 
I dance, I prance; 
I jump, I scramble; and I stalk. 
But I never, never just plain walk! 
—DOROTHY DILL MASON 


TAKING TURNS 


A thoughtful person takes his turn 
And does not pout or whine; 

When others want to swing or drink 
He takes his place in line. 


Courtesy and kindliness 
Are things that all should learn; 
“Love your neighbor as yourself,” 
And wait till it’s your turn! 
—NANCY NAPIER 


COUNTING OUT 


Kan-ka-kee and Ko-ko-mo, 

I-stan-bul and To-ky-o, 

YOU are not the one to go; 

Ke-o-kuk and Kal-a-ma-zoo, 

Tam-pi-co and Tim-buc-too, 

And o-u-t go y-o-u! 
—ELENCHA VANDERSLICE 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


If you walk on roads at night, 
Wear some garment that is white. 


When your clothes are dark, beware! 
Motorists can’t see you there. 


Highways are for folks that ride; 
Better walk along the side! 


Walk to left and not to right, 
Though there’s not a car in sight. 


Stay alert and wide-awake; 
Your own life might be at stake! 
—NONA KEEN DUFFY 


COLORS AND COLORS 


WHITE is the sand by the shining sea. 
GREEN are the needles on the tall pine 
tree. 
BLUE is the sky on a starry night. 
ORANGE is the sun when the day is bright. 
YELLOW is an armful of daffodils. 
BROWN is the soil which the farmer tills. 
BLACK, in the jungle, are the hairy apes. 
PURPLE is the cluster of juicy grapes. 
RED, on the vine, the tomato grows. 
PINK are the baby’s fingers and toes. 
—ILO ORLEANS 


MILL ON THE HILL 


A miller who built on a hill 
Thought water should run UP to his mill. 
But though he complains 
To the snow and the rains 
The water is running DOWN still. 
—LUCRETIA PENNY 


MY FIRST TRAIN RIDE 


Here comes the engine, big and fat. 
Just listen to it puff! 

It’s stopping at the station now. 
I hope there’s room enough. 


The people run to find their seats, 
The whistle starts to blow, 

The engine makes a little jerk, 
And then away we go. 


We've left the town away ’way back, 
Our church and its tall steeple. 

We’re riding through the country now. 
There aren’t so many people. 


Just rolling fields of ooo] green grass 
With water running through. 

And cattle stopping there to drink. 
It’s such a pretty view. 


We're going through a tunnel now, 
And it’s as dark as night 

Down underneath the mountain here, 
But wait, I see a light! 


A road that’s filled with trucks and cars, 
And in the sky a plane. 
I’m having heaps and heaps of fun 
Just riding in a train. 
—H. STEPHEN JONES 
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Verse 


MIXED-UP CHILD 


eptember 


HOMES FOR ALL 


All of the birds and the beasts have a home, 

And that’s where they go when they don’t want to roam. 
The dog has a kennel, the pig has a sty; 
The rabbit, a burrow. (I don’t just know why.) 
The bee has a hive, and the bird has a nest, 


Before my father took a nap 
He said, “Don’t make a peep, 
So I can get a little rest— 
Make up a little sleep.” 


MORNING PRAYER 


Father, keep me safe today 


So I was very quiet 
While I work and while I play. 


And didn’t bother him. 


But for Bossy, the cow, a red barn is the best. 
The horse has a stable, the chicken a pen. 
The cat has a mat, but a wolf has a den. 
A lion has a lair; there’s a cave for a bear— 
And a hole for a mouse! 

But I’m very glad that I live in a house! 





And may I show my love for Thee, 
For Thou art good and kind to me. 
—GRACE CASH 


Eight hundred twenty dollars 
If he could only tell 

The name of our first president 
Whom we all love so well. 


I LIKE TO PLAY 


I like to play farmer 
With chickens and feed, 
And grow lots of vegetables 
Starting from seed. 


I like to play doctor 

And make people well. 
I use a thermometer 

So I can tell. 


I like to play postman 
And carry a sack 
With letters and magazines 


Heaped on my back. meat 


And lemon pie as well. 


1 like to play grocer 
And sell food to eat— 

Baked beans and butter, 
Bananas and meat. 


I like to play banker, 
And carpenter too. 
I like to play everything 
Grown-up folks do. 
—VIVIAN G. GOULED 


TWO LITTLE HANDS 


Two little hands held up so high, 

Two little hands reach toward the sky, 

Two little hands come down with a snap, 

Two little hands go clap, clap, clap. 

Now they stretch outward, oh, so wide, 

Then slowly, slowly reach each side. 

Two little hands go forward with ease 

To lightly rest on two little knees; 

Now they touch shoulders, hips, and head, 

Then quietly clasp, as if they’re in bed. 
—DOROTHY E. BULLENKAMP 


And then a man called on the phone 
And said that Dad could win 


I told him Dad was sleeping. 

But when my father woke 

He said I should have called him. 
It wasn’t any joke. 


One day when Mom was busy 
She said I drove her wild 
And if I said another word 
I’d be a sorry child. 


But then she didn’t like it 
Because I didn’t yell 
And tell her I could smell burned 


They both said I should speak up 
“In cases such as these,” 

But they TOLD me to be quiet! 
Big folks are hard to please. 


—MABEL WATTS 


SCHOOLTIME FIRST AND 


LAST 


I go walking down the street, 

Smiling at the folks I meet; 

But I mustn’t stop to talk, you see, 

For it’s schooltime now for me. 
—ESTHER FRESHMAN 


Dwarfs are short. 
Pines are tall. 
Mountains are great. 
Kittens are small. 


Ponds are shallow. 
Oceans are deep. 
Daddy’s awake 
While I am asleep. 


Skates are slow. 

Planes are fast. 

“A” comes first, 

And “Z” comes last. 
—ILO ORLEANS 





—KATHERINE A. MURDOCH 


SOUND EFFECTS 


Tap, tap, tap. What is that? 
An old man walking with his cane. 
Tap, tap, tap. 






Pound, pound, pound. What’s that sound? 
Someone working on a roof. 
Pound, pound, pound. 


Click, click, click. A wooden stick 
Pulled along a picket fence. 
Click, click, click. 


Beep, beep, beep. Along the street 
A driver leaning on his horn. 
Beep, beep, beep. 
—JANE W. KROWS 
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THE BORROWING LADY 


SHEILA BANE 


Oo" on the porch Sara was waiting. But she didn’t sit down, because 
she might wrinkle her dress. It was her best pink one that Mother 
let her wear just on special days. 

Today was a really special day! She was going to town shopping. 
Mother was going, too, and Hank and Peter, as soon as Aunt Elizabeth 
came for them in her station wagon. 

Sara danced happily around the porch. She loved to go shopping, but 
most times she had to stay home because she was only little. She didn’t 
need new shoes and things all the time like Hank and Peter. 

Sara could see her brothers now. They were down by the front gate 
waiting for the station wagon to poke its nose around the twisty places in 
the road. Hank and Peter were going to get new jackets in the city, 
because their old ones were too worn cut for school. 

Sara knew she wasn’t going to get anything. But there was so much 
room in the station wagon that Mother said she could go anyway. And 
perhaps they’d have time to stop at the ten-cent store to look at balloons 
and whistles and picture books—the way she loved to do. 

Sara was so excited she twirled round and round on one foot, making 
her dress stick out like a pink umbrella. She twisted so fast she almost 
didn’t see Mother and Daddy come out on the porch. Mother was 
dressed in shopping clothes, but Daddy had his stay-home things on. He 
had to finish painting the henhouse today. 

“Here comes Aunt Elizabeth! Here comes Aunt Elizabeth!” Hank 
and Peter were calling from down by the gate. They were waving their 
arms and pointing up the road. 

Sara hurried down the steps with Mother. Then she stopped, and 
Mother stopped, too. Aunt Elizabeth was coming. But she didn’t have 
her station wagon. She had just the crushy little car that hardly any- 
body else could fit into. 

“Oh, dear!” said Sara. 

“Oh, dear!” said Mother. 

“Oh, dear!” said Aunt Elizabeth hurrying up the path. “The station 
wagon just wouldn’t start for me today!” 

A whirly top began to spin inside Sara’s stomach. She was so disap- 
pointed. “There won't be any room for me, will there?” she asked. 

“I’m afraid not, dear.” Aunt Elizabeth had a sorry 
look on her face. 

Sara swallowed hard. “I don’t really need to go any- 
way,” she said, “cause I haven’t any money saved to 
buy anything.” 

Mother stooped and hugged her tight. “You under- 
stand, don’t you, dear? Hank and Peter have to go, to 
try on their jackets.” 

“It’s all right, Mommy.” Sara gave Mother a kiss, 
and ran back to the porch where Daddy was. 

“Good-by, everybody!” Daddy waved his hand. 

“Good-by, everybody!” Sara’s voice came out kind of 


+ 


THE HAPPY 


ING ROLAND of Nuf Land was a young king. His yellow hair curled like 
K pine-wood shavings. His blue eyes were so bright there seemed to be 
a light shining in them. Best of all, he had a mouth just made for laughing. 

“All of my court advisers are serious men,” said the king. “They 
wouldn’t laugh even if I tickled them. The court ladies are too proud to 
smile. I want someone to laugh with me.” 

Talent, the wisest man in all the kingdom of Nuf, said, “King Roiand, 
what you need is a wife.” 

“Will she laugh with me?” asked Roland. 

“If you marry the happiest girl in the kingdom you may be sure she will 
laugh with you.” 

“Find her for me,” said the king. 

So Talent went up and down and across the kingdom. He looked at all 
the girls with happy faces. He measured their smiles and counted their 
laughs. At last he returned to the palace. 


’ 


THE DOLLAR 


THAT WENT PLACES 


MABEL WATTS 


bumpy. But she waved her hand, too, and tried not to 
make a crooked smile. Then Daddy took his handker- 
chief and caught two big tears. 

“I wish I wasn’t so little, Daddy,” she said. “If I 
could be big like Hank and Peter I’d go shopping too.” 

Daddy smiled. “You're not too little to suit me,” he 
said. “You're big enough to sit on my lap. And you're 
big enough to find my slippers for me.” Then a happy 
look came in his eyes. “I wouldn’t be at all surprised if 
you’re big enough to help me paint the henhouse.” 

“Oh!” cried Sara. “Could I really help, Daddy?” 

Daddy nodded, so Sara ran upstairs, took off her best 
pink dress and hung it in the closet. Then she changed 
into her play shoes and old jeans. 

Daddy had a can of red paint and a little brush ready 
for her when she went downstairs. Then they hurried 
out to the henhouse. 

“Slap! Slap! Slap!” went Daddy's big paintbrush. 

“Splatter! Splatter! Splatter!” went Sara’s small 
paintbrush, until she saw somebody coming down the 
road, (Continued on page 85) 
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ARMER FLINDERS had a horse, and a goat, and a cow. He had a row of quacking 
F ducks, and a hutch full of growing rabbits, and a pen fuli of peeping chicks. 
The animals all had appetites. And one day Farmer Flinders had a big feed bill! 

It would take all the money the farmer had, to pay that feed bill—even the shiny 
silver dollar that he always kept in the back pocket of his overalls. 

The dollar had a winged eagle on one side, and the Lady of Liberty on the other. 
It had a tiny chip out of the top of it, and the year 1921 at the bottom. 

“T hate to part with this dollar,” the farmer told his wife, “for you don’t often 
see one nowadays!” 


“Yes, indeed,” said his wife, “it would certainly be nice if you could keep your 
dollar!” 
The farmer tossed the shiny coin up into the air, and caught it in his hand. Then 


he went to town and paid the feed bill, because it had to be paid. 

“Oh, well,” said the farmer, “it’s a small world, and some day my dollar might 
come back to me!” 

Now the silver dollar belonged to the feed man. “This is a dandy,” he declared, 
“and I’m going to save it for a nest egg!” 

With that the feed man dropped the dollar into a cracked cream pitcher, and set 
it on a high shelf, clear out of sight. 

The silver dollar stayed in the cracked cream pitcher all winter long. 

Then it was spring, and the feed man’s wife wanted a new hat. The hat she 
wanted was in the milliner’s window, right in the middle. 

It was a beautiful yellow straw hat, with blue cornflowers around the brim, and 
a black ribbon tied on the side. And it cost a dollar! 

Now the feed man never denied his wife a thing, so the minute she said “hat,” 
he gave her the precious silver dollar that he was saving. (Continued on page 86) 
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L “I have found the happiest girl in Nuf Land,” said Talent. “Her name 
is Merrybelle.” 

“Show her to me quickly,” cried King Roland, rising excitedly. 

Talent threw open the door and in skipped a girl with merry brown eyes 
and a gay, laughing mouth. The king knew at once that he would love 
her forever. 

But Merrybelle was not alone. Behind her came four little boys and four 
little girls. As soon as she stood still in front of the king, all the children 
gathered around her, hanging on her skirt and pulling on her hands. 
“What is this?” asked the king, scratching his head so that his yellow 
curls bobbed up and down. ‘“Merrybelle is just the wife I want, but I do 
not need all these children.” 

“Oh, sire,” said Merrybelle, laughing, “these are my brothers and sis- 
ters. I am the oldest girl and as we no longer have a mother I take care 
of them. They go every place I do.” 

“Well,” said King Roland, “if I send a good, kind woman to care for 
the children, can you come to the palace and be my wife?” 

Merrybelle’s brown eyes smiled and her wide, happy mouth smiled. 
“That would be wonderful,” she said. “I would love to come to the palace 
sand be your wife because I am sure I will love you forever.” 

What a happy day it was in the land of Nuf when King Roland married 
Merrybelle. Everyone was filled with joy just to see the smiling pair. 
“They are the happiest couple I have ever seen,” said the clergyman 
who married them. 

“Their laughter will fill the palace for years to come,” said Talent. 
“We will be happy for ever and ever,” said King Roland and Queen 
Merrybelle. 

For a whole month after their marriage King Roland and Merrybelle 
were as happy as everyone expected them to be. Every morning Roland 
d breakfast with Merrybelle. Then he kissed her good-by and went to 
work at his desk or in the throne room, taking care of the business of the 
kingdom. At five o’clock every afternoon he stopped his work and went 
to find his wife. 

Sometimes she was in the garden, touching the soft faces of the flowers. 
Sometimes she was in the palace talking with her ladies in waiting. But 
wherever she was, Merrybelle always greeted Roland with a joyful smile— 
until one afternoon when they had been married a month and a day. 

Roland laid down his pen at five o’clock and went to find Merrybelle. 
He looked all over the palace. She was not there. He ran through the 
garden calling her name. Only the sweet faces of the flowers turned to 
him. At last, out of breath, he sank to a bench. As he wiped his forehead, 
he heard someone crying softly, so gently it was almost like music. 

“If Merrybelle ever cried,” he said to himself, “that is how she would 
found.” He rose quietly and followed the crying to a summer house. There 
in the far corner sat Merrybelle with tears running down her cheeks. 

_.. Why are you crying, Merrybelle?” Roland asked, sitting beside her. 
‘Tell me and I will do anything in the world to make you happy again.” 

“That is the trouble,” sighed Merrybelle. “I don’t know why I am 
unhappy.” 

“I know; you shall have a beautiful new dress!” 

Merrybelle shook her head. “I have more dresses than I can ever wear.” 
She wiped her eyes and blew her nose. “This is (Continued on page 92) 








THE PEOPLE-MAGNET 


MARY CALHOUN 


gus inside!” said the red and yellow letters on the cereal box 
which was standing on the kitchen table. And Johnny could hardly 
wait to open it. 

At the grocery store Johnny had passed up the cereal boxes that said 
“Free racer car inside” and “Superman goggles.” He had a very special 
reason for picking the Buy-Crackies box with its surprise. 

Because it might have a submarine in it, just like the one Mike found 
in a Buy-Crackies box yesterday. Then maybe Mike would play sub- 
marines with him. 

Mike was the big boy across the street, and more than anything, 
Johnny wanted Mike to be his friend. But usually Mike was busy with 
the other big boys. 

Johnny ripped off the box top. There, on top of all that cereal he’d 
have to eat, lay the surprise gift. Johnny picked it up and stared at it 
in disgust. 

A magnet! Nothing but an old red magnet with funny silver squiggles 
on it! 

Johnny stuck the magnet in his pocket and scuffed out to his front 
yard. Just then Mike came out of his house. 

“Hey, Mike,” Johnny called. “I got a box of Buy-Crackies, but it 
didn’t have a submarine like yours; just an old magnet.” 

“Let’s see,” said Mike. 

Johnny showed him the magnet and shoved it back into his pocket. 

“That’s too bad,” Mike said, patting Johnny’s shoulder. “Well, I’ve 
got to go play ball now.” 

Mike started to walk off. But he couldn’t. His hand wouldn’t come 
away from Johnny’s shoulder. 

“What have you got on you, glue or something?” puffed Mike. 

He grabbed a tree with his other hand and pulled. But his hand 
wouldn’t come loose from Johnny’s shoulder. 

“Gosh, we’re stuck!” Mike exclaimed. ‘Guess you'll just have to come 
with me.” 

Right off, Johnny knew what he had in his pocket. It was a people- 
magnet! Instead of pulling needles and nails, it pulled people. 

But he wasn’t going to tell. Because now Mike couldn’t go off and 
leave him. Now he could play with Mike and the big boys all afternoon. 

“Let’s go,” Johnny laughed. 

Just then a pillowy plump little woman came pattering up the street. 
It was Miss Ploppet. 

“Oh, my poor pussy! She’s up a tree and can’t get down!” she cried, 
pulling at Mike’s hand. “Please climb up and get my poor pussy!” 

Then she discovered that her hand was stuck to Mike’s hand. 

“For pity sakes!” Miss Ploppet whispered. 

“I know. We're all stuck together,” Mike grinned. “Come on. Where’s 
the cat?” 

So they set off down the street, Johnny, Mike, and Miss Ploppet, all 
fastened to each other by the people-magnet in Johnny’s pocket. 

They heard the little gray cat howling even before they saw it, high 
up in a mulberry tree. 

“This is an easy tree to climb,” Johnny said, swinging his foot into the 
tree crotch. 

“Yes, two boys are better than one,” panted Miss Ploppet. 

But they weren’t. Not with a little old lady to pull up the tree behind 
them. Besides, Mike couldn’t use either of his arms to climb. One hand 
was fastened to Johnny and the other to Miss Ploppet. 

“We can’t do it!” Johnny puffed. 

“Oh, my poor pussy,” sobbed Miss Ploppet. 

Johnny thought maybe he should throw away the people-magnet. Then 
they could get the cat. But after that, Mike would leave him. 

“TI have a thought!” Miss Ploppet brightened. “I'll call the firemen. 
They'll get Pussy down.” 

They all went into Miss Ploppet’s house and she telephoned the fire 
department. Then they hurried back out to the tree to wait. 

At that moment, Mr. Whoopendasher strode down the sidewalk, swing- 
ing his cane furiously. 

“How do you do, Miss Ploppet?” he shouted. 

Before Miss Ploppet could say a word, he seized her hand and shook it. 
Then, of course, he couldn’t let go. (Continued on page 81) 
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USAN stopped reading in the middle of a paragraph. Jack laid down 
his carving knife. Both listened. There wasn’t a sound to be heard. 
But someone had closed the door. 

They were alone in the house— Or were they? 

“Who can it be?” Jack stepped into the hall. The front door was 
closed and locked. The key was on the inside. 

With Susan at his heels, he ran toward the kitchen. The back door 
was closed and locked. And its key was on the inside, too. 

They went upstairs. There, some of the 
doors stood open, and some were closed. 

“Maybe one of them blew shut,” sug- 
gested Susan. 

Jack shook his head. 

“There isn’t any wind. Let’s take a 
look in the basement.” 

“Maybe we should wait until Mother 
and Dad get home,” said Susan. 

“That may be hours from now.” 

Opening the basement door, Jack 
looked down the stairs, and listened. 

Susan peered over his shoulder. “I don’t hear a thing,” she whis- 
pered. 

Slowly, they went down the stairs. The big basement room was 
empty. The little storerooms were empty. The outside entrance door 
was closed and locked. The key was on the inside. 

“We must have imagined it,” Jack said when they were back in the 
kitchen. 

Susan shook her head. “A door closed somewhere.” Crossing the 
front hall, she stopped suddenly. 

At the foot of the big staircase that went up to the second floor lay 
a white envelope. 

Jack opened it. Inside was a single sheet of paper. Cut from a 
newspaper and pasted on, were letters that spelled: 

FIND ME 
“Find who?” Susan asked bewildered. “Or what?” 


SOMEWHERE 
A DOOR CLOSED 


FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 


Her brother shook his head. “This couldn’t have been here when we 
came downstairs. We'd have seen it. It must have been dropped while 
we were in the basement. But how?” 

“The windows?” Susan suggested. 

They hunted, but there wasn’t an open window in the house. 

“There’s someone at the front door!” 

Jack ran to open it, and his parents came in. “Dad, there’s someone 
in the house, and we can’t find him,” he exclaimed! 

“We're sure we heard a door slam,” 
Susan added. 

“Maybe the wind blew the door shut,” 
said their mother. 

“Could the wind have blown this in?” 
Jack held out the mysterious message. 

“Ah, ha!” his father exclaimed. “The 
mystery has begun.” 

“You mean there is a mystery?” Susan 
asked eagerly. “What is it?” 

“Tf I tell you, it won’t be a mystery. 
You sleuths had better get busy! School 
begins Monday, a new home, and a mystery to solve! What more could 
you ask?” 

“But what are we to find?” asked Susan. 

“That is the $64 question,” teased her mother, taking her packages 
into the kitchen. 

Susan and Jack sat down on the bottom step of the staircase to study 
the message. 

“ “Find Me,’” Jack said slowly. “When we don’t know what to look 
for, how will we know we are looking for the right thing?” 

“We heard a door slam,” Susan frowned. “Maybe the door that 
slammed shut is a secret door.” 

“A secret door would have to open into something, and there is no 
hidden room,” Jack reminded her. 

Their father came in with a big box. “Here is that box of games and 
books we had shipped ahead. I'll open the box (Continued on page 75) 


PACOS and His PRULTO sim vice sre 


i Grandmother! Adios! I am on my way.” A thin 
slip of a Mexican boy danced on his bare brown toes 
in front of his home. Beside him stood Chilli, the burro, 
dirty and shaggy and old. Two lumpy bags of charcoal 
were fastened to his sides. 

“Until we meet again, Grandmother,” called Pacos. He 
touched his hand to his lips and blew a kiss to the wrinkled 
old woman who stood in the doorway. 

“Be off with you, you rascal,” laughed his grandmother. 
“Who knows! Other charcoal makers may be in the village 
before you. “Twill serve you right if the fine rich men have 
already bought their charcoal.” 

A dismal thought! Pacos stopped dancing. He took hold 
of Chilli’s rope and started off at once along the dusty path. 

“And mind you,” called his grandmother with a shake of 
her finger, “watch your tongue! None of that voice throw- 
ing, do you hear? Some day it will get you into trouble.” 

Pacos looked back and nodded his head, and his black 
eyes sparkled with mischief. During the long hours spent 
alone in the mountains he had learned to make his voice 
seem to come from other places. Sometimes it seemed to 
come from a thornbush, sometimes from the smoldering 
bed of charcoal, and sometimes from old Chilli himself. 

Once when his grandmother was milking the goat, Pacos 
hid behind a clump of prickly cactus and cried, “Stop! 
It is MY milk you are taking!” 

The words seemed to come straight from the goat’s 
mouth. His grandmother was startled. Up went her heels. 
Over went the pail of milk right into her clean apron. 

“Thoughtless one!” she had scolded. “ ’Tis all your fault. 
There will be no sweet warm milk (Continued on page 96) 
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Words and Music by Raymond J. Malone 








You've got to look, _ and lis-ten If you ex - pect to grow up tall. 


ee 


gotto = stop, and iis - ten Or you will nev - When cross - ing 


. . ° 
streets look to the left and right, Be sure there are no cars in sight. If there’s a 


. ° . Pos 
Wait till you see it’s green; Then on your don’t you dream. You've got to stop, 
y V-_—o- 


lis - ten If you ex - pect to grow You’ve got 


Or you will nev- er, or you will will nev-er grow at all. 
. 
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Sroennest 209 


Tune: “Amaryllis,” by Henri Ghys Words and Arrangement by Elva S$. Daniels 
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you want red cheeks that glow, 


Break- fast 





Straight’ white teeth all 


eat each bite; Break- fast starts your day 


right. When you hear your moth- er call, “Wake up,” Hur-rytothe ta-ble, your milk is in the 


cup. Fix your bowl with ce- re- al and 


Break - fast 
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cream, Don’t for - get your fruit juice, it’s all part of our scheme. 


quick, Don’t waste play- time  be-_ ing 


each bite; Break-fast starts your day out 
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CALLING Ge ronimo ! 


EVELYN WITTER 


HOEY .. Y.. ¥! Geronimo!” Jim Robertson called against the wind. 

He cupped his hands around his mouth for the next call and 
squinted his eyes toward the alfalfa field. There wasn’t much time if 
they were going to get to the County Fair on time. 

Jim’s dad came hurrying around the corner of the barn, the wire clip- 
pers still in his hand. “Don’t tell me that hog of yours has broken fence 
again, and just after we got him bathed and curried!” 

“He must have gone down to the alfalfa field with the other hogs. He 
gets lonesome,” Jim apologized. He focused his eyes carefully on the 
field below for a sight of the hog that was so red in color that Jim had 
named him after the famous redskin in history that he enjoyed reading 
about most, Geronimo. 

“TI got a bale of straw spread in the truck and the loading chute ready. 
I'll need help getting the stock rack on, though. You haven’t much time 
before the entry deadline,” Mr. Robertson reminded Jim. 

“Dad,” Jim turned toward his dad and asked anxiously, “if Geronimo 
wins today I can take him to the State Fair, can’t 1?” 

“We talked about that before.” 

“I know, Dad, but I want to make sure again. It’s so important.” 

“It’s as I said before, Jim—as I’ve been saying since you picked him 
out of that litter of seven.” Mr. Robertson smiled understandingly. “This 
is your hog. All the way. You raised him.” 

Jim squared his shoulders. “I’m proud that I earned his keep working 
in the fields this summer, and saved the entry money from my egg-route 
pay. Now if he wins at the Fair today it will pay his way to the State 
Fair! 

“Whoey . . y! Geronimo!” Jim called again to the hog he had raised 
from a tiny pig. 

“That hog may be a Duroc-Jersey but, by golly, he’s got some Hamp- 
shire in him somewhere, the way he gets out all the time. Never saw a 








Then Jim said, “I see him, Dad! He always comes when I call him.” 
Jim watched the red boar scampering over the brow of the hill. Three 
hundred and fifty perfectly placed pounds, Jim thought. 

It took another currying and Jim had to polish Geronimo’s hoofs again 
before they loaded him into the pickup and set out for the Fair. 

When the proper papers were made out and the entry fee paid, 
Geronimo was assigned to a pen near the rear entrance of the Duroc pa- 
vilion. Jim drove him in and got water and feed right away. The tempo 
of the Fair atmosphere reminded Jim of the drumbeat in a circus band 
before a star performer does a trick of daring. It grew very exciting. 





hog that could find an opening in a fence the way 
Jim’s dad shook his head, looking 


Geronimo can.” 
hopefully toward the hog pasture with his son. 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 





“Now, Son,” said Mr. Robertson, “you and I know 
Geronimo has a good chance of taking top honors. He’s 
got a good cherry-red color—” 


(Continued on page 77) 


“THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW” 


Y NAME is Helen Pryor and I’m in the 
M eighth grade at the Harley School. Right 
now I’m feeling O.K. but this time last week I 
was pretty upset and cranky and hard to get 
along with. I was really plenty worried and 
here’s why. 

Sometimes it’s pretty awful when your father 
is sort of special around town. My friend Betsy 
Cook’s father is a minister at the Methodist 
Church and she’s always having to be careful of 
what she does for fear she’ll embarrass him. 
Alice Frederick’s father is the mayor and she 
has a terrible time. Last month, when we got 
new licenses for our bikes she was the first in 
line and got number 1. Everybody around 
town said it was favoritism because she is the 
mayor’s daughter, but I happen to know she 
stood in line two hours so she’d be sure she 
could have that number. 

My father is only the chief of police, but that 
has its problems, too. If he arrests someone or 
even bawls them out, I hear about it. And if I 
break a safety rule, our patrol captain always 
says, “Wait until I see your father! I’m going 
to tell him.” I think somebody ought to pass a 
law that whatever parents do, it shouldn’t make 
any difference as far as their children are con- 
cerned, 

One of my best friends is Marcia O’Connor. 
Marcia is pretty and she has a lot of nice 


ELIZABETH _F. NOON 


clothes, and she’s really swell fun. Her father 
is the richest man in town, but most of the time 
it doesn’t make any difference to Marcia. When 
we play in her rumpus room, her mother will 
send the maid down with hot chocolate and 
cookies. When we play in our cellar and want 
something ta eat, we have to go get it ourselves. 
But Marcia never seems to mind. 

Marcia’s older brother, Pete, goes to Harvard. 
He’s a senior this year. Mr. O’Connor had 
promised that if he worked hard in the office all 
summer he could have a new car before he went 
back to school. Pete really did a bang-up job 
and Mr. O’Connor kept his word. 

On Labor Day morning, my mother sent me 
up to the delicatessen for some ginger ale and 
there was Pete O’Connor driving down the 
street in a new red sports model. It was low and 
racy and about the sharpest-looking car I’ve 
ever seen. You could tell how proud Pete was 
just by the expression on his face. He waved 
to me at the corner and it made me feel pretty 
swell too. Pete’s a real nice guy. 

That afternoon there was a big baseball game 
between our town and Plattsboro. Pete plays 
baseball in college and had pitched for our town 
team all summer. I went to the game with 
Marcia and Betsy and I think half of the town 
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was there. At the end of nine innings the score 
was tied 0-0. Finally, in the last of the eleventh 
inning, we got a run, and that was it. The final 
score was 1-0. 

Pete O’Connor was wild with joy. He had 
been wanting to pitch a shutout all summer and 
at last he had achieved his ambition. 

My mother drove us back to town and 
Marcia, Betsy, and I stopped at the Chatter Box 
for an ice-cream soda with the gang. My father 
was on the corner directing traffic. On holidays 
he never gets off duty. They're always busy 
times for a policeman. We waved to him as 
we went up the street. I knew it would be after 
midnight before he would get home. 

Of course school always starts the day after 
Labor Day, so the next morning I went down 
Plum Street and turned on to Clipper Road to 
stop by and pick up Marcia. But something 
terrible had happened. Marcia’s eyes were blaz- 
ing with anger when she met me. At first she 
wouldn’t tell me what was wrong, even though 
I asked and asked her. Finally she blurted out, 
“Your father certainly must think he’s some- 
body. You might think he was the most impor- 
tant man in town.” 

“My father?” I asked bewilderedly, wonder- 
ing what he had done. 

Finally I found out. 
pretty happy over 


It seems that Pete was 
(Continued on page 94) 
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A PRIMARY UNIT 


OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


T HE motivation for this unit of study came 
as the result of my second-grade class 
reading Neighbors on the Hill, “Alice and 
Jerry Books” (Row, Peterson & Co.), and 
Friends and Neighbors, “Basic Readers—Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series” (Scott, Foresman 
& Co.). During the discussion of the mean- 
ing of “neighbors,” the children talked about 
their neighbors, and came to understand that 
the place where a number of families lived 
was called a neighborhood. 

The question was raised, “How large is our 
neighborhood?” It was finally decided that 
all children attending Prospect School belong 
to the same neighborhood. From this idea 
came the desire to learn what we could about 
our Prospect Neighborhood. 


Objectives 


1. Develop awareness of the features of the 
neighborhood in which the children live. 

2. Stimulate the child’s powers of observa- 
tion. 

3. Motivate reading. 

4. Encourage cooperative effort. 

5. Draw conclusions from facts observed. 

6. Develop consciousness of social obliga- 
tions to our parents and to our neighbors. 


Proeedure 


The children thought it would be nice if 
we had some pictures of the things which 
were important in our neighborhood. Since 
I had a 35 mm. camera, I suggested that I 
could take pictures which we could show on 
our screen. 

So that we might know what pictures to 
take, the children compiled a list of the fea- 
tures of the neighborhood, which I printed 
on the blackboard. Later, each child copied 
the list, and used it as a reference. 

1. School 4. Our Houses 

2. Prospect Park 5. Our Pets 

3. The Safety Boys 6. Our Streets 
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7. Churches 10. The River 
8. Stores 11. The Railroad 
9. The Dairy 12. Depot Town 


When we talked about taking a picture of 
the school, some wanted to take a picture of 
the part that included our classroom, and 
others wanted the front part of the building. 
Thus, the children realized that we needed 
two pictures to tell our story. 

Several committees were chosen: 

1. To call on the principal to find out 
when the old part was built. 

2. To count the classrooms in the old part. 

3. To count the rooms in the new part. 

We made several trips about the neighbor- 
hood while I took pictures. When it came 
time to take pictures of the homes we discov- 
ered that, like the school, there were two 
kinds—the large older houses, and the smaller 
newer houses. Pictures of both were needed 
to show our neighborhood accurately. 

When the children viewed the finished 
slides, they began discussing the order in 
which the pictures would tell the story best, 
and made suggestions for the commentary. 

An experience chart was made, using one 
page for each group of related pictures. The 
chart was used for reading, and held much 
more interest for them than some of their 
regular reading materials. However, the lat- 
ter took on more meaning when we reread 
some of the stories in our books. This was 
especially true in the retarded reading group. 
Their response was quite remarkable. 


Summary 


In a final discussion, each child told what 
he had learned from our project. 

“J learned more about my neighborhood. 
One of the things I learned was that the 
place where the high school plays ball is 
called Frog Island.” 

“I learned some new words. One I learned 
was island. I thought it was is-land.” 
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“I learned that when we go on a field trip 
we must obey safety rules.” 

“I learned that the river separates us from 
the main part of town.” 

“I learned about the gates on the railroad 
crossing.” 

“I learned how our school tries to keep us 
from getting hurt.” 

“T learned there were many more children 
coming to our school.” 

“I learned there were more people moving 
to our neighborhood. We have to build more 
houses for them.” 

These comments served as a review for the 
children, and for the teacher it was a meas- 
uring stick to show how successful she had 
been in achieving her objectives. She was de- 
lighted to find that the children had put to- 
gether the two facts of the old and new parts 
of the school, and the two kinds of homes, 
and had come to realize that they were living 
in a growing neighborhood. 


Culminating Activity 


When we finished the summary, the teach- 
er asked, “What would you like to do with 
the pictures and the story?” One child said 
that he wished his father and mother could 
see them. From that remark came the plans 
for a party to which parents would be invited. 

But what is a party without refreshments, 
and where could we get them? Should the 
mothers be asked to make cookies? Not when 
they were to be guests, the children decided. 
Finally, they wondered if they could earn 
money for refreshments. As a result, a vari- 
ety of penny candy and bars were purchased 
(with the teacher’s money) from a wholesale 
candy store, and we set up shop in the pavil- 
ion of the park at recess time, and sold candy 
to children in our room and other classes. 

The children took turns selling, so no child 
had to miss recess twice in succession. The 
money for each kind (Continued on page 82) 














roaches to a study of 





the community 


If you're using one--be sure to read the other. 


OUR TOWN AND COUNTY 


HIS unit of study helped each child de- 
T velop a better understanding and an ap- 
preciation of the historical background and 
growth of his town and county, and to real- 
ize that his community had had a vital part 
in the settlement of the West. As worked out 
in our classroom, it aroused their curiosity, 
created a deep interest, and developed un- 
limited enjoyment and enthusiasm. 


Motivation 


During recess, the children had been 
watching an airplane flying overhead. One 
child remarked, “I wonder how we look from 
up there.” That led to remarks concerning 
the appearance of our community from the 
air. The Missouri River furnishes about 75 
miles of our northern boundary and, more 
than anything else, shaped the history of our 
county. The children expressed a desire to 
do something to show how their community 
might appear from a plane. 


Procedure 


After several suggestions were discussed, it 
was decided to make a big map on the floor. 
We considered various materials from which 
to make it, and finally chose soil. Our cus- 
todian made us a sturdy frame 8’ x 7’ of 1” 
x 4” boards. On the floor we placed several 
thicknesses of newspapers. These we extend- 
ed beyond the frame just enough so that we 
could tack them to the outside to prevent the 
dirt spilling on the floor. On newsprint 
measured to fit the frame, we drew the out- 
line of our county and the Missouri River. 

1. Each child brought a handful of peb- 
bles, and a small can of dirt. 

2. Each child placed his rocks along the 
river bank to keep the dirt from sliding into 
the “water,” and spread his can of dirt on 
the map. 

3. With an old scraper, the children spread 
the soil. (We left bare spots where our towns 
are now located.) 


FLORENCE P. EHRHART 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Benton School, 
Marshall, Missouri 


4. We talked about these towns in a gen- 
eral way. (Some children have relatives liv- 
ing in them, and have visited the people.) 

“What do you suppose it was like in our 
county before we had these towns?” one 
child asked. The answers were varied and 
interesting. 


Activities 


At this point, I introduced a little booklet, 
a history of our county, prepared by two local 
teachers for all fourth-graders in our school 
system. Now we were ready to take “an 
imaginary trip into bygone days.” 

1. With our scraper, we covered our town 
sites and were ready to study our county as 
it was before the white man came. 

2. The children brought short, leafy twigs 
which we “planted” along the river, and grass 
which we spread thickly over the plains. (We 
tried to keep everything to scale. If we had 
had some way to drain the soil, we might 
have planted grass seed.) 

3. Next, we brought in the Indians. The 
children made tepees and located them his- 
torically. (Since they had made a compre- 
hensive study of the Plains Indians in grade 
three, we didn’t spend much time in studying 
their way of life.) 

4. In 1810, the first white settlers had 
crovsed the Missouri River at the point which 
is now Arrow Rock. We studied their prob- 
lems: building homes in a wilderness, secur- 
ing food and clothing, making tools, combat- 
ing diseases (especially malaria, since they 
had settled in the Missouri River bottom 
land). Trouble with the Indians during the 
War of 1812 drove the pioneers back across 
the Missouri River to the protection of Fort 
Cooper. 

5. Some remarks by the teacher about the 
War of 1812 brought out the story of Francis 
Scott Key, and how he came to write our na- 
tional anthem, “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
This led to the story of how the pattern of 
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A MIDDLE-GRADE 


UNIT 


There will be lots to borrow. 


our flag had changed. (It’s surprising how 
the simplest beginnings can spiral out into 
almost limitless areas of information! ) 

6. The treaty with the Indians in 1815 lit- 
erally took the red men out of the county and 
brought the white settlers back. Out went 
the tepees, as more settlers came across the 
Missouri River. Our white men’s log cabins 
were made of brown construction paper. 

7. Our state came into the Union in 1821, 
and we found Missouri’s star in the flag. 
The Santa Fe Trail was started in that same 
year at Franklin and crossed the Missouri 
River at Arrow Rock. First by pack train, 
then by covered wagon, we followed the 
Santa Fe Trail across the country. 

8. Each day we used our floor map as a 
stage on which we dramatized historical hap- 
penings. We tried to see the development of 
our community up to the present as a slow- 
moving procession. 

9. We used many devices to make the 
study interesting and meaningful so that the 
children would find pleasure in acquiring 
knowledge about their county. 

a. We placed pictures of pioneer days, 
dolls, 2 candle dip, a small covered wagon, a 
miniature log cabin, and so on, around the 
room. (The children examined the items, 
asked questions, and made comments. ) 

b. We had an attractive display of books 
of early life in America. (The children read 
and shared the material, and learned how to 
use the encyclopedias to better advantage.) 

c. We read and dramatized the fascinat- 
ing stories about Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, 
Bill Clark, George Caleb Bingham, and 
Dr. John Sappington, all of whom had lived 
in or visited in our county. 

10. As the children read and investigated, 
they raised many questions they wanted an- 
swered. These were placed under headings 
as: Homes and Furnishings; Means of Trav- 
el; Kinds of Food; The Pioneer and His Rifle; 
Schools and Churches; Social Gatherings. 

11. Groups with leaders were organized, 
and each chose a topic of special interest to 
them. Their committee reports were pre- 
sented in the form of a playlet, debate, ex- 
hibit, illustrated talk, or mock radio pro- 
gram. The children discovered that they 
could often help one (Continued on page 74) 
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9s Your SCIENCE CORNER Showing ? 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 
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F° many of us, our first day back to school 
is marked by a touching, age-old ceremony 
known as The Bemoaning of the Science Cor- 
ner. We cock a discouraged eye at the collec- 
tion of anonymous sea shells, the battered com- 
pass, the sea horse minus its tail, and we mutter, 
“Shall I bother setting up the blamed thing this 
year? What’s the good of it anyway?” 

Well, that depends. If the science corner 
comes into being as the result of your saying, 
“Let’s have a science corner!” its doom is fairly 
certain. For three days there will be a frenzy 
of contributions—rocks, bird’s nests, and a turtle 
shell inscribed J.D.-L.K. Then all is quiet. You 
suggest tactfully that the display be changed; 
you receive a reply that the subject be changed 
instead. End of science corner. 

This isn’t fair to your pupils, to you, or to 
the science corner. For when it is properly 
planned and maintained, a science corner can 
contribute a lot, not only to your science pro- 
gram but to other subjects as well. 

A science corner is (or should be) a place 
where children are given three good educational 
boosts : 

1. Motivation to carry on firsthand explora- 
tion. 

2. Facilities for carrying on firsthand explo- 
ration. 

3. Facilities for gloating over the products of 
exploration. 

Nowhere have I said anything about beauty, 
although beauty is welcome indeed. I remem- 
ber a stunning display I once saw in a fifth- 
grade class. The subject was “Machines in Our 
Homes.” The display consisted of common de- 
vices such as an egg beater, pliers, screw driver, 
potato ricer, garlic press, and meat grinder, 
with everything properly labeled and classified 
as a lever, screw, wheel, and so on. But all the 
devices were firmly fastened to a plywood board! 
Not a chance to handle, explore, examine, ex- 
periment. Beauty, yes; usefulness, very little. 

So then, let’s consider some features of a use- 
ful science corner, with or without beauty. 
Ideally, it should have three areas (though 
“ideally” is like that good, smart, inexpensive 
basic black dress that my wife keeps looking 
for). These three areas are: 

1. A work surface for doing experiments, 
building models, making charts and dioramas. 

2. A bookshelf for the reading matter related 
to the subject under examination, plus a few 
general references. 

3. Display facilities, including bulletin board 
for charts, pictures, reports; and a level surface 
for models and other 3-dimensional projects. 

Assuming that we have the three areas, let’s 
put them to use. Here’s a brief description of 
a happy, healthy science corner in a sixth-grade 
class that I recently visited. The unit was 
“Pioneers on the Westward March”—a topic 
nicely loaded with science implications. Dur- 
ing the course of the unit, the science corner 
had been used in the following ways (but not 
all at once, of course). 

1. Pioneer transportation. A model Conestoga 
wagon was built and displayed, with a little 
placard asking, “How was this type of wagon 


well suited to the needs of the western pio- 
neers?” An experiment on why wagon-wheel 
hubs are lubricated was set up for pupils to per- 
form during free time. A salt-and-flour relief 
map, showing the various westward routes, was 
displayed with several questions and suggestions 
for related reading from the books on the shelf. 
A model canalboat, complete with cabin and 
rudder, was built out of two milk cartons, from 
directions in a book displayed on the shelf. 

2. Pioneer homes. Models of a miner’s cabin 
and a rancher’s home were built and displayed. 
A large plastic refrigerator jar, half filled with 
sand, was used for pupil experiments on how 
underground water comes up into a dug well. 
A milk carton was used in making a simple well 
windlass, to illustrate the use of wheel and axle 
in hauling water. A placard asked, “What oth- 
er uses of the wheel and axle can you find in 
our classroom? In your home?” On the bul- 
letin board was a magazine cutout showing 
modern well-drilling equipment. 

3. Indian friends of the pioneers. A can of 
modeling clay was available for making Indian 
jars and pots, together with a card of questions 
concerning the origin and uses of clay. A Pu- 
eblo Indian village was built out of small card- 
board boxes, with a miniature cornfield nearby, 
plus questions and reference material on prim- 
itive and modern irrigation. 

4. Plants and animals of the West. A small, 
fat cactus plant was displayed with a sign ask- 
ing how the cactus is protected against grazing 
animals and drought. An old aquarium was 
used for building a cross section of a prairie 
dog’s home, and attention was called to a leaf- 
let on “Animals That Live Together.” 


5. The Land of the West. Some bits of rocks 
and minerals (sandstone, flint, turquoise, jade- 
ite, and so on) were displayed, with questions 
about their use in toolmaking, housing, jewelry. 
Some loose pieces were available for hardness 
testing and identification, with labeled speci- 
mens for comparison. Several beginners’ books 
on rocks were displayed. On the bulletin board 
were contrasting sets of pictures, showing the 
land during the Age of Dinosaurs (from Life) 
and today. 

The final item on the table was quite intri- 
guing, although it had nothing to do with the 
West. It was the Mystery of the Week, appar- 
ently a regular feature. There was a shoe box, 
securely taped to prevent peeking, and not to be 
opened until Friday. Each pupil was invited to 
submit a written guess as to its contents, based 
on these hints: 


I am a wedge. 

I am white. 

I work together with other wedges. 
You like to use me. 

Take good care of me. 


On Friday, when the children opened the box, 
they found Joan’s younger brother’s front tooth! 

Of course, for the teacher to set up and 
maintain a functional science corner could take 
every minute of her spare time, and then some. 
But most of the work can be—and should be— 
done by the children. Each committee (trans- 
portation, pioneer life, and so on) is responsible 
for its share of the total job. Even so, plenty of 
teacher guidance is necessary, but the total 
number of woman-hours involved need not be 
overwhelming. 

And you may even enjoy it! 











ONE of the joys of exploring science with pri- 
mary children is that nobody expects you to dis- 
cover any world-shaking truths. If your children 
learn (a) that there are ways of finding out, 
and (b) that it's fun to find out, they will have 
learned a lot, (My husband, rudely reading over 
my shoulder, says that this is just as true in the 
upper grades, but I'm not going to let him use 
my space to peddle his wares.) 

Take, for example, the matter of magnets. 
Children love to dabble and twiddle with them, 
and that's fine. If, in the course of dabbling and 
twiddling, the children discover that magnets 
attract certain materials (iron and steel), so 
much the better. But some teachers feel im- 
pelled to push further—to teach about “unlike 
poles attract and like poles repel’ and similar 
traps, and pretty soon it isn't fun for anybody. 
So, | suggest, let's keep it simple. 

Here's a bit of simple fun—a magnetic sail- 
boat race. The boat hulls are cut out of milk- 





Enjoying Magnets 
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carton cardboard, the sails are paper, the masts 
are magnetized needles. (To magnetize a nee- 
dle, stroke it in one direction about fifty times 
with one pole of a magnet.) Push the needle 
into the hull and then into the sail, about one- 
third of the needle sticking through the bottom. 

For the race you will need two boats, two 
magnets, and two contestants. Launch the boats 
in a basin of water. Each contestant guides his 
boat by holding a magnet near the top of the 
needle, but the magnet must not touch the nee- 
die. To make it still more exciting, build little 
clay islands to steer around. 

Of course, the children want to know how 
magnets work, and of course you don't know. 
But before you start developing an inferiority 
complex about this, please consider the fact 
that nobody knows what magnetism really is. 
Scientists have found out a great deal about 
how to make magnets, how the particles in a 
magnet are arranged, how they move, and how 
we use them. But the fundamental puzzle about 
magnets remains unsolved—how they attract 
and repel through empty space (for magnets 
don't need air; they work just as well through a 
vacuum). 
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The beach at Rio de Janeiro 
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Loading carnauba palm leaves 


Scenes from 
Brazil 


Photos: Three at left, courtesy Pan American 
Union; above, 8S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc.; 
below, International Freighting Corporation 


Bags of coffee beans at Santos 














South America - I 


BRAZIL 


Wlarian Ff. Onsen 


The Instructor Social Studies Editor 


| rn a study of South America, and 
of Brazil in particular, will be a special pleas- 
ure if you are one of the few lucky teachers who 
have visited all or part of this southern conti- 
nent in the Western Hemisphere. You will 
have many memorable experiences to share 
with your upper-graders. And you can further 
develop their curiosity and interest by decorat- 
ing the classroom with some of the maps, souve- 
nirs, and special purchases which highlighted 
your trip. However, if you are one of the many 
teachers who are still looking at South American 
travel literature and saving money for such a 
trip, there are other ways to initiate this study 
which cap be equally effective. 


Your Approach 


Since we’re close to the fall season in our part 
of the world, you might ask your class: 

1. Is it summer or winter in Brazil? 

2. Does it snow there? 

3. Where is Brazil located in relation to the 
equator? 

4. Is every part of Brazil hot? 

Guessing or finding the answers to these ques- 
tions will serve as an introductory motivation. 

First, let’s locate Brazil on the globe; find the 
equator. Using the scale of miles on a map, 
figure the distance between where you live and 
Rio de Janeiro. By the time the children have 
this answer, they may feel that Brazil is too far 
away to have any connection with them. To 
dispel this impression, inquire how many— 

1. Parents drink coffee for breakfast? 

2. Children like hot chocolate, chocolate can- 
dy, or ice cream? 

3. Fathers polish their own cars with wax? 

4. Boys and girls like Brazil nuts? Here we 
have coffee, cacao beans (from which chocolate 
is made), carnaiba wax (used in car polish), 
and nuts—four Brazilian products which touch 
our daily lives. 


Your Contributions 


As the teacher, you could mention a number 
of facts which will be more meaningful if the 
children have completed a study of the U.S. 

1. The Pilgrims were not the first white set- 
tlers in the Western Hemisphere. Brazil’s Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro were nearly 100 years 
old by the time the “Mayflower” dropped an- 
chor at Plymouth in 1620. 

2. The United States of Brazil includes 20 
States, a federal district similar to our District 
of Columbia, and 5 territories comparable 
to our Alaska, Hawaii, Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico. 

3. The Amazon River pours out more water, 
but is not as long as the combined Missouri and 


Mississippi Rivers. However, it is an important 
means of communication in northern Brazil. 

4. The Portuguese rulers sent colonists to 
Brazil just as the English and Dutch did to our 
part of the hemisphere. 


Your Objectives 


1. To make sure children know that in Brazil 
the official language is Portuguese, but in other 
South American countries it is Spanish. 

2. To help them understand that the country 
has many valuable resources which can be more 
fully developed. 

3. To develop an appreciation for the mix- 
ture of races who live happily together in Brazil. 

4. To develop their understanding of the ef- 
fect of climate, jungle, and mountains on the 
people’s lives and prosperity. 

5. To help them appreciate that these factors 
created as many problems for the early Brazil- 
ian settlers as our pioneers experienced crossing 
the country westward over mountain, river, and 
plain. 

6. To develop a feeling of familiarity with 
the cities, industries, and products of Brazil. 


Your Fact Sheet 
Geography 

1. Brazil is as large as the U.S.A. plus an 
extra Texas, and it touches every other country 
of South America except Chile and Ecuador. 
Its coastline extends from French Guiana to 
Uruguay—a distance of 4,500 miles. 

2. The number 3 will be helpful in remem- 
bering geographic characteristics: 

Three regions—the lowlands of the jungle 
along the Amazon in the north and northwest; 
the scrublands and semidesert of the northeast; 
the central and southern coastal areas. 

Three mountain ranges—the Serra do Mar 
(the Great Escarpment) along the coast; Serra 
do Espenhago (central backbone range) ; moun- 
tains bordering the Guianas. 

Three main rivers—the Amazon in the 
north; the Sao Francisco in the northeast; the 
Parana in southern Brazil. 

3. The Amazon River, rising in the Andes 
Mountains only 100 miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, empties its muddy waters into the At- 
lantic on the equator. Marajé, one of the two 
large islands in its mouth, is as large as Switzer- 
land—100 miles long and 180 miles wide. 

4. The Sao Francisco River, rising in south 
central Brazil, flows north and parallel with the 
coast for 1,000 miles. A large dam harnesses the 
power of the river as it flows over Paulo Alfonso 
Falls. Besides electricity for industry, it provides 
irrigation for the scmidesert areas which often 
have long droughts. 
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5. The Parana River travels 2,800 miles in 
southern Brazil, but its navigational importance 
is diminished by the many rapids. However, it 
has value as a source of hydroelectric power. 

6. Pico da Bandeira (9,482 ft.), Brazil’s high- 
est mountain, is part of the Serra do Mar north- 
east of Rio de Janeiro. 

History. 

1. October 12, 1492, is an important histori- 
cal date to us, but in Brazil it is April 22, 1500, 
when Pedro Alvares Cabral stepped ashore on 
the southern coast of the present-day state of 
Bahia. 

2. In 1492, the year Columbus discovered 
America, the Spanish and Portuguese rulers ap- 
pealed to Pope Alexander VI to settle their 
claims to new lands. He divided the world be- 
tween the poles on a line 250 miles west of the 
Cape Verde and Azores Islands. Two years 
later, he changed the Line of Demarcation to 
370 miles west of the islands. According to the 
Pope’s ruling, the Spanish could claim every- 
thing newly discovered west of the line. As a 
result, Brazil became a Portuguese possession 
because it extended east of the line. 

3. Vincente Yafiez Pinzon, a captain of 
Columbus’ ship, the “Nina,” explored Brazil’s 
coast in 1500 and traveled 50 miles up the 
Amazon River. 

4. Amerigo Vespucci, sailing along the Brazil- 
ian coast, named the various Capes for the saint 
on whose feast day he reached each point. When 
he came into Rio’s harbor on January 1, 1502, 
he thought it was the mouth of a great river, so 
he named it Rio de Janeiro (River of January). 

5. The Portuguese king divided the coastal 
area south of the bulge among 12 wealthy men. 
They were to establish colonies by supplying 
working residents, schools, churches, and a 
means of earning a living. 

6. Brazil’s government history might be brief- 
ly described in four parts: colony, co-kingdom 
with Portugal, empire, and republic. 

Portuguese royalty lived and held court in 
Rio de Janeiro (1808-1821) while Napoleon 
was terrorizing Europe. When they returned to 
Portugal Dom Joao (King John VI) left his son 
Dom Pedro I as ruler. Dom Pedro declared 
Brazil’s independence on September 7, 1822, be- 
cause he was offended by orders from home. 
He became Brazil’s first emperor, and held office 
for 9 years, until he abdicated in favor of 5-year- 
old Dom Pedro II, who became emperor at age 
15. Upon Dom Pedro II’s abdication on No- 
vember 15, 1889, Brazil became a republic. A 
Constitution, patterned on that of the U.S.A. 
was written, and the (Continued on page 98) 
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MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 


SPECIAL CLASS TEACHER. 
COLUMBUS SCHOOL. 
BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 


MOTIVATING 





EEDING Rousseau’s words that “children will always do something that 
keeps them moving freely,” teachers of young retarded children in 
special classes can use construction activities to many good advantages. 
Materials such as building blocks of various shapes and sizes, Tinkertoys, 
Erector sets, building logs, boxes, and discarded crates are easily manipu- 
lated. The children build whatever they like during their free-time peri- 
ods, and make projects which are scaled to their abilities and interests. 


EXCEPTIONAL | 








SLOW LEARNERS WITH 


CONSTRUCTION TOYS 


alternating passive, restricted work periods with active, large-muscle ac- 
tivities. Aided by frequent praise and encouragement from the teacher, 
the children can develop confidence and self-reliance through their build- 
ing experiences. 

Furthermore, these activities give the teacher a good opportunity to 
observe the social and emotional development of her pupils. At the be- 
ginning of the school year, Marvin was conspicuous because his contacts 
with his classmates were negative and hostile. He could not get into their 
group activities, nor start any project of his own. Quite frequently he 
would deliberately knock down the other children’s structures and upset 
their games. A year later this boy was in the center of the children’s 
group activities, sharing and playing calmly. 

During free-time periods, a child sometimes re-enacts a situation or 
problem existing in his home. This sheds light on his classroom behavior 
and provides the teacher with information for anecdotal records. 

Manipulative activities have added value from the standpoint of men- 
tal hygiene for they provide wholesome outlets for nervous tension and 
emotional release. Discipline problems can be reduced when a child finds 
satisfaction and recognition through something made with his own hands. 
Self-direction also develops when a child has to exercise self-control in 





Nonreaders, the verbally limited, and the shy min- 
gle easily with the more mature children, as they all 
become absorbed in building houses, towns, or trains. 
“Let’s put Porky (the white pet rat) in this house!” 
suggests Fred. Paul has a different idea. “Let’s take 
him for a ride to the station.” “Take him under the 
gate and through the tunnel,” requests Leslie. There 
are constant opportunities for socializing experiences 
and for creativeness. The children’s structures pro- 
gress from simple to more complex designs. They de- 
velop concentration and discover things that they can 
do. Working with concrete materials they also devel- 
op insight, for they can perceive their goals and the 
steps needed to attain them. 

Construction projects require larger blocks of time. 
However, since such children have a short interest 
span, this is one way to enliven the daily program by 


Photos from Audio-Visual Dept., Berkeley Public Schools 


order to earn the privilege of free activities. 


(Continued on page 72) 


HELPING GIFTED CHILDREN 
TO WRITE CREATIVELY 


ARE you getting the best creative writing 
from your mentally advanced pupils? 

These children often excel in the use of 
language. 

They are capable of originality that will 
delight them at the moment, 
inspire less imaginative classmates, 
lead to future accomplishments. 

BUT they are sometimes indifferent; they 
need to be motivated. 

HERE is what happened when MARY 
STENNING JONES invited her 
fourth-graders at the Grant School 
in Santa Monica, California, to set 
down their impressions of a rainstorm. 


RAIN 
Gordon McFadin 
The rain is a sea serpent blowing thunder from his 
mouth, 
The rain is beautiful and a touch of sadness. 
The rain is a curtain slipping down to earth. 
The streets are covered with glass. 
The people are little elves under toadstools. 
After it's all over the flowers stretch after their 
long drink. 


THE RAIN 
Raymond Hamilton 
When it rains | hear 
cars splashing through puddles, 
raindrops falling on the houses. 
| see the water splash high 
and come down with a great big splash, 
And then no trace of the water 
being splashed up 
or coming down with a great big splash. 
When the lightning flashes 
and the thunder roars 
it sounds like a herd of lions. 
The lightning looks like huge claws 
reaching down to tear up the earth. 
But when the rain is over 
the wicked looking clouds run away 
and let the sun show through. 


TO MOTIVATE her pupils, Miss Jones said: 
“Tell what the rain makes you think 
of.” 

“Tell how you feel about the rain.” 

SHE DID NOT: 

Insist on (or even applaud) rhyme. 
Demand that words be spelled correct- 
ly until the children had completely 
finished setting down their ideas. 
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HE piggie bank was Jimmy’s birthday present from his 
T Auntie Sue, and Mr. McGillicuddy, an elderly neigh- 
bor, had given him a hundred pennies. “Plunk!” went the 
first penny as it disappeared through the slot and hit the 
bottom of the piggie’s tummy. “Plink!” went the second 
penny as it hit the first one. Jimmy could shake the plump- 
looking rosy-pink piggie, and hear them rattle. Light from 
the burning logs in Mr. McGillicuddy’s fireplace gleamed 
on a very shiny coin. It was prettier than the others be- 
cause it was new. Jimmy held it aside, as he asked, “Where 
do pennies come from, Mr. McGillicuddy?” 

“Eh?—a—er—what’s that, Jimmy?” 

Mr. McGillicuddy was very, very old. Maybe a hundred 
years, thought Jimmy. He had worked all day on an an- 
tique rocking chair that a customer had brought to his shop 
for repairs. When he tried it out for sitting comfort, he 
had almost rocked himself to sleep. 

“Do you make the pennies, Mr. McGillicuddy?” Jimmy 
tried again. But the rocking chair went back and forth a 
few more times, then stopped. Jimmy dropped more pen- 
nies through the slot and every time they plinked or 
plunked, the old man’s eyelids fluttered and the rocker 
went to and fro. 

Suddenly, the shiny new coin slipped through Jimmy’s 
fingers and rolled away. It rolled around the rocking chair 
and finally plopped over on its side, right underneath it. 


Birthday Pennies 


Jimmy crawled quietly under the big rocker from the back, 
so as not to disturb Mr. McGillicuddy. It was cozy and 
warm there, and as the boy slowly dropped more pennies 
into his bank, he became quite drowsy. When he picked 
up one penny, the Lincoln head seemed to smile at him. 

“No,” it said in a faraway voice that came closer and 
closer. “Mr. McGillicuddy doesn’t make pennies, but he’s 
had some of us a long, long time.” 

“Who did make you?” Jimmy inquired. 

“We’re made at the U.S. Mint,” the coin replied. 

“What is a mint?” Jimmy asked a little timidly. 

“A mint is where coins are made,” said the Lincoln Head. 
“Look more closely and you will discover other things.” 

“I see the word ‘Liberty,’ ” said Jimmy. 

“Liberty is on all U.S. coins. That is the law,” answered 
the coin. 

“T see an ‘S’ under the date, 
coins have ‘S’s’ on them?” 

“Not all do,” said the Lincoln Head. “Those coins were 
made in San Francisco. Some have a ‘D’ which means 
they were struck in Denver. When there is no letter, it 
means they were made in Philadelphia.” 

“Why?” asked Jimmy. 

“That is the main mint. It doesn’t need a letter,” said 
the penny. “That’s where George Washington watched the 
first U.S. coins being made. That (Continued on page 83) 


” said Jimmy. “Why do the 


OUR FIRST NATIONAL 


EDITH TOAN 


EVILS TOWER, in northeastern Wyoming, 
D was the first of our National Monu- 
ments. It was dedicated by President Theodore 
Roosevelt fifty years ago on September 24, 1906. 
From a distance Devils Tower, standing above 
the pine woods, looks like the stump of a tre- 
mendous tree cut down by some giant Paul 
Bunyan. But a closer view reveals that it is a 
massive rock. 

It rises so steeply to a height of about 865 
feet from its hilltop base that only a few people 
have ever climbed up to its top, but getting 
down again is quite a problem. Around the base 
there is a boulder-strewn path where you can 
walk close to the great rock, but to get the best 
view of the fluted columns that give the appear- 
ance of rough tree bark, it is better to stand 
much farther away. 

The diameter of the column at the base is 
about 1,000 feet, but it narrows upward until 
the top diameter averages 275 feet. Here ferns, 
mosses, shrubs, grasses, and sagebrush grow on 
the 1%-acre surface. Chipmunks, mice, and 
pack rats have been seen on the top, but to the 
hawk and falcon it is an ideal home. 

The exact origin of Devils Tower is a mys- 
tery. Geologists say that it was once molten or 
flowing lava deep within the earth. Long ago, 
as it cooled and contracted it formed the rocky 
shaft we see today. It is not certain whether 
this shaft is from the neck of a prehistoric vol- 


‘e.' ' 
cano, or whether it was a sheet of molten lava 
pushed up between two other kinds of rock. For 
centuries after its formation in the Age of Mam- 
mals, about fifty million years ago, it remained 
underground. Gradually, the winds and rains 
of the centuries wore the softer surrounding 
rock away, and for over a million years Devils 
Tower has stood above the countryside. It was 
very old when the Indians hunted on the plains 
and in the woods near by, and when the first 
white pioneers crossed the Belle Fourche 
(French words meaning Beautiful Fork) River. 

The Sioux Indians who lived in this area had 
their own explanation of the rock. They called 
it Mateo Tepee, which meant Grizzly Bears’ 
Lodge, and this is their story. 

There were once seven brothers, and the 
youngest possessed magic powers. The eldest 
brother had a beautiful wife whom he loved 
very much, but one day she was carried 
off by a great Grizzly Bear. Though the 
eldest brother tried as hard as he could, 
he was unsuccessful against the power- 
ful bear, and so he asked his young- 
est brother’s help. 
(Continued on page 91 
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RE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young 
girls is a delicate matter. And now 
more than ever, the responsibility is 
shared by teachers and parents. 






To help you cover this subject 
simply and clearly, Modess offers a 






complete program of educational ma- 


Bi 





terial for use with mothers of girls 
| and girls themselves. Includes an 
award-winning movie, a series of 
| booklets and a teaching portfolio! 

4 Order as many copies as you wish 


i, . free from the makers of Modess 
‘Saye 


Sanitary Napkins and Belts, 


“‘SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED’’—A charming booklet for girls 


9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstruation in simple, clear terms. 


“GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’—booklet for girls 12 and older. Delight- 
fully illustrated, explains menstruation in a teen-ager’s language. In- 
cludes tips on health, beauty and poise. 


“HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?”’— beautiful booklet for mothers. 
Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen girls about menstruation. 


“EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’— includes complete 


teaching guide, large anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 


“MOLLY GROWS UP’’— movie for girls 9 to 14.. 
showing to mothers. 


. also excellent for 
“Molly Grows Up” is the first movie on men- 
struation done with live actors. 16 mm., 
running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


black and white, sound— 








Complete menstrual education 
program FREE! 


Graded, easy to use... for use in class 


or for discussions with parents. 























| |.. Shall 1 Tell 
My Daughter? 









Box 5664-9, Milltown, N.J. 


Copies of “Sally and Mary and | 


Kate Wondered” 
“Growing Up and 














Copies of 
Liking It” 
Copies of 
My Daughter?” 





















Please send me free: 


16 mm. movie, 


“How Shall I Tell Date 
Alternate Date 


Crt ational 
< Virdfoteo on 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corp. 


One “Educational Portfolio on 


Menstrual Hygiene” 
“Molly Grows 
p”” (on free loan) 


Wanted: 





Menstrual Hygiene 


FILM—*‘MOLLY GROWS UP” 





School 








Street 





City 
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BERNICE M. CHAPPEL 


TEACHER, SECOND GRADE, 


THE BRIGHTON AREA SCHOOLS, BRIGHTON, MICHIGAN 


DO YOUR 


SECOND - GRADERS 


SAY... 


| don't like 
SPELLING!” 


Have you wondered why so many primary 
children dislike spelling? I’m sure you will agree 
that when second-grade children come to school 
in September they have forgotten much of their 
reading vocabulary, and many of the letter 
names. When you give them their new spelling 
books, and turn to the first lesson, they are puz- 
zled. They do not recognize the words. They 
cannot remember the letter names. 

You work with the but test day arrives all 
too soon, and far too :-any of the group meet 
their first test with failure. Of course, they are 
discouraged, but you assure them that they will 
do better next week. However, by the end of 
the second week they are not showing improve- 
ment. The slower ones are still more discour- 
aged, and you are beginning to hear, “I don’t 
like spelling!” 


Create a Desire 


It’s a gloomy picture, isn’t it? But cheer up! 
There is a workable solution. 

When the children arrive in September, you 
should have in mind your goal for spelling for 
the year: You want your group to master the 
words which will be needed by average second- 
grade children. However, during the first week 
of school it is best to say nothing at all to the 
group about spelling as a subject. 

When you are working with them individual- 
ly, or as a group, on charts, you merely drop a 
remark now and then about how convenient it 
is to be able to spell the words one needs to use. 
You are quietly trying to build a desire on the 
part of the children to know how to spell. If 
you can show them that they need to know how 
to spell in order to do the things they want to 
do, you will have created a desire for spelling. 


Stimulate Interest 


You, the teacher, know the words you have 
selected for the first lesson. If you do not feel 
capable of selecting the words, use a standard 
second-grade textbook as a guide. 
the children do not need a textbook. 

Perhaps you have chosen a text with the fol- 
lowing words in the first lesson: baby, toy, 


However, 
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drum, boat. Please 

keep in mind that the chil- 

dren know nothing of this first list. You wish 
to create an interest in spelling, and a desire on 
the part of the children to spell these words. 

A simple way to stimulate interest is for you 
to find pictures of a baby and the toys men- 
tioned in the list. Paste them on a large piece 
of reading chart paper, and hang them at the 
front of the room. Then wait. Before long 
questions will begin about the pictures. Finally, 
when you feei interest is great enough, casually 
ask the group what they think you might do 
with them. 

If the children have had experience in first 
grade with making group stories, someone will 
be sure to say eagerly, “We could make a story 
about a baby and some toys!” Of course, this 
is exactly the suggestion you are hoping to hear. 
If your group has had no work with composing 
stories, you will need to guide them carefully 
until they arrive at the point where they see a 
“story” is possible. 

Remember nothing has been said about the 
subject of spelling in connection with the pic- 
tures or the story. 


Making a Story 


Before you actually write anything the chil- 
dren should be asked to think of things they 
could say, using the names of the toys and the 
baby whose picture is on the chart. Let each 
child who volunteers express his ideas. Encour- 
age the more immature children to take part in 
this activity. They often can think of interest- 
ing sentences to contribute, and in this way you 
are giving them confidence in their ability to 
help in making the story. 

After your discussion you are ready to write 
the story. Put it on the blackboard as children 
dictate suitable sentences. You might like to 
suggest that “since it is to be our story, we want 
everyone in the room to be able to read it.” 
This suggestion will be a hint to the children 
that the vocabulary should not be difficult. 
Very often children will use the names of 
children which are in their readers. 
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COURTESY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


After you finish your story, sev- 
eral children will wish to read it, for 

they never seem to tire of the stories they 
have helped to write. Very soon everyone in 
the room will be able to read it—even the im- 
mature children will want to show you how well 
they can read. 

The following is an example of an actual story 
prepared by an immature second grade, using the 
word list mentioned above. 

Toys For Basy 
Dick is a baby. 
He had a birthday. 
His friends gave him toys. 
Now he has a toy boat and a toy drum. 
The baby plays with his toys. 
A Beason for Spelling 


Now you have the children genuinely inter- 
ested in this list of words. By your guidance in 
using carefully thought-out questions, you will 
be able to make it seem very desirable to know 
how to spell certain words “so you will soon be 
able to write stories by yourself.” After discus- 
sion, and always with proper guidance, the chil- 
dren will select baby, toy, drum, and boat as 
their first words to master. 

This method of developing interest in a new 
lesson takes slightly longer in the beginning, but 
as the weeks go by you will find your group 
working more rapidly. If they make a story us- 
ing the words they will later learn to spell, you 
are giving them a reason for spelling—you are 
making spelling meaningful. 


Teach Them How to Study 


sefore you work with the group on spelling a 
second time, you should have their story copied 
in manuscript below the pictures on the chart, 
with a list of the words which they chose to 
learn. Keep the story and words for the cur- 
rent lesson at the front of the room. Remember, 
this chart is their spelling textbook. 

You are now ready to teach them how to 
study spelling. Do not hurry at this point. If 
the children learn to study this first list of words 
correctly, the second lesson will proceed much 
more rapidly. The words for the first lesson con- 
tain nine letters—b,a,y,t,o,d,r,u,zm. Some of the 
children will know all of these letters, and the 
rest will know part of (Continued on page 72) 


























BULLETIN BOARD 


Physiologic Response of Boys 12 to 14 
Years Old to Different Breakfasts* 


<* 
@ BETTER 7% 
= BREAKFAST © 


_genek controlled studies to determine 
the effect of the size and content of breakfast on 
the physiologic responses of school boys 12 to 
14 years of age were recently reported at a promi- 
nent medical school. 


These experiments, conducted jointly by the De- 
partments of Nutrition and Physiology, used the 
following breakfast regimens: 


Basic Cereal and Milk Breakfast 
Basic Bacon, Egg, and Milk Breakfast 
Mixed Basic Breakfast 

Mixed Heavy Breakfast 


The first three basic breakfasts provided approxi- 

mately one-fourth of the daily caloric requirement, 

while the fourth one provided approximately 40 
per cent of the total daily caloric requirement. 

* Daum, K., Tuttle, W. W., Larsen, R., Roloff, 

L., and Salzano, J.: Physiologic Response 


of Boys 12 to 14 Years Old to Different 
Breakfasts. J. Am. Dietet. A. 31:4, 1955. 


For Better 
Breakfast Boosters 


The Results of the Study 


There was no differentiation by way of the physiologic 
responses studied after the consumption of similar basic 
breakfasts built around bacon, eggs, and milk, and 
around cereal and milk. 


There was no differentiation between the basic and 
heavy breakfasts in 12 to 14 year old boys. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that 12 to 14 year old girls would 
react similarly to the boys of the same age group. 


In all other age groups, a basic breakfast providing 
approximately one-fourth of the total daily caloric and 
protein requirement is to be recommended rather than 
a heavy morning meal, as far as physical and mental 
efficiency in the late morning hours are concerned. 


Nutritionally Complete for All Ages 


The basic cereal and milk breakfast consisting of fruit, 
cereal (whole grain, enriched or restored), milk, bread 
and butter supplying one-fourth of the daily caloric 
need, is well balanced in essential nutrients needed by 
all ages. A basic cereal and milk breakfast is just as 
effective as a basic bacon, egg, and milk breakfast in 
promoting the maintenance of good vigor, alertness, and 
well-being for school boys and girls 12 to 14 years old 
during the late morning hours, as was demonstrated 
for college women and men in previous studies. Break- 
fast is a must for all ages! 








September is Better Breakfast Month 


Two newly-revised tested teaching units, each 
consisting of a Teacher’s Manual and a Wall 
Chart, are ready for Grades 1, 2 and 3, and for 
Grades 4, 5 and 6. See coupon section and send 
for yours at once for Classroom Better Break- 
fast Projects. 











CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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5 Problems in Science 


Glenn O. Blough 
Wants to Discuss with You 


The textbook committee of which | am a 
member is setting up standards to be used in 
choosing new science textbooks for use in our 
school. What criteria should we follow in 
selecting our new books? 


ye the sake of organization you might divide 
your check list into three sections: physical 
appearance, illustrations, and content. In de- 
termining criteria under each of these headings, 
your committee will think about your own situ- 
ation and how your specific needs should influ- 
ence selection. Here are some general criteria 
that have been frequently used in evaluating: 
Physical appearance. 

Binding durable. 

Type easily read. 

Paper of good quality. 

Physical appearance attractive and typog- 
raphy appropriate. 

Illustrations. 

Appropriate for purpose and grade level of 
text, accurate, clear, interesting, meaningful. 
Content. 

Appropriate as to interest and difficulty for 
grade levels. 

Accurate in every detail. 

Clearly and carefully written so that pupils 
can comprehend according to the grade level 
intended. 

Concepts sufficiently developed to be mean- 
ingful. 

Language and style suitable to grade levels 

Develops a sequence of subject matter. 

Instructional aids interesting and adequate. 


1 teach a combination of third- and fourth- 
grade pupils. Would you suggest that these 
grades work together on science units? What 
particular subjects would be appropriate? 

N GENERAL, it would seem that these 
i pupils could work together in their 


You will note that each of these is 
stated as a problem. One of the ob- 
jectives for teaching science in the 
elementary school is to help pupils 
grow in ability to solve problems. This being 
the case, it seems reasonable to begin the science 
experiences by solving a problem. Having stat- 
ed the problem or problems for consideration, 
pupils are urged to suggest ways of solving them. 
These may be: experimenting, reading, observ- 
ing, asking someone, and so on. Such a proce- 
dure gives more meaning to science activities. 


Our school is interested in providing appro- 
priate science experiences for the gifted p* 
pils. Can you give us some suggestions? 
i producing scientists is not the 

main purpose of science programs in the 
elementary school, we do have some responsi- 
bilities toward identifying pupils who are espe- 
cially interested and gifted in this field and then 
doing something to help them. First of all, how- 
ever, it is important that the science offering for 
all of the pupils be an adequate one. Alas, this 
is not presently the case in a large number of 
schools. The science is, in too many instances, 
incidental in nature, not well organized, and 
poorly taught. These schools cannot expect to 
provide good experiences for exceptionally tal- 
ented children; they do not even provide a 
learning situation where interest and curiosity 
are aroused, and where pupils see how satisfy- 
ing discovering in science can be. 

But in the many schools which have a well 
organized, challenging science program, there 
are certain to appear many pupils who give evi- 
dence of unusual ability and interest in the field 
of science. In addition to the prescribed pro- 
gram, they will participate in many other activ- 





science since their interests may be very 
similar. It often happens when two 
grades are in the same room that each 
grade “listens in” on the science of the 
other anyway. There are many science 
problems that interest these ages. Your 
selection depends on many things. The 
interests and abilities of your group, 
their previous science experiences, the 
plans for the following grades, and your 
own interests and abilities are some of 
the factors that influence selection of 
subject matter. 

Among the science problems that 
have been dealt with successfully with 
eight- and nine-year-olds are: How do 
plants and animals change as the sea- 
sons change? How do we use magnets 
and how do they work? How does the 
sun help us? How do different forces 
help us do work? What makes our 
weather change? 





dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 


Professor of Education, and Director, University Elementary School, 
Chairman, Department of Arts Education, Florida State University, 
Ti 


Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 
Psychologist, Public Schools, Millburn, New Jersey 
Supervisor, Public Schools, Madison County, Tennessee 
Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, Idyllwild, California 


Professor of Education and Head of Reading Center, Teachers College, 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Maryland, College Park 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Mishawaka, Ind. 


YOUR COUNSELORS 


The following nine specialists will answer 
specific questions without charge. Ad- 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- 
ville, N.Y., and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Arithmetic——-HERBERT F. SPITZER 

State University of lowa 

Art—iIVAN E. JOHNSON 

allahassee, Florida 

Audio-Visual Aids—r. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Child Development—Pavut L. HILL 
Language—LOUISE OAKLEY 
Music—sEATRICE KRONE 


Reading—ruUTH STRANG 


Columbia University, New York 


Science—CLENN 0. BLOUGH 


Social Studies—HANNAH M. LINDAHL 





Fabian Bachrach 
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COUNSELOR 
Of the MONTH 


ities in and out of school. Among these are: 
help with committees that are exploring prob- 
lems that go deeper into the subject than the 
entire class wishes to do; locate and report on 
resources (people, places, things, reading mate- 
rial) useful to the class; explore problems of 
individual interest as part of the regular class- 
work or on unrelated problems; construct learn- 
ing devices such as apparatus or experiments 
for use by the class; act as leader of a science 
club; act as resource persons for primary-grade 
science classes. There are, of course, many oth- 
er similar appropriate opportunities. 

What is the function of the average elemen- 
tary-school teacher in meeting the needs of those 
especially gifted in science? Since in many cases 
the teacher herself does not have exceptional 
knowledge in the field of science, the most she 
can do is: be interested in the pupil’s interest, 
and explore it with him insofar as time permits; 
furnish him with reading material and other 
learning materials; put him in touch with per- 
sons who do have the scientific know-how to be 
of help (a high-school science teacher, a local 
scientist, or similar resource person). 


We are planning to order reference material 
on the care of pets, and information on 
science experiments and equipment. Can 
you supply such information? 
A CHOICE from the following is almost sure to 
fit your needs. Each book gives specific 
suggestions for care of animals in the classroom 
or for building and using science equipment. 

Blough, Glenn O.; and Campbell, Marjorie: 
Making and Using Classroom Science Materials 
in the Elementary School (Dryden Press, New 
York; 1954; $2.75). 

Brown, Vinson: How to Make a Miniature 
Zoo (Little, Brown, Boston; 1956; $2.75). 

Greenberg, Sylvia; and Raskin, Edith L.: 
Home-made Zoo (McKay, New York; 1952; 
$3.00). 

Parker, Bertha M.: Science Experiences, 
Elementary School (Row, Peterson, Evanston, 
Illinois; 1952; $3.00). 

Woolley, Catherine: Schcolroom Zoo 
(Morrow, New York; 1950; $2.90). 


The primary teachers in ou; school are meet- 

ing together this year to plan a science pro- 

gram. What suggestions have you? 

| eed of all, I would suggest that you enlist 
the help of intermediate-grade teachers to 

insure some continuity in your program. The 

most satisfactory results (Continued on page 76) 


NEXT MONTH: Paul L. Hill will dis- 
cuss problems in child development. 
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Beet Sugar 
| Is a Challenging Social-Studies Activity 














EACH KIT INCLUDES 
TEACHER'S MANUAL—Background material plus a working outline for the unit-- 


helps for developing each section with classroom tested activities--program sugges- 
V \ tions--games for a party--four interesting songs. 

A SET OF PUPIL FOLDERS—One for each pupil--four pages of activities and ques- 
tions, each based on a section of the unit--a summary folder designed to give the 
class an over-all view of what they have learned. 


c 4 LARGE CHARTS IN FULL COLOR—Each chart tells its own story in logical, easy 


arrangement--full, easy to understand captions--beautiful color. 


12 PLATES OF ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—Scenes from farm and factory--pictures 


tracing the beet from seed to bag. 























n, 
AN ORDER CARD—For keeping your kit ready for use. 
20 
’ Send Today for THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
; 7 
, . TOWER BUILDI ‘ as oe 
o- 1 The Story of Beet Sugar ... eM MOSSIRSI ORF. 8» .6 
™ an Ideal Topie for a Study of ' 
to a Basie American Commodity | Name 
he 
6) I Address | 
SUGAR BEETS ENRICH THE SOIL—FOSTER A BETTER SYSTEM OF AGRICUL- i i 
a TURE—ASSURE OUR COUNTRY’S SUPPLY OF SUGAR—PROVIDE A DECEN- | City State 
» TRALIZED INDUSTRY . . . . THE STORY OF BEET SUGAR IS THE STORY OF 
ut. AMERICA AT WORK, ee EN ee 
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Do Your 
Second-Graders Say... 


(Continued from page 68) 


them. Suppose you decide to learn to 
spell baby first. Ask the children to 
look at the word carefully. Put your 
hand under the word and pronounce 
it. Then spell the word slowly. Do 
this several times while the children 
watch. Now ask for volunteers to tell 
you the letters in the word. After five 
or six children have spelled the word 
aloud while looking at the chart, ask 
the group to cover their eyes with their 
hands. Tell them you will call on 
them to spell. If they cannot remem- 
ber, they may look at the chart. 

After five minutes of this intensive 
group study it is not surprising to find 
that almost every child will be able to 
spell the word correctly. They have 
also learned three of the nine letters 
in the first list of spelling words. 

Now choose the second word for 
study. Proceed as before. If you choose 
boat as your second word, do not miss 
the opportunity to point out that “b” 
says the same thing in boat as in baby. 
Ask the children to tell you what “b” 
says. To teach spelling successfully, 
you must also teach phonics. 

Use your own judgment as to how 
long to continue this intensive group 
study. When the pupils show signs of 
fatigue, stop at once. There’s another 
day coming, and your first aim is to 
create a desire in your children to 
learn to spell. 

The following day, at the beginning 
of the period, you should have a quick 
review of the two words which you 
have studied. After a quick check, if 
you feel that most of the group know 
them proceed to the remaining two 
words of the list. If you find that many 
children still are not sure of the correct 


spelling of baby and boat, take time to 
work on them again. This time you 
might have the children try to print 
one of the words as you pronounce it. 
If they have trouble, they may look at 
the chart. Another means of study 
which promotes interest is to call on 
several children to go to the board 
to see if they can print the word with- 
out the help of the chart. 

Just remember that this repetition 
is not wasting time. You are deter- 
mined that this group will meet with 
sucoess on their first test. 

en you feel that most of the chil- 
dren know the words, they. are ready 
for the “trial test.” Explain to them 
that they are going to try to spell all 
four of their words, and that this test 
will tell them which words they need 
to study some more. Be sure to pro- 
nounce the words clearly, and to allow 
plenty of time for the children to think. 
Keep a relaxed attitude in relation to 
the test. 

After the group has written the 
words, allow each child to check his 
paper. Only by following this _pro- 
cedure will he be sure which words he 
should work on again. 

No doubt you will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at how well your room has done 
on this, their first test. Probably most 
of the group have written all four 
words correctly. 

If you find that there are many mis- 
spelled words it indicates that you 
should have spent more time with the 
children in study before the test was 
given, However, it still is not too late. 
Think of different ways of keeping 
interest high; and work, work, work! 
Success in this, their first spelling 
lesson, will pay dividends. 

An idea which increases the oppor- 
tunity for using the spelling words in 
meaningful situations is to plan your 
seatwork around the spelling lesson. 


For reading seatwork you might have 
the children fill blanks in sentences 
using the spelling words. For penman- 
ship, they might copy the spelling story 
from the chart. An interesting art 
activity would be to make pictures of 
the toys in this lesson, and to label 
each one. 

Your group is ready for the final 
test only when vou feel certain that 
most of the children can pass the test 
successfully. You may have worked a 
week on this list, or perhaps it has 
taken your group two weeks. The im- 
portant point to remember is that they 
must meet with success if they are tos 
be eager to tackle the next lesson. 

After the children have written the 
test, and you have checked and handed 
back their papers, it will be hard to 
determine who is happier—you, the 
teacher, who have done your best to 
inspire interest, or the children, who 
have discovered that spelling can be/ 
fun. 

When you are ready to introduce 
the second lesson the class will be ea- 
ger to get started on the next story. 
Incidentally, if you follow this method 
of teaching week after week you will 
discover that your children are making 
decided progress in English and com- 
position, as well as in spelling. They 
learn how to express themselves while 
they are composing the stories. They 
learn correct punctuation and capital- 
ization. In a short time many of them 
will be writing little stories by them- 
selves which they can read before the 
room. There are endless possibilities 
for learning if this method is followed. 

We teachers often get in a “rut,” 
especially after many years of teach- 
ing. We follow the same techniques 
year after year. We sometimes seem 
almost afraid to try a new plan, even 
though it may sound practical. I know 
from experience that this method gets 
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immediate results. If you are dis- 
satisfied with your method of teaching 
spelling, do you dare change? If you 
will give this plan a sincere trial, I’m 
sure you will be satisfied with the re- 
sults you attain. 


Motivating Slow Learners 
with Construction Toys 
(Continued from page 65) 


Small construction projects are quite 
useful for individual activities. Tinker- 
toys, pegs and pegboards, and small 
hammer and nail sets with colored 
pieces of wood of assorted shapes, give 
the children a chance to develop 
manual dexterity. Gloria and Frada, 
despite their limited mental capacity, 
like to nail various-shaped pieces of 
wood together. For approval, they hold 
up their designs saying, “Look—boy on 
bicycle. A cat.” While the other chil- 
dren are doing lessons at their seats, 
these girls like to make houses, trees, 
and various shapes by inserting the 
colorful pegs in the holes of the peg- 
boards. 

Daily there is a “clean-up time” to 
put away neatly all construction ma- 
terials and games in the proper places. 
The children learn to take good care 
of their things. The following day 
they take them out again with renewed 
interest, for they find something dif- 
ferent to do each time. 

The flexibility, freedom, and sat- 
isfying experiences provided through 
construction activities help the chil- 
dren to progress also in their academic 
work, They approach it with confi- 
dence and eagerness. They have a 
happy feeling of achievement, which 
Freddie one day aptly expressed when 
he exclaimed, “Mines house is purty 
and good.” 














Straight Thru means no change of bus or 


baggage... You keep the 


same soft seat on the same 


luxurious comfort conditioned bus. Your Trailways 


Thru-Liner saves you precious hours of travel time, and... 


you have several interesting routes to choose from! Go 


one scenic way and return another... at the 


same low fares. For your next trip, plan to go the 


easy way...Go Trailways, straight thru. 


peea“ee aboard T RA * LWAY ae 


STRAIGHT—THRU 


» Please send me 
To 


TRAILWAYS, Dept. 196 
1012 14th St., N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FREE information on a trip. 





From 





Approximate Leaving Date 


1 am interested in (] expense paid tour; 
() vacation trip (check one). ae 
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Nome a a 
Street Address_ i 
City State 
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KEYS to LIVING 
POSTERS 


6 Sets of GIANT DISPLAY POSTERS - [8” x 24” - 








~ 





PARKED CARS 











that teach the basic values of good character and successful living 


Here is a brand-new series of large display posters 
developed especially for elementary school children. 


Each set contains 6 posters, printed in two colors. 
Each poster is 18” x 24” and features a different 


The figures are large, the drawings are modern and color. The complete series contains 36 posters, 


attractive, the slogans easily understandable for 
they portray situations familiar to children. 


Each poster was classroom tested both for the pic- 
ture and the slogan. Colors were tested to find ex- 
actly those which would have the greatest appeal. 
The illustrations, carefully done to convey the 
greatest possible meaning, will attract and retain 


the interest of children. 


enough to give you a new poster for each week of 
school. Printed on heavy stock, they may be dis- 
played over and over without showing signs of wear. 


Ideal for classrooms, halls, and libraries, these new 
posters will aid in promoting good citizenship and 
building character. Individual sets are shipped in 
a mailing tube, the series flat in a carton. Both 
containers provide adequate storage space. 


Here is the complete list of Keys to Living Posters by Sets. Each Set $2.00. 


keys to Courteous Living 


Make Introductions Easily 

Help New Students Feel Welcome 
It’s Rude to Interrupt 

Make Telephone Calls Short 

Don’t Leave Your Manners at Home 
Say You’re Sorry When You Offend 


Keys to Happy Living 


Loyal Friends Are Good Friends 
Everyone Has Fun with Fair Play 
We All Trust An Honest Person 


Keys to Thrifty Living 


Plan Your Spending and Saving 

Regular Savings Pile Up 

Be Smart! Take Care of Your Clothes 

Buying Bonds Helps You and Your 
Country Too 

Good Care Makes Them Last 

Everyone Loses When You Waste 


Keys to Safe Living | 


Don’t Disturb the Bus Driver 


Dress Right for the Game 


Keys to Healthy Living Keys to Safe Living Il 


Exercise Makes Strong Muscles 
Rest for Pep and Energy 


Your Bike Needs a Light After Dark 
Don’t Run Between Parked Cars 


Electric Sockets are for Lamps not Fingers 
Keep the Door Closed ’til the Car Stops 


Keep Arms and Heads Inside the Bus 
Fires Are Easier to Start than Stop 


REGULAR 
SAVINGS 


PILE UP il 














A Balanced Diet for a Healthy Body 
Clean Teeth for Health and Good Looks 
Be Neat and Clean 

Doctors are Our Friends 


Toys on the Stairs are Upsetting 
Red Lights Mean Stop for You Too 
Playground Accidents Spoil the Fun 
One on a Bicycle is Enough 


T PACKETS 


A brand-new Instructor Teaching Aid that 
provides every teacher - at each grade level with an 
inspiring, new creative art education program. 


Good Teamwork Means Success 
Make Trying Fun - It Will Pay Off 
eas Sissy About Being Kind 


There’s Not 





The Instructor 






for Kindergarten 
through Grade 8 


Designed and edited by Else Bartlett Cresse, your INSTRUCTOR Art 
Editor, this new art series consists of eight Art Packets - one 

for Kindergarten and each of the first six grades, one 

packet for Grades 7-8. 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSsvILLE, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the Teaching Aids | have selected below: 


[| The Complete Series of Keys to Living Posters (6 Sets) Total 
(Packed flat in sturdy storage carton) @ $12.00 


(|) Keys to Living Posters Sets (Sent in Tube) @ $2.00 each 


] Keys to Safe Living I [) Keys to Courteous Living () Keys to Thrifty Living 
0 Keys to Safe Living II () Keys to Happy Living 0 Keys to Healthy Living 


[| The Complete Art Program - 8 Art Packets (for 
Kindergarten through Grade 8) @ $15.00 


[] Art Packets for individual grades @ $2.00 each 


0 Grade 1 
(10 Grade 5 


General and seasonal art activities are featured. The activities and 
materials are entirely new. Carefully graded, the materials are 
integrated to allow for gradual maturity in skills and interests. The 
wide variety of media and techniques they employ will more than 
satisfy the most rigid curriculum requirements. 


Each packet describes 32 art activities, each on one side of 

a heavy 6” x 9” white card. Each card presents a complete activity - 
with easy-to-follow directions, illustrations, and suggestions for 
correlating work in other subjects. Only ordinary art supplies and 
inexpensive or scrap items are required. 


0) Kindergarten O Grade 3 


0 Grade 4 0 Grades 7-8 
0 Enclosed is $.............. , payment in full. © Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


| Grade 2 
) Grade 6 


Created especially to provide a practical creative art program 
for each grade level, the Instructor Art Packets can be successfully 
used by every teacher. 


City & Zone ... 


an ces csc cs es ce ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Each Packet $2.00 


Complete Program of 8 Packets $15.00 -~ 
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Our Town and County 


(Continued from page 59) 


another with information and sugges- 
tions, so an information exchange was 
set up on the bulletin board. Friend- 
ly cooperation contributed to better 
social adjustment for a few timid ones. 

12. We built a fireplace of boxes 
covered with wrapping paper. We 
wove and braided rugs. From gourds, 
we made dippers and candle holders. 

13. One local archeologist brought 
some of the Indian tools and pottery 
he had unearthed in our county, and 
told us about them. A man who has a 
fine collection of old guns brought 
several and explained how they were 
made and used. 

14. In the yard back of school, we 
tried making soap under conditions 
similar to those of pioneer days. How- 
ever, we used fat and prepared lye. 
We had already made a model of an 
ash hopper so that the children under- 
stood how the settlers secured lye water. 

15. We were quite thrilled to broad- 
cast a series of dramatic incidents 
about pioneer days over our local ra- 
dio station. 

16. Another experience was a trip 
by school bus to the Arrow Rock State 
Park. Many mementoes of the early 
life of our county are there. 

17. Several parents inspected our 
floor map, fireplace, murals, and the 
pictures of pioneer life. 

18. When our P.T.A. held its annual 
carnival, the parents of the fourth- 
graders asked to have an antique shop 
inourroom. They added many articles 
to our collection of pioneer life. 


CORRELATIONS 


1. In arithmetic, we found how to 
measure distance on maps by using the 


scale of miles. We compared the trav- 
eling time of pack trains, covered 
wagons, and river boats with the speed 
of today’s trains and planes. Subtrac- 
tion made more sense when we used 
it on dates to find the number of years 
between certain events. 

2. In social studies, we learned 
skills in map reading; the meaning of 
gap, prairie, ford, and trace; the con- 
cept that environment affected pioneer 
life. 

3. In language, we wrote and drama- 
tized incidents from the early life of 
our community, wrote a brief history, 
wrote notes of thanks to friends who 
helped us, and had many discussions. 

4. In music, we learned some of the 
songs and dances the early settlers had 
enjoyed. 

5. In science, we studied the local 
trees, seeds, grasses, and insects (espe- 
cially the mosquito which played such 
a villainous role in the early days of 
our county). 

6. In art, we made pioneer settle- 
ments of sticks, a stick and clay fort, 
pipestem-cleaner pioneer dolls, and 
murals of pioneer life. We also wove 
rugs and shawls, and braided rugs. 


CULMINATION 


A final summary of our study was 
in the form of a movie. Pictures 
depicting the history of Saline County 
were placed chronologically on 13” 
white shelf paper and shown from a 
homemade box machine. Most of the 
pictures were from magazines, a few 
were actual pictures of local scenes, 
and some were made by the children. 
The story about each was writtten by 
some member of the class. As the 
movie was shown, different readers 
“synchronized” the stories. 

As the children learned about their 
county and town, they gained an appre- 
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(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL .. . for use with the 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
Manual is complete, 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objec- 
tives; suggests approaches, procedure and group 
Gives history of rubber; tells how rub- 
Covers uses of rubber. 


ciation for the efforts of the early 
people to contribute to their general 
welfare. It gave the children a desire 
to help make the community a better 
place in which to live—just as the peo- 
ple before them had done. 

I feel this study has been an im- 
portant step toward a better under- 
standing of the children’s social en- 
vironment, and each other. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


City Community—Series  (filmstrips, 
color), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 


Wilmette, III. 

Our Community (film, color, and black 
and white), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc. 

Our Neighborhood Helpers (film- 
strips, color), The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. 

Playground Safety (film, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Primary Safety: In the School Build- 
ing; On the School Playground 
(films, color, and black and white), 
Coronet Films. 

What Our Town Does for Us (film, 
color, and black and white), Coro- 
net Films. 


My Children Wanted to 
Give a Play 


(Continued from page 47) 


First, they listened to records and 
decided what to use for this interpre- 
tative dance scene. The children moved 
as a group to the music and chose 
actions they thought fitted best. 
About this time the teacher began to 
formulate her own ideas about casting 


so she could begin to think in terms 
of those with minor parts as ushers and 
as sound-effects, lighting, scenery, and 
program crews. 

We set no date for the performance 
beforehand. When the script was 
ready, we let all interested in a par- 
ticular part try for it. Then we voted 
as a class to arrive at four finalists. 
Later the teachers chose two of the 
four on the basis of ability, reliability, 
stage presence, and the far-reaching 
effect the experience would have on 
the child in question. We formulated 
two casts of major characters. 

By this time nearly all the children 
knew all the parts of all the characters 
in the entire play, so selecting the 
minor parts was done by vote and the 
voting came after tryout, joint dis- 
cussion, and consideration. 

Here it might be said, do not over- 
rehearse! As soon as the play is put 
together, set a date for the perform- 
ances. We had only two full rehearsals, 
Then we had the afternoon kinder- 
garten as an audience and used one 
cast. This audience gave the children 
a boost and a chance to coordinate 
lighting, prompting, scenery changes, 
cues, and so on. We gave the play that 
same night for the parents of the class, 
using the second cast. Afterward all 
the children gathered on the stage and 
the parents stayed for an evaluation 
time. Guided by the teacher, the chil- 
dren answered questions raised by the 
parents. The following morning the 
play was done again by the first cast 
for the student body. We also invited 
the grade from another school which 
had motivated us by asking us to its 
play. 

After the play was all over that 
morning, the room parents treated the 
class and the visiting grade to ice 
cream and cookies. 





B. F. Goodrich Free Teaching Aids 











NOW! Two of Today's Most 


* Needed Teaching Aids 


JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM 


This 32-page, four-color cartoon 
book shows how the 
system of competitive enterprise 
works and how each of us bene- 
fits from it. For Junior and Senior 
High School. Accompanying teach- 
ers’ manual is keyed to text. 


American 


TOMMY GETS THE KEYS 


This 32-page, four-color cartoon 
book shows how young Tommy 
Johnson learns driving skills that 
he will rely on the rest of his life. 
Tommy learns that sportsmanship, 
plus courtesy and skill, are the 
basic ingredients of good driving. 
For Junior and Senior High. 











(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER . . . ee 
(Copies for every pupil in your class). 
The Wonder Book is an attractive, 32- 
page book of the cartoon type children 
Four-color drawings illustrate 
tire manufacture; how De-Icers work; 
how man-made rubber is produced; 
preparation of crude rubber for mar- 


| 
| 
| 
below: 
| 
| 


| 
ket; uses of rubber in automobiles, air- | 
planes, the home . . . and many other | Fer denter © Samide. thle 
subjects pertaining to the story of | 
rubber. | Name 
i School 
7 : Address 


Public Relations Department 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated 


WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. 


Number of copies: 


JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. 


For Junior & Senior High 


Number of copies: 


[] TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. 


Number of copies: 
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Christmas 
Gifts— 


FUN TO SEW 





For mother—attractive, useful 
and best of all, “‘made-it-myself.”’ 





For father—tailored and mascu- 
line. 4% yard makes 2 slip covers. 


Slip covers for 
Kleenex tissue boxes 


Your girls learn while they sew 
these slip covers. Patterns, suit- 
able for grades 6 through 12, are 
designed to teach the funda- 
mentals of sewing. By sending 
in the coupon below you receive 
a master set of all 12 patterns— 
may then order individual pat- 
terns for each girl. Start your 
girls sewing their Christmas gifts 
now. Mail the coupon today. 


Free complete set 


of 12 patterns by 
Mary Brooks Picken 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Cellucotton Division 

Educational Department, I-96-S 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me, free, a master set of 12 
Patterns for Kleenex tissue box covers, 
also an order blank for extra individual 
patterns, 


Name 





(please print) 


School 





Street 





_———— — -— -— — — — — — --— 4 


City Zone State 


KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
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Somewhere a Door Closed 
(Continued from page 54) 


here, and you can pick out your own 
books to take up to the playroom.” 

Jack carried an armful of books to 
the square room at the head of the 
stairs. “It’s going to be grand, hav- 
ing a place of our own where we can 
play and where our new friends can 
come and visit us,” said Jack. 

Susan nodded happily as she looked 
around. There were low cupboards and 
bookshelves. In one corner was a lit- 
tle closet. There was a couch, and on 
the couch lay a white envelope. 

Inside was a single sheet of paper, 
and a message: 

FIND ME 

“Tt certainly wasn’t here when we 
looked before,” Susan said positively. 
“And we've been in the front hall all 
the time. Someone must be up here.” 

Once again, a door slammed! 

They raced down the stairs to the 
living room. 


“Did you or Mother close a door | 


just now?” Susan asked her father. 

He shook his head. 

“Someone closed a door, and look! 
Another mysterious message! This one 
was in the playroom,” said Susan. 

“It’s a puzzler,” said Jack, as he 
and Susan went back to the playroom. 
“We hear a door close, but we never 
see it open. Where can that secret 
door be?” 

“The first message was in the front 
hall, the second was ’way up here.” 
Susan went to the window that looked 
out across the garden. “Oh, Jack! 
The people next door have come home 
from their vacation trip. Mrs. Marshall 
said there was a boy and a girl about 
our age.” Susan pressed her nose 
against the windowpane. “I can see the 
girl now, going into the house. Do you 
suppose she was over here, and let the 
kitchen door slam shut?” 

“Mother and Dad would have heard 
her. Hey! Where are you going?” Jack 
asked. 

“T’m going outside on the back 
porch,” Susan told him. 

The porch was the width of the 
kitchen with a small overhang for a 
roof. On one side was the corner of 
the house, and just around the corner 
was the door to the basement. On the 
other side of the porch was the house 
wall, with windows to their father’s 
study, and the long, narrow window 
that was in the front hall back of the 
staircase. A huge trellis was against the 
blank wall between the narrow win- 
dow and the windows of the study. 

“Look!” Jack ran down the steps. At 
the foot of the trellis, he picked up 
a white envelope. 

“Does it say any more?” Susan in- 
quired eagerly. 

Jack shook his head. It was a single 
sheet of paper with the same words: 

FIND ME 

“One letter here, one in the front 
hall, one in the playroom,” Susan said 
slowly. ““The door that slams so mys- 
teriously must be somewhere near all 
three of those places.” 

Jack was peering behind the trellis 
that arched away from the wall. “I 
sure can’t see any door here,” he said. 

Susan stepped back and squinted 
at the narrow window. 

“Jack, isn’t that hall closet beside 
this window? Oh!” She raced into the 
house and up the stairs to the play- 
room, to the closet in the corner, 

“What struck you?” Jack demanded 
breathlessly as he caught up with her. 

“It must be here—a door of some 
kind in this closet. Say, Jack, isn’t 
this the outer wall of the house?” 

“Sure. Hey, I'll get a flashlight.” 

In a minute Jack was back. They ex- 
amined the wall. Susan lifted a metal 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Below-Cost Toothbrushing Kits for School & Home Use 


Scene in a Hillside, N. J. Classroom 







we brush 






...with IPANA’S below-cost 
Toothbrushing Kits 


You, too, can obtain these popular kits 
for your students. Use coupon below. 


In school—or at home—toothbrushing’s fun and easy to teach 
with Ipana’s handy, below-cost kits containing a toothbrush 
and tooth paste. Thousands of teachers and dentists use 
them each year to help teach children good toothbrushing 
habits. SEND FOR YOUR SUPPLY TODAY! 


Each kit contains a quick-drying, multifine nylon 
toothbrush and a tube of pleasant-tasting ipana 
tooth paste. To order: use coupon below. ALSO 
AVAILABLE: FREE Dental Health Teaching Units. 





See coupon page 110. 


Educational Service Dept. IN 956, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 








Educational Service Dept. IN 956, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


JUNIOR KIT—For Children Under 10 Years 


(Available only in cases of 20 kits) No. of cases 


REGULAR KIT—For Children Over 10 Years 


(Available only in cases of 20 kits) No. of cases 


@ $2 per case = $. 


@ $3 per case = $___EE 


Make checks payable to Bristol-Myers Company ([) Check Enclosed [) M.O. Enclosed 
ALLOW ABOUT 3 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY « Offer good in continental U. S. only 


(PLEASE PRINT) 





Your Name 





Name of School 





School Address 





City Zone State 





Grade(s) You Teach Class Enroliment Total School Enrollment 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


How many different uses of cotton can you think of? Think 
hard — because there are actually over 10,000 of them! To 
bring this vital, versatile fiber from field to your favorite 
store requires the efforts of more than 10 million people 
—and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 





America’s cotton is grown over a vast re- 
gion that covers parts of 20 states and 
one-fourth the nation’s land area! Much 
cotton is still picked by hand, although 


machines like this are becoming common. 





Ginned cotton, now in 500-pound bales, is 
loaded into boxcars and shipped to mills 
where the fiber is spun into thread or yarn. 
Railroads may carry the cotton once again 
before it is woven into cloth. 





First stop is the cotton gin, where ingeni- 
ous machinery draws the fibers through 
tiny openings, removing the seeds. Seeds 
are later used to make oil, feed and 
fertilizer. 


Batiste, organdy and voile are some of 
the fine, lightweight fabrics now made 
from cotton. But it also has many unusual 
uses. For instance, our “paper” money is 
really 75% cotton! 


Tying together the growing, weaving and marketing of this great 
commodity is the world’s most efficient mass-transportation 
system. The heart of that system is our railroads, serving you at a 
lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 25, 
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Somewhere a Door Closed 
(Continued from page 75) 


hook that was set to one side, and 
pushed against the wall. It moved. 

Before them was a staircase! 

At the foot of the stairs, three walls 
challenged them. The wall on the left 
was smoothly plastered. The wall on 
the right had a wooden bar. Jack lifted 
it, and a door opened. 

“The front hall closet,” he exclaimed. 

“Then this wall must have the mys- 
terious door.” Susan looked at the 
wooden strips fastened across the third 
wall. She pulled on them. One lifted. 
Jack pushed open the concealed door, 
and they looked out at the rose trellis, 
and into two laughing faces. 

“Took you long enough,” said the 


y. 

“We’re the Barrys, Don and Kay,” 
said the girl. “We just got home this 
morning. Your mother said you’d be 
in the living room this afternoon so 
that we could get in then without be- 
ing seen, and leave notes 

“And slam doors,” Jack laughed. 
“We've been up and down the stairs a 
dozen times—the main stairs, that is. 
Susan just worked out where these 
stairs had to be.” 

“Isn't this something—a private 
entrance to our playroom?” said Susan 
as the four climbed the narrow stairs. 

“That’s what the Marshalls used it 
for, too,” said Kay. “They told your 
parents, and they promised not to tell 
you. We did want to spring a little 
mystery on you.” 

“Say, why was the staircase made in 
the first place?” asked Jack. “Is there 
still another mystcry?” 

“No, it was just an extra staircase 
to the second floc. Then the Marshalls 
built in the two \!osets and concealed 
the doors. The outside door was cut 
afterwards.” 





“Come to tl.. :k about it,” said Jack, 
| “we never dic Gigure out the way to 
open the door from the outside.” 

“One of t' 2 strips of the siding is 
made so that it l:fts up enough so you 
can raise a |.ook that would open the 
| door,” expl..ined Kay. 

“And t!..i’s the mystery of a door 

| that slammed shut, but never seemed 
to open,” Susan giggled. 


Five Problems ini Science 
(Continued from page 70) 


in planning are likely to come when 
all concerned are involved. You may 
wish to take account of the things you 
do at present that are good, analyze 
these with respect to whether or not 
they constitute a well rounded pro- 
gram, and add experiences to fill in 
the gaps. Often programs in the pri- 
mary grades contain subject matter 
about plants and animals to the exclu- 
sion of the physical sciences. This 
practice is generally considered to be 
undesirable, since primary children ar 
also interested in physical sciences 
problems such as those about the topics 
of astronomy, magnetism, electricity, 
weather, and sound. 

In considering selection of subject 
matter and methods of instruction, you 
will want to remember that children 
in the primary grades will not stay 
with one problem as long as older chil- 
dren do, that they like to manipulate 
things to make discoveries, that they 
can learn by careful observation, that 
they can begin to use reading as a tool 
for discovering, and that they them- 
selves can help in the planning by 
suggesting procedures and places to 
find information. The program should 
be based on sound educational objec- 








tives; these must be kept in mind 
throughout the year, and all concerned 
must be aware of them. 





Pencils-like children- 


a DIXON BEGINNERS - 308 [ 
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' 4 


DIXON. 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development | 


BEGINNERS #308, '%,” diameter 
of wood, .166 diameter of lead, 
black finish. 


For teaching fundamentals. Ex- 
tra large but easily held, with 
thick, sturdy soft writing lead. 


LADDIE #304, '%.” diameter of 
wood, .186 diameter of lead, blue 
finish. 


Intermediate size for easy transi- 
tion from beginner to more ad- 
vanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, 
standard size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students 
and teachers alike, with eraser 
tip, it offers the smoothest writ- 
ing ever. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
teachers of handwriting and have 
special LEADFAST® construc- 
tion. 


| For sample kit and complete information | 
lon the Dixon School line, write: J 


Educational Dept., Pencil Division—EDI-9 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City 3, N. 4. 
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Calling Geronimo! 
(Continued from page 57) 


“Not a black marking anywhere,” 
Jim cut in. 

“He has fairly heavy bone of good 
quality and good length of body.” 

“And I’m sure he’ll score on broad 
shoulders, deep chest, straight back, 
straight legs—” Jim went on checking 
Geronimo’s strong points as he watched 
his favorite boar with a proud light in 
his eyes. 

Jim’s dad chuckled at Jim’s enthusi- 
asm. “Yes, and he has lively bright 
eyes and is quiet and gentle. But re- 
member, Jim, he has a weakness. He’s 
a fence breaker and you know it. When 
you know an animal’s weakness, just 
as when you recognize a weakness in 
yourself, you can fight to conquer it. 
So watch him, Jim.” 

Jim was so tingly with excitement he 
hardly heard what his father was say- 
ing. The calliope was playing gaily, 
and the crowds were pushing their way 
through the stock pavilion. He saw 
children with cotton candy. Red and 
yellow balloons gave a carnival air to 
the pavilion. He heard shots from the 
shooting gallery. The mingled smells 
of hot dogs and hay, coffee and live- 
stock, filled his nostrils. He breathed 
deeply. It was good, just the way he’d 
been thinking about it all year. There 
was nothing in the world as wonderful 
as the County Fair with its own brand 
of noises and smells, its hopes and 
fears when contestants brought their 
best to be judged. 

This year he was one of those con- 
testants. Would Geronimo really be a 
winner? After a whole year of thought- 
ful care and feeding, would he get his 
reward? Would they get to go to the 
big Fair at the state capital? Jim 
knew it wouldn’t be long now and he’d 
have the answer to all his questions. 
And in his heart he knew that by all 
accepted judging standards Geronimo 
was a champion—a state champion! 

He climbed over the pen and 
brushed Geronimo’s coat again. He 
wanted him to be perfectly groomed 
for the judge’s critical eyes. Geronimo 
was in the next to the last of the pens 
so he would be judged ninth. 

The boar stood docilely quiet while 
Jim put on the final touches. He even 
nuzzled against him for a while. 

“You're excited too, aren’t you, 
Geronimo?” Jim whispered into his 
ear. “Take it easy, fellow, and stand 
tall the way I showed you and we'll 
go to the State Fair together.” 

Jim heard a voice over the loud- 
speaker saying, “Judging of the year- 
old boars is now commencing in the 

(Continued on page 78) 























“Don't worry about my insect 
collection any more, Mom. I'm 
taking it to school.” 
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RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS 


Rhythmic experiences are more vital when children express 
themselves on instruments. Here are the best of inexpensive 
instruments for your classroom. 





756— RHYTHM TAMBOURINE. ... $2.75 
7° diameter — 6 sets of nickel plated pro- 
fessional jingles — one piece solid construction 
with a streamlined jingle cut-out of original a SSS > 
design — sturdy maple shell — genuine calf 
skin head attached with decorative nickel : 
plated, 4 prong spherical rivets, 81 — DEEP RHYTHM — DRUM. Se 
ete with handle and mallet........ $2.7 
mproved model of tm my design with os 
maple shell — 6%" x 24%" — genuine skin 
head attached with decorative, nickel plated, 
4 prong, ry, rivets — coil wire spread 
for snare effect. Can duplicate all effects of a 
snare drum. 


750—SNARE DRUM. 3” x 12”, wooden 
shell, natural finish. Genuine calf skin 
heads, wire wound snares. Nickel plated 
thumbscrew tension rods. Combination 
snare strainer and muffler permits use of 
the drum as a tom tom. Complete with 





webb sling and sticks, .......... $9.5 
117—CYMBALS, 7” fine quality brass with polished wood 198—TRIANGLE, 6”, %” diameter steel, fine tone, 
eaten ‘Wee wie OUR ok. cccnccdcedessceeecena $2.50 complete with beater. Each .........ee000. $1.25 
ee Ges. SOME oésnaneseevsceceadsxacis 10 17—TRIANGLE, 5” with beater ......... . 85 


Whatever you need 
to make music fun, EMB AUTOHARPS 
3 M is} offers on approval: Just press the prepared chord bars, and pluck 


the strings for harmonic accompaniment to sing- 
ing. Ideal where there is no piano or pianist, 
easy and interesting for children to play. Three 
exceptional buys to choose from: 








Children’ s sgt H 
ty : : 5A—5 bar, five prepared chords, chromatic 


Choral > Recah SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE — $18.00 


tit 1 Sf | t tor. ev 12A—12 bar, twelve prepared chords, chromatic’ 
ment | | j SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE — $28.00 
aig ; 15A—15 bar, fifteen prepared chords, chromatic 


Workbooks t n work f all SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE — $37.00 


AUTOHARP BOOKS 
AUTOHARP ACCOMPANIMENTS TO FAVORITE 
SRE RSET ter: x $1.50 


HARMONY FUN WITH THE AUTOHARP 
ObaDHN60960006 5550080 045560000501006080800 Krone $1.00 


MELODY INSTRUMENTS 


va! 


THE SONG FLUTE—Price, 
75e; dozen lots, each, 70c; 
“Game of Music Building’’ 





(Method), 45c; carrying 
bag, 35c. 
THE TONETTE — Price 


STRIKE UP THAT $1.00; down sah 85 


Playtime Self Instructor 
40c; carrying bag, 25c. 


RHYTHM BAND $:-------------------------------------------4 


: EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 4 
Choose from these well-balanced sets of ; 30 E. Adams St. Chicago, Illinois 4 
rhythm band instruments now carrying spe- t Please forward the following Pre- i : ' 
; ying sp g and items: 
cial school prices. Order a set today. Instru- . RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS: __ AUTOHARP BOOKS: H 
ments are also available individually. ' 756 Rhythm Tambourine @ $2.75 [ Accompaniments ...... @ $1.50 Y 
© ' at —— rita chat kag @ $1.25 |) Harmony : a $1.00 s 7 
5 Me ccvecsecs Bm OD Be a ht hater 
S730 Snare Dean @ $030 0 MELODY INSTRUMENT : 
35 INSTRUMENT OUTFIT NO. 30 St Gum et | Game , ae 
Le” dearer gO ee @ $2.5 WES bdesnsececeses @ $1.0 
6 tn, 208 Sienies th betes «.<se,. @ 81.25 $ 5.00 ' S-1 Cymbal Striker ...@ $ .10 1 Self-Instructor Sere a $ A ' 
4 No. 44 Wrist bells ............000- a 40 1.60 : AETORARTS: Carrying Bag ..... + -@ $B 4 
10 No. 10 Jingle Sticks ......... ‘sveun 410 4.00 De wees oa ---@ $18 ”] So lute 75 
12 Pair No. 33 Rhythm Sticks ....... a 15 1.80 : 12-4 Rab step “a $28.00 Took 4 ee ae ; 3 A H 
3 No. 656 Tambourines .............. a 2.20 6.60 IS-A .... @ $37.00 ‘vias Ree .......«t«. ( 35 
1 Pair No. 117 Cymbals eddkteade ‘ice 2.50 2.50 ' a Prager . Canying Bag .........@ § 86 6 
5 Oh Be MD sscienccececns -@ 3.75 3.95 ‘ ) Unstrument Guiflt 330 ....... @ $22.95 O a 
5 Wee WE «web ccevenscecces a 1.25 1.25 4 20 Instrument Outfit #22 ....... @ $12.75 DO . 
Total Value .ccccccccssccccccsccccecs $25.50 ' PN h eis d000840008%00000RReR RES 8 
SCHOOL PRICE $22.95 . eer eeeeeeeeseees . ; 
De Mic cniessdusnces esbebdecetins sesevasasiecinssaeniied hosnedes ' 
20 INSTRUMENT OUTFIT NO. 22 ' ' 
iD,  Michssathecthensesenanetionasnesesan asachcsucstdsa saSacnsds ' 
3 No. 17 Triangles with Beaters ....... @ $ 85 $ 2.55 ' ' 
2 No. 29 Hand Bells ............ eri 25 Atl Dee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ed 


2 2 Sn Ce ccecechenees a 410 1.20 


1 Xo 650 Tambenrine 200220000000 gia Yn EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


eeeeeeseseses ai o 0 
1 Ne. 44 Wrist Belle ....000% , a 10) 10 
8 Pair No, 22 Rhythm tide 2200000000 @ 108 30 E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
” am um “a 2.75 975 
1 Teachers Manual at 1.25 1.25 Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas ¢ Text books and 
literature © Band and orchestra music ¢ Instrumental solo and en- 
Oy TR 455d cee etutlnn ue pedobaendnne $14.15 semble music © Instrumental methods ¢ A complete stock of equip- 
SCHOOL PRICE $12.75 ment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education 
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It is no news to teachers that pri- 
mary grade pupils need a reason 
for reading . . . something vivid 
and real that makes them want 
to read. 

Coronet Films has produced 

a number of graded instruc- 
tional motion pictures 

which are carefully 








development of reading skills. 
a The treatment of both subject 
matter and vocabulary is care- 
fully correlated to the most 
widely used readers to insure 
easy integration into your 
classroom program. 
Leading educators, spe- 
cialists in language arts 











planned to stimulate 
reading and help make 
a readiness program efficient 

and effective. These delightful 
films, rich in visual images and 
thoughtfully selected vocabulary, 
are constructed around subjects 
which immediately capture the 
child’s eager attention. Once his 
curiosity and interest are aroused, 
the stage is set for the further 


and elementary educa- 
tion, have guided Coronet 
in developing these films 
as valuable background 
for reading and expression. 
Teachers also find these films ex- 
cellent preparation for more spe- 
cialized learning activities in the 
intermediate grades. 
Among the finest graded instruc- 
tional films forreadinginterest are: 


The Adventure of Two Little Goats 








A Boy of the Circus 

A Boy of the Navajos 

The Carnival Comes to Town 
The Fisherman's Boy 

Fluffy, 
Polly, the Parrot 

Prickly, the Porcupine 

Shaggy, the Coyote 

Spotty, Story of a Fawn 

The Three Little Pigs 

Winkie, the Merry-Go-Round Horse 


the Ostrich 


All these films are supervised by the leading 
authorities on reading methods. 


For further information about purchase, preview 
or rental of these and other fine Coronet language 
orts films, available either in color or in 
black-and-white, simply write to: 


Dept. 1-956 * Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Calling Geronimo! 
(Continued from page 77) 


Duroc pavilion at the south end of the 
grounds.” 

He saw the judge, cane in hand, 
enter the first pen. The fellows had 
told him this judge was fussy, as slow 
making up his mind as a mud turtle 
creeping through a puddle on a hot 
August day, but as thorough about 
checking all the points to be considered 
as a bee gathering every bit of nectar 
from a flower. 

“T’ll have plenty of time to wash up 
and change my jeans,” Jim told 
Geronimo. “I don’t want you to be | 
ashamed of me!” Jim opened the pen | 
gate and sauntered to the locker room. | 
When he came back the judge was 
in Pen 3. Jim ambled toward Pen 9 to | 
watch for the judge. When he got to 
the pen nightmarish terror clamped 
him to the spot. The pen was empty! 
Geronimo was gone! The pen gate was 
open and the door to the back entrance 
of the pavilion was open too! 

Jim’s fist came down on the pen rail 
in desperation. What was he going to 
do? Why, oh, why had Geronimo done 
this terrible thing? He felt as if he 
had just been plunged into icy water 
and the shock had stunned him motion- 
less. 

Jim forgot where he was. He forgot 
everything except that Geronimo was 
gone and the judge was getting nearer! 
He cupped his hands around his mouth 
and gave a loud “Whoey . .y!” 

Just then a tall fellow, one he had 
seen at 4-H Club meetings, came up 
to him. “Hey, Jim Robertson!” he 
laughed. “If you want to call hogs, 
come on. The hog-calling contest is 
about to start. It’s up on top of Hog 
Call Hill over there.” 

Jim’s warmth started to come back. 
As the icy fingers that had seemed to 
have a tight grip on him loosened their 
hold, Jim’s heart started bumping 
heavily against his ribs. All sorts of 
thoughts started to whirl. On that 
high hill, like the one at home, he 
could call Geronimo better. His voice 
would carry. He wouldn’t be bothering 
people in the pavilion. The wind would 
help carry his voice if Geronimo was 
far away. 

“Sure,” he told the fellow, “Pll try 
in the hog call. Come on. What are 
we waiting for!” 

Jim could hardly wait for his turn to 
come on Hog Call Hill. The contest- 
ants kept kidding each other and talk- 
ing silly stuff. No one was in a hurry. 
After all, why should they be? They 
hadn’t lost a hog. 

Finally the leader said, “Next!” 

Jim took his place. He drew in a 
deep breath and with all the power 
within him called as he had never 
called before. “Whoey . Y .. Y! 
Geronimo!” 

From the top of Hog Call Hill, Jim 
scanned the labyrinth of Fair buildings 
and carnival rides and strolling people. 
Somewhere out there was Geronimo. 
Had he heard the call? Would he 
come? Maybe he was hurt or lost. 
Maybe someone had already penned 
him up. 

As the next boy moved up for his 
turn, Jim stood his ground. He turned 
to the leader and pleaded, “Just give 
me one more try, please.” 

“Once is all you get!” Jim was told. 

Jim stood still. His eyes continued 
to roam the scene below in frantic 
hope. 

hen he saw him. Geronimo was 
scampering up the hill just as he did 
at home. But what a sight he was! 
Mud was dripping in gobs all over 
him. 

“Geronimo!” Jim cried, running 
halfway down the hill to meet his hog. 











(Continued on page 79) 








A Highly Successful 
Plan to Raise Big 
Funds, EXTRA CASH 


Schools, Classes, Organizations 
Are Offered “How to Do It" 
Booklet by Sunshine Art Studios 











= When big funds must be 
raised, when you need extra cash for 
special goals . . . move quickly to 
take advantage of this winning plan 
that is ready to work for YOU! 


You can offer the strikingly beauti- 
ful Sunshine Christmas Cards.. . new 
1956 quality cards that you can sell 
at astonishingly low prices. You'll 
make quick sales - BIGGER PROFITS! 


You can also offer other exclusive 
Sunshine items that are best-selling 
profitemakers: NAME-IMPRINTED 
Cards, Religious Cards, Parchments, 
Children’s Cards and Books, Station- 
ery, Gift Wrappings and Novelties. 


Get Yours FREE! 


A box of the Nationally 

Famous Christmas Assort- 

ment — 21 brilliant tall 

designs, with deep em- . 
bossings and rich quality 

features—is yours FREE, 

in addition to other sam- 

ples on approval. Send 

coupon for YOURS! 




















Send No Money 


It costs your group nothing to try 
this proved Sunshine money-making 
plan. Just mail the coupon and we 
shall send you the FREE box, the 

“How to Do It" 
ae ~ booklet, and sam- 

ples on approval. 


Mail this Coupon TODAY ! 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 
Dept. 1S-9 
45 Warwick St. 26 E. Union St. 
Sprinofield |, Mass. Pasadena |, Calif. 


Send at once the FREE Box of the Nationally 
Famous Christmas Card Assortment, with 
other samples on approval and full details 
on Fund Raising. 
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Calling Geronimo! 
(Continued from page 78) 


He tried to swallow his disappoint- 
ment in choking gulps. “How could 
you! Now you'll never win.” 

He picked up a stick and drove the 
boar back to the Duroc pavilion. He 
felt people’s eyes following him and 
he even heard some giggles. Fine show 
hog this was! 

The judge was finishing his tabula- 


Teachers should endeavor to become 
familiar with the accepted pronuncia- 
tion of the names frequently occurring 
among their pupils, be they French, 
Polish, German, Italian, or other in 
origin. That is, there are surnames 
common to certain school districts or 
areas and teachers can acquire skill 
in pronouncing them correctly. 

If the teacher, doubtful of the pro- 
nunciation of a name, can privately 
ask the child how his name is pro- 





nounced, that is highly recommended. 
To ask a child the same question be- 
fore a group is questionable. Some- 
times it would make no difference; on 
other occasions, depending on the 
sensitivity of the child and the com- 
position or attitude of the group, it 
could cause harm. Therefore, avoid 
the procedure and be safe. Likewise 
make no comment before the class 
about the difficult spelling that may be 
involved in certain names, although 





the teacher may want to say quietly 
and encouragingly to a first- or second- 
grade child that his name is hard to 
spell and that he is doing very well. 

The teacher by her attitude and 
comments can do much to reassure a 
child—especially the one child with 
a long difficult name in a class where 
everyone. else seems to have a short, 
easily pronounced given name or sur- 
name, 

(Continued on page 80) 


tions in Pen 8, Jim noticed. As Jim 
and Geronimo got into Pen 9 the judge + aD peor] 
entered too. Jim could hardly look at 7 ala 4 Btn: | 
him, he felt so ashamed. He knew this | ; 
mud-coated hog was not fit to be | ee ae 
judged. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw 
) the judge frown and shake his head. 
“I’m sorry,” he told Jim. “I can’t 
judge this animal in his present condi- 
tion.” | 

“I know,” Jim nodded, trying to 
keep the quiver out of his voice. | 

As the judge left, Jim sat on the 
edge of the feed trough looking blank- 
ly at Geronimo, who blinked back 

brightly. “And to think you might have 
been a state champion!” Jim scolded. 
Then as he thought more about what 

had happened he added, “Guess I’m / 
q as much to blame as you are. I knew 
your weakness, as Dad said, and I 
didn’t help you fight to conquer it. I 
should have checked that gate before 
I went to the locker. Well,” Jim took 
a deep sigh, “we might as well scrub 
up anyway.” 

When Jim reached for the brush, the 
tall fellow who had told him about the a 
hog-calling contest came up. a 4 

“Congratulations!” he said, extend- \ 
ing his hand for a friendly handshake. i 

“That’s not very funny,” Jim replied. ‘ 

“I’m not being funny. You won.” 7 

“Won what?” ‘ 

“The hog-calling contest, of course.” i \ 

“I did?” Jim stared at the fellow. \ } 
He felt a new and wonderful excite- + 
ment pulse through him. “Is the purse \ 
big enough to enter a hog at the State % 
Fair with?” * 

“Sure,” smiled his friend. “And a \ 
little more, I think.” 

“Geronimo!” Jim exclaimed, as the 
next state champion nuzzled close. 
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Toward Better Intergroup 
Understanding 
(Continued from page 32) 

First, a very matter-of-fact acceptance 
—a warm greeting to the mother; a 
pleasant word of commendation to her 
for the fine child she sends to school 
every day, clean, well-fed, and ready 
to be taught; certainly no mention of 
the foreign background unless there is . 
a genuine status-building approach. a 
Has some child brought an exhibit in re 


Teaching Aids Available! 


case—“What is the writing on the carved 

bread plate from the Schwarzwald? 

Can you tell us, Mrs. Schmidt?” 

“It reads Gib uns heute unser 

fagliches Brot and means ‘Give us to- | Any age group loves to learn about favorite foods! That’s why these 

booklets are welcome additions to the elementary classroom library. 
“Ice Cream for You and Me” is suitable for the first grade; “Maybe I'll 

be an Ice Cream Maker” is designed for grades four to five, and “Ice 

Cream, A Product of Town and Country” for the upper elementary 











day our daily bread,’” translates Mrs. 
Schmidt with pride in her native 
tongue. 

Now what has happened? A wise 
teacher has capitalized on an oppor- 
| tunity for children to hear a new 

tongue; to have a parent make a con- 





tribution: to build a favorable re- | *ades. The booklets illustrate the relationship of the dairy food, ice 
action to the school, to the child, and cream, to agriculture, transportation, industry and family life and are 
he the teacher. Teaching requires the | useful supplements in social and nutrition studies. 
uman touch; it is a profession, not a P 
trade. A 16mm sound Kodachrome film, “Of Town and Country,” illustrates 
NAMES ARE IMPORTANT | the interdependence of town and country and of nations, and supple- BOOKLETS 
iien’s names | ments the booklet, “Ice Cream, A Product of Town and Country.” Loan To order 
Children are sensitive to anything | prints are available from Association Films, Inc. see page 110 
Which sets them apart from their class- 
Mates, whether it be dress, physical NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL-Chicago 6, Illinois 


appearance, or an unusual name. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeea eee eeeaeeeaeeeeeeeee eee 


Since 1915 . . . promoting better health through nutrition research and education ee eeeeeeeeseeseseseseseees 
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Ww HORI 
new ZONS” 


a suggesi fron 


we hope proves helpful 





CLASS ADOPTS A@REE 


Here is an exciting project which your 
class may enjoy doing—and fits in with 
both nature and conservation studies 


PAlore that girls and boys know 
about the outdoors, more their 
nature lessons hold for them. 
Take trees— more acquaintance 
they have with any tree, increases 
interest in other trees. 


Now begins work of groups 
within class to report 

on the kind of a tree it is, its use, 
its age, longevity—enemies— 
bird friends, its care, etc. 


Individual scrap books, kept 
for school year add interest. 

Into it go snapshots, 

art work, clippings from magazines, 
“themes”, poems, stories— 
seedlings and pressed leaves. 


Your class could adopt any little 
scrubby tree which with care could 
become thrifty. Or choose tree for 
its history or because tallest, 
oldest, or oddest in neighborhood. 


For a quick energy boost! 







After a busy day, do as millions 
of others—chew Wrigley's Spearmint 
Gum for the refreshing little lift the lively 
flavor gives. Too, chewing'll help you relax. 














NEW/ FREE CATALOG 


of RHYTHM BAND —P 


INS TRUM™MENTS 


Every kindergarten and elementary grade teacher 
should have a copy of this brand new catalog of 
Conn Rhythm Band instruments. Packed with 
pictures and prices on all the instruments and 
outfits in the complete line. Mail coupon today. 


GET THIS HELPFUL 
 artnegal “ BOOK, TOO 


revised, easy-to-understand 
A eens k for Rhythm Band” —tells 
what to do and how to do it! Many 
pictures and instructive illustra- 
tions, including many music 
scores. Only 50c each. 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. 
Department 980, Elkhart, Indiana 

0 Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 

0 Please send “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. I enclose 50c. 
Name 

Address . 
City 

5 oeach ....... 
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| Toward Better Intergroup 


Understanding 
(Continued from page 79) 


Names in stories— 

Another situation involving  chil- 
dren’s names is with reference to 
stories. In selecting imaginative stories 
to read to, or to be read by, all 
the children, it occasionally happens 
that the characters have the same 
names as some of the children in the 
room. If the story character having 
the same name as a child in the room 
is an animal character, is grotesque in 
appearance, or engages in humorous 
or disapproved behavior, it might be 
well to select another story for that 
class. 

Names of reading groups— 
In primary reading and other in- 





struction involving the teaching of 
small groups, it is a commonly ac- 
| cepted practice for the teacher to give 
|each group a name for purposes of 
| identification. 

| Children and teachers display con- 
siderable ingenuity in the selection of 
these labels, but some caution should 
be observed. The bright little reading 
group is quite likely to become the 
Busy Bees. All right, but let us not 
give the group moving less rapidly any 
name that may stigmatize it—let it be 
the Busy Beavers or some equally 
happy designation. 

Even though the children know (and 
they always do) that different groups 
are reading materials of varying dif- 
ficulty or at several grade levels, and 
even though the children accept that 
situation philosophically, the obvious 
identification of any group by a name 
that may have an unintended but 
unfavorable connotation can be harm- 
ful and frequently can become a source 
of parental complaints. Many teachers 
|find it helpful to have the various 
| groups in the classroom fairly flexible, 
with frequent shifting of membership 
to avoid permanent placement in any 
one group. 

No one procedure can cover all sit- 
uations involved in the use of names. 
The best aid is a teacher who is sen- | 
sitive to the problem, who knows the | 
children whom she is teaching, and 
who is skillful in anticipating sources 
of difficulty and meets the situation 
by preventative measures, before a cri- 
sis of any kind can arise. 
| 


CONCLUSION 





Thus we see that teaching intergroup | 
understanding is basic to all instruc- | 


the | 


tion. If the teacher accepts 
fundamental philosophy that all chil- 
dren are to be respected for what they 
are, and tries to saturate the classroom 
atmosphere with understanding, sym- 
pathy, and good will, she can be cer- 
tain she is on the right road. 
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THIS 15 A DOOR! 


PUSH THE DOOR 
AND IT WILL OPEN 
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FELT CUT-OUTS 


@ 25 — HOLIDAY CUT-OUTS 
QB vk: set. Correlate arith. 
lesson with current holiday. 

Includes go jack o'lanterns, ever- 
earts, hatchets, 

Die-cut 
GPT vesvasscces ; 


No, 30— ALPHABET CAPITALS 
capital letters. 


green trees, 


rocks, 
Assort. 


letters, 


0 — 


9. Red, 


|Z 





Orde 





JACRONDA MFG. 


Dept 


built to last... 
tiful finished oak, and covered with 
high nap flannel. 
Tilt-Rite stand for desk-top use, 
protective rubber bumpers at points 
| of contact, and metal wall hangers. 


150 — 3" 
with larger 


terrers, 5 
screened on white felt. Red or ny 


No. 68 
8'/,""xio" 


GRAPHIC > 
VERSATILE 


TANGIBLE 
COLORFUL 


WONDERFUL 


INSTRUCTO 


Flannel Boards 
& Felt Cut-Outs 





Wwe teaching aid that 
combines so many features conducive 
to rapid learning and high reten- 
tion? Flannel boards and felt cut- 
outs are graphic, tangible symbols 
which aid the teacher in a variety 
of subjects, and have colorful ap- 
peal to children. 


Instructo Boards are 
framed in beau- 


Exclusive 
Rite stand, 


No. 5 — 18''x28"" Fiannel Board 
No. 7 — 24x36" Foldin 


Flanne 


No. 9 — 36''x48" Flonne!l Board . 
(No. 9 less stand—for use with easel) 


SPECIAL OFFER (No. 1!) 
No, 5 Flannel Board and No. “in 


| No. 8 — 24''x36"" Flannel Board . 
| Ro. at right 


chicks, flags. 


can you find 


Complete with 


Board . 


All letters 


Tilt- 





. $3.25 
APPL 

5.50 
as 


@o 
RD 


sham- 
felt. 
$1.90 


used 





hoice: 


MANUSCRIPT LOWER CASE 
letters 


sheets of 


No. 41 — DIE-CUT MANUSCRIPT L. C. 
LETTERS. 
Choice of red, blue or yellow + 

1. 


150 — 2" 


No, 50— NUMBER ASSORTMENT. 30 
3" die-cut numbers. 3 each, 0 ore 


blue or yellow 


No. 63 — FELT PACKAGE, 12 — 9''x12" 
| sheets felt, assort, colors $1.50 


— FLOCKED PAPER, 5 — 
sheets flocked paper with 
self-adhesive backing. Assort, et 

7 


No. 220 — FRACTIONAL PARTS 
circles. As- 
sort. colors. Divide into halfs, 
fifths, 
SE Vo édedsauiebsvnen 


No. 222 — FRACTIONAL PARTS 
(Squares), 5 — 7" squores. As- 
sort. colors, Shows three ways 
of dividing into quarters, two 
ways into halfs ... $.95 


B 


wy or, cok 


ion fourths, 


structo Line. 





of « 
red, blue or yellow. 
$1.90 


letters 


6—7" 


br write for 


20-poge brochure shcwing entire in- 


sitk- 


die-cut. 


sixths, 
$1.00 
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The People-Magnet 
(Continued from page 53) 


“J say, my dear woman, let go!” he 
roared. “I must be on my way!” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Whoopendasher,” 
Miss Ploppet quavered. “We all seem 
to stick to each other today.” 

“This is an outrage—an outrage!” 
Mr. Whoopendasher shook his cane. 

Just then a big red fire truck howled 
around the corner and two firemen 
jumped off. 

“Where’s the cat, lady?” asked the 
one with the red hair. 

“Up there,” Miss Ploppet pointed 
with the hand that was holding Mike’s. 
“Oh, do be careful!” 

Johnny and Mike helped the other 
fireman steady the ladder while Red 
climbed up. 

In the time it took for Miss Ploppet 
to say “Poor pussy!” twice, and for Mr. 
Whoopendasher to shout “Outrage!” 
three times, Red was back with the 
gray cat. 

“Here she is,” Red said, handing the 
cat to Johnny. And their hands touched. 

“Hey, there,” exclaimed Red, trying 
to shake his hand free. “Let go!” 

“T can’t,” Johnny laughed. “We all 
stick—” 

He stopped because another fire 
engine was whizzing down the street. 
One of the firemen on it called, “Hey, 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


Sept. 3—Labor Day 

Sept. 6-7—Rosh Hashana— 
Jewish New Year's Day 

Sept. 15 — Yom Kippur — 

ay of Atonement 

Sept. 17—Citizenship Day: 
‘| Am an American Day" 

Sept. 22—Autumn begins at 
8:36 P.M. 











Red, come on! There’s a house afire 
on High Street!” 

“Dadgum the luck,” Red worried. 
“Here I am, with this crew of folks 
stuck to me. Well, pile ia.” 

So they all jumped into the truck, 
Johnny, and the cat, and Red, Mike, 
Miss Ploppet, Mr. Whoopendasher, 
and the other fireman. Then away 
they roared, with Mr. Whoopendasher 
shouting “Outrage!” and waving his 
cane in the air. 

When they got to the burning house, 
Red grumbled, “A lot of help I am, 
with all of you stuck to me. Well, all 
that’s got a free hand, help haul off 
the hose.” 

Smoke poured out of the top of the 
house. Neighbors carried furniture out 
of the bottom of the house. Firemen 
were in between and all over. 

All of a sudden, a little girl started 
to run into the burning house. 

‘Stop there!” Mr. Whoopendasher 
shouted. “You'll get hurt!” 

Quickly he stuck out his cane and 
caught her arm with the cane’s crook. 
He hauled her back and grabbed her 
and. 

“My dog's in there,” the little girl 
Wailed, 
eq NO, he isn’t,” Johnny comforted her. 
ee, a fireman is carrying him out.” 

Now, you stay here, where you 
Won't get hurt,” Mr. Whoopendasher 
told the little girl. He held her hand 
tightly. He’d forgotten that now he 
couldn’t let go anyway. 

At last the fire was out. The firemen 
and the neighbors began to leave. 
uz, Now look here,” demanded Red. 

I have to take all of you back to 
the fire Station?” 


“No, no,” Miss Ploppet cried. “I 
must take pussy home and feed her.” 

“This is an outrage!” shouted Mr. 
Whoopendasher, who’d just remem- 
bered that he was in a hurry to get 
somewhere else. 

“I guess it’s too late now to play 
ball,” Mike sighed. 

And the little girl cried, “I want 
my mommy!” 

Johnny knew then that the fun was 
over. Now he’d never get to play ball 








with Mike and the big boys. But he 
couldn’t keep all these people stuck 
together any longer. 

Quietly, when no one was looking, 
Johnny threw the people-magnet be- 
hind some bushes. 

Immediately, they all came unstuck. 

“We're loose!” everyone cried. 

Red jumped onto his fire engine. 
Miss Ploppet pattered away with her 
pussy. The little girl ran to her mother. 
And Mr. Whoopendasher dashed off. 








Everyone was gone—everyone, except 
Mike. 

“Come on, Johnny, I'll walk home 
with you.” Mike laughed. “And to- 
morrow you come over to my yard. 
Things happen when you’re around.” 

So Johnny didn’t need the people- 
magnet after all. Whenever he went to 
the grocery store, though, he always 
picked the cereal boxes that said 
“Surprise inside.” Because you never 
know just what you might get! 








FROM KELLOGG’S 


the right breakfast game for your grade 








LOS Le, Same 


~ A 
a0 


the Wild Bill Hickok 
game for Grade 4 
through Grade 6 








the Early Bird game for 
Kindergarten through 
Grade 3 























Can Wild Bill Hickok help bring 
"law and order’ to your classroom? 





We’re pretty sure he can. His game makes eating 
breakfast fun. And all of your students need a good 
breakfast to make the most of your teaching. 


This Wild Bill Hickok game is played a lot like the 
Early Bird game. (That’s the one that already has 
helped to improve the classroom behavior of 4,000,000 
younger students.) Older students play the Wild Bill 
Hickok game. They play it with two of their favorite 
TV stars, Guy Madison and Andy Devine. 





Ask for the right game for your room—we’ll send 


Here is what Kellogg’s 
breakfast game is like 


You get a full-color wall chart, indi- 
vidual score cards, rules, and badges— 
everything you need to make a game 
out of breakfast. Everything is free, 
just use the order blank on page 110. 








it to you without charge. It’s the Wild Bill Hickok 
game for grades 4 through 6, the Early Bird game for 
kindergarten through grade 3. 
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Our Neighborhood 
(Continued from page 58) 


of candy was kept in its own box un- 
til all the contents were sold. From 
the money in each box, the teacher 
was paid what she had spent at the 
wholesale house. What was left was 
the profit with which the children 
would buy refreshments. How they 
guarded the money! 





So, from our neighborhood study had 
come an unexpected learning situation 
—making change for small coins, and 
an experience with profit and_ loss. 
The children had accepted the experi- 
ence of selling very well, and it gave 
them the added satisfaction of doing 
something for their parents. 


PARTY DAY 
Each child had a duty. The girls 


made small garden-flower corsages for 





their mothers and boutonnieres for 
their fathers. Two girls, with baskets, 
stood at the auditorium doors, and 
gave each parent the appropriate 
flower. The boys ushered. When the 
pictures were shown, each page of the 
chart, explaining the pictures, was 
read by a different pupil. This was 
the teacher’s chance to get even the 
slow readers in action and reading 
quite well. Their success stimulated 
them to put forth greater effort. 











PARENTC AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 






ieee after year in thousands of } * 
America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
tested ‘Cleanliness Game” has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 


parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the pupils’ inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and good — 
increases surprisingly. Pupils have a 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores. 


Order your free Ivory Ins ion Patrol 
material for your classes with the coupon 
below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart—20” x 26”—for posting in 
your classroom. The chart—with space for 
40 names—gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 
—stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 
stickers to indicate ‘‘caution’’; red stickers 
to indicate “‘Stop!”’; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a good week’s record. Be sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. X, P. O. BOX 599 














| 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO j 
| Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material | 
j for. students. 1 
1 1 
TEACHER'S NAME 
oy See | 
j _ NAME OF SCHOOL ; 
ruse - ae : | 
{ ‘CITY OR TOWN STATE i 
: This offer good only in United States and its possessions 


THE Ivory 


Inspection Patrol 


a Game’ 


' 
witli? ps4 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child’s 
score. These sheets link good grooming 
with school and home. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child’s progress in clean- 
liness habits. 


COMMENTARY ON PICTURES 


1. This is Prospect School. Part 
of it is old. It was built a long time 
ago, and was two stories high. There 
are 7 classrooms in the old part. 

2. It was rebuilt in 1921, the way 
it is now. There are 14 classrooms 
in the new part. We also have a gym- 
nasium. 

3. This is the inside of our room. 
It has lots of windows and is pretty. 
4. This is Miss Adams, our Princi- 
pal. She likes all of us and we like 
her, too. 

5. This is Prospect Park. It is right 
across from the school. We use it for 
a playground. We have picnics there, 
too. 

6. We have safety boys who help us 
across the street. We have lights at 
the corner, too. The street is closed 
to cars when school is on, so we can 
cross the street to the park without 
being afraid. 

7. Most of our neighborhood is on 
a hill. Some of our houses are old. 
Some houses are new. There are a lot 
of houses just being built. 

8. There are gardens in our neighbor- 
hood. We have pretty lawns. There 
are a lot of trees along our streets. 

9. Almost all of us have pets. This 
is Ricky and his dog Smoky. 

10. There are churches in our neigh- 
borhood. This one is just being built. 
Some of us go here to Sunday School. 

11. There are little grocery stores 
in our neighborhood. This one is right 
across from the school. We can buy 
candy, tablets, and pencils there. 

12. This gas station is near school. 

13. This dairy is in our neighbor- 
hood. They deliver milk at most of 
our houses. We like their ice cream. 

14, At the bottom of our hill is 
the Huron River. Next to the river 
is Frog Island where the high school 
plays football. We can skate here in 
winter. 

15. The railroad tracks run along 
the river. Here is the railroad sta- 
tion. 

16. This is Depot Town. It is a lit- 
tle shopping place for our neighbor- 
hood when we don’t want to go across 
the river to the big stores. 

17. Our teacher thinks the most im- 
portant thing about our neighborhood 
is that there are so many nice boys 
and girls. And here we are. 

Cookies and ice-cream cups were 
easily served by these young children. 
Each child was responsible for serv- 
ing his parents, and several also took 
care of our extra guests, before final- 
ly serving themselves. I was pleased 
to watch these children perform their 
roles as hosts and hostesses, and to 
hear them talk freely and enthusiasti- 
cally about their neighborhood study. 

All in all, I felt this was a most 
satisfying unit. I believe all the original 
objectives were realized, as well as a 
few unexpected ones. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Community Helpers—Series  (film- 
strips), Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc.. 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 

Chicago 14. 

Community Helpers—Serics ( filmstrips, 
color), Young America Films, Inc., 

18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
Community Services—Series (filmstrips, 

color), Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 

Wilmette, II. 

Experiences in Living—Series (film- 

strips), Young America Films, Inc. 

Our Community W orkers—Series ( film- 

strips), Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films, Inc. 

EpIToRIAL Note: Mrs. Hatch, the au- 
thor, was teaching second rade in 


Prospect School, Ypsilanti, ichigan, 
when this unit on “Our Neighborhood 





was developed. 
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Jimmy’s Birthday Pennies 
(Continued from page 66) 


was ’way back in 1793 when this was a 
very new nation.” 

Jimmy stared in wonder as all the 
loose pennies turned on edge and began 
to roll toward him. He noticed more 
Lincoln heads. And then he heard the 
voice again saying, “Victor D. Brennan 
designed the Lincoln head to com- 
memorate the hundredth anniversary 
of Lincoln’s birth. 

“Tn 1909,” the penny continued, “the 
initials V.D.B. appeared on the back 
of a limited number of coins made at 
the San Francisco Mint. Now, coin col- 
lectors like to find them because they 
are scarce.” 

Jimmy looked at many coins and 
found the letters V.D.B., but always 
on the face side. 

“I’m not one of the rare ones,” said 
one of the last pennies he held, “but 
I’ve had adventures.” 

“Adventures?” gasped Jimmy. 

“I’ve been in Mr. McGillicuddy’s 
pocket four times—in New York, Salt 
Lake City, Texas, and then only two 
days ago when he got me in change at 
the drugstore when he bought your 
birthday card.” 

“I’ve been around the world,” boast- 
ed another coin. “I was caught in the 
lining of an old coat Mr. McGillicuddy 
bought. When the dry cleaners found 
me, they put me in the coat pocket. 

“Well, that way you didn’t have you 
words rubbed off,” Jimmy said. 

“Oh, no,” said the penny, “and I’m 
glad because I was one of the first 
pennies to carry the words ‘In God We 
Trust.’ ” 

“T can see the words ‘United States 

of America’ beneath ‘One Cent’ on 
your back,” said Jimmy. 
' “Did you know,” queried the penny, 
“that we are not pennies, but cents? 
The word penny stayed with us from 
olden times before there were any U.S. 
coins.” 

“Where does E—Pluri—bus U—num 
come from?” asked Jimmy. 

“That’s our country’s motto,” said 
the coin. “It means ‘one out of many’ 
or ‘one country out of many states.’ ” 

“I’m an Indian head,” said another 
coin, introducing itself. “J. B. Longacre 
was the engraver. I am older than the 
Lincoln Head. If you should ever find 
one dated 1864, with the initial ‘L’ on 
the cord at the neck, you will have a 
rare coin.” 

“Did you have adventures?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“You bet. When Mr. McGillicuddy 
was a boy he hid me in the notch of a 
tree and forgot me. Fifty years later, 
when your Daddy chopped the tree 
down, he found me inside!” 

A very rusty coin spoke up. “I was 
dropped by a crow on the edge of a 
chimney and stayed there through wind, 
rain, snow, and heat for two years! 
I never knew whether I'd fall into a 
fire inside or into the rain barrel out- 
side. That was on a farm, long ago.” 

“T was baked in a birthday cake one 
day, but they had boiled me first to 
kill the germs!” another penny said. 

“I was dropped on the ice, and was 
afraid I’d go to the bottom of the 
river when the ice melted in spring. 
But men came to cut blocks of ice to 
be stored in sawdust. In the summer 
an iceman found me. Of course, that 
was long before electric refrigerators 
were invented.” 

“See this hole near my edge?” cried 
another cent. “I hung from a brace- 
let in Africa for years!” 

Suddenly Jimmy thought he saw 
shooting stars, and heard someone Say- 
ing, “Jimmy! Jimmy boy—are you 
around?” 

Jimmy rubbed his eyes, and crawled 
from under the big rocking chair which 





was still going to and fro. Old Mr. 
McGillicuddy had just gotten out of 
it. No wonder the boy had seen stars! 
That chair had knocked him on the 
head when the old man stood up. 

“Here I am,” the boy said as he 
collected the pennies scattered around 
the piggie bank on the floor. 

As the last coin plinked into Jimmy’s 
little bank, it seemed that the plump 
rose-colored pig winked at him. The 
boy thanked Mr. McGillicuddy for his 





birthday present, and smiled to him- 
self as he thought of all he had heard 
in his dream. 


EpDITORIAL Note: Since 1951, it has 
been lawful to publish pictures of coins; 
however, it is still illegal to paint, draw, 
or photograph the face of paper currency 
without special permission from the 
Treasury Department. 

Anyone who tries to make coins or 
bills, in imitation of real money, is 
guilty of counterfeiting, and the law 
further forbids anyone to keep counter- 
feit money. If you should get some ac- 





cidentally, turn it in at the nearest 
post office. A report will be made to 
the United States Secret Service De- 
partment, and one of their jobs is to 


find the person or persons who have been 


making this kind of money. 
A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Mint of Money, A (filmstrip, color, and 
black and white), National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York. 20. 

Mint, The, “Washington Parade Series” 
(film), Columbia Pictures Corp., 729 





WHILE TRUCKS offer great flexibility and speed for 
short hauls of coal, railroads are the most important car- 
rier for long runs. Railways offer capacity movement and 
can handle large tonnages profitably. 


oe a we 
IN AN EFFORT to avoid the disadvantages of present 
forms of transporting coal, new methods are under con- 
sideration now. These include long-distance conveyors 
and pipelines, both of which have been experimentally 
tested. Once engaged in large scale hauling, such tech- 
niques could give quick delivery at low cost, 
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Seventh Ave., New York 19, 












WITHOUT ADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS to move the hundreds of millions of tons of 
bituminous coal to its markets, American industry 
would soon grind to a standstill. Trains, trucks, barges 
—each form of transportation offers specific advantages 
and disadvantages to coal shippers. Railroads move 
approximately 80% of the country’s coal output; trucks 
handle about 10%. About another 8% is moved by 
barge on America’s main rivers. While water trans- 
portation is slow and inflexible, it is the cheapest of 
all methods in use today. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


_ 

| Educational Section, National Coal Association 6092 

| Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” and a 

| list of other teacher aids. 

| “THE GENIE STORY” —The magic genie of coal shows a school- 

boy Ge modern uses of coal. Exciting and educational cartoon book 
in color. 

| 

| . 

! 
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Better Reading 






For Individual Training... 
The SHADOWSCOPE Reading Pacer 


Most advanced design. Adjustable speed. Pro- 
vides closer duplication of normal reading sit- 


uation ... nothing covers or borders the page 
pol print. ’ Big easel handles books, magazines, 

rts, memos—a// types of materials. More 
ef ient . . . permits faster pase changes; helps 
reader keep train of thought. 





Ability Makes 
Better Students 


Help pupils improve 
both reading rate 
and comprehension 





Flashes colors, figures, print—any image 
from slides or strip film. Speed of projection 
is governed by the operator. Intervals of 
exposure are variable from 1/100th second 
to 1 second. All other operations automatic. 


Lafayette Instrument Company has a fu// 
line of tachistoscopes and professionally de- 
signed slides to meet all requirements. 




















Lafayette Instrument Co., P.O. Box 393, Lafayette, Indiana 
Please send your FREE BOOKLET, ‘Mechanical Aids for Improving Reading,”’ without obligation. 
NAME 
oa | 
CIty. STATE : 
SCHOOL ___ POSITION 





Noble’s HANDWRITING 





Handwriting Series than any other. 


(Iustrated, with 


THIS NEW and improved series is 


67 Irving Place 





GRADES 
1TO08 


BOOKS 3 to 8 (Standard Size) .. 
ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


FOR EVERYDAY USE 





During the Past Year, more school systems have adopted Noble’s 


BOOK !—Workbook (Double Size) Each 50c. 
BOOK 2— Workbook (Double Size) Each 50c. 


Practice Space) 


. Each 25c. 


based on the most recent state and 


city courses of study from all parts of United States. 
EXAMINATION COPIES SENT UPON REQUEST TO SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Write Now to Dept. 12 for Complete Catalog showing 
our Supplementary Handwriting Materials. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 Years, Books Providing Better Education 


New York 3, N.Y. 
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Memo to Ellen 


(Continued from page 48) 


He then proceeds to drape his “web” 
slowly over them, doing an improvised 
dance while he works. He finishes his 
dance in front center of stage, hold- 
ing a smaller net on which is a pla- 
card announcing NEXT MORNING. He 
dances over to Book Characters and 
nestles among them.) 

ELLEN (rushes in with same flurry 
of previous morning; stops short, 
surprised)—Why, where is everyone? 
Am I so late that they are all in class 
already? (Looks through classroom 
door.) Why, no, they’re not there. It 
seems strange that everyone should be 
late like this. (Eye falls on calendar.) 
Hmm, I wonder why today’s date is 
marked. Wait a minute! Miss Taylor 
said something about a holiday yester- 
day morning. But I was busy finishing 
my homework, and I hardly heard 
what she said. I remember now. It 
was for today. She said, “There will 
be no school tomorrow  because— 
(Use any reason compatible with the 
time of year the play is given.) What 
a stooge I was to forget! Well, I just 
might as well go home and have some 
more breakfast, anyhow. (Goes to 
street door, finds it locked. She shakes 
it.) Maybe it’s just stuck. Now what 
am I going to do? (Looks in school- 
room.) All the windows are too high 
from the ground. (Stamps foot.) Ill 
be stuck here all day long. Mother 
doesn’t know there’s a holiday. She 
won't start looking for me until to- 
night, when I don’t come home. I’m 
hungry too. I didn’t have time for 
much breakfast. (Wanders around 
room. Sees telephone.) Oh, good! I'll 
call home. Oh, there’s no one there! 
Mother went out. (Kicks web angrily.) 
Ugh! dirty old spider web! (Spider 
wakes up and starts to repair net.) 
Well, those books were a good thing to 
cover up. He can have them. Look at 
how slowly he works. (Watches 
briefly.) Maybe he’s not so dumb at 
that. Working like that, he won’t get 
tired out the way I always do. I’m 
sorry to break up your web, Mr. Spider, 
but I think I’d better take a look at 
those books after all. Maybe the girls 
are right. (Pulls Book Characters from 
under web and onto feet.) I could 
phone them to come help me, if I knew 
their numbers. Oh, I wish I’d written 
them in this book. (Lifts front of 
Phone Number Book.) Why, look, Joan 
wrote her phone number down for me. 
The other girls’ numbers too. I'll 
try Joan first. (Stops in dismay.) I 
haven’t any money. Why haven't I 
ever carried a dime with me, the way 
the others do? I always borrowed one 
when I made a call. What’s that lump 
I feel? (Turns back of Phone Number 
Book to audience; lifts cover.) Why, 
it's a dime! Joan taped it here for 
me. Bet she didn’t think I’d put it to 
such fast use. (Dials number.) Hello? 
Joan, I’m glad you’re home! This is 
Ellen. I’m locked in the school. Why? 
—Oh, it’s a long story. Please, will 
you get the custodian to open the 
door for me? Thanks ever so much. 
(Returns phone to cradle. Examines 
other Book Characters while waiting.) 
These books are really nice. Just 
owning them makes me feel more 
grown up. The first thing Ill do is 
write my own name and address in 
each one. 

(Four girls burst into room.) 

JOAN (calls back over shoulder)— 
Thank you, Mr. Black. 

MARY—Ellen, what in the world are 
you doing here? 

ELLEN—Girls, you are now looking 
at the past president of the Royal 
Order of the F.F.’s—“Foolish For- 
getters,” that is. And I do mean past 

(Continued on page 91) 
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READINGLAND GAMES 





Twelve card games of educational sequence 
for helping boys and girls develop inde- 
pendence in word recognition. Grades I-IV. 
BOX I Kindergarten and First Grades, Six 
games with Teacher's Manual, per box $6.00 


Per set or game each 


$1.25 


Set 1a. Say and Play (Auditory discrimination) 

Set 1b. Queen of Letters (Visual discrimina- 
tion, lower case) 

Set 1c. King of Letters (Visual discrimination, 
capitals) 

Set 1d. Bang! (Auditory and visual discrimina- 
tion, consonants) 

Set 1 e. Letter Pals (Matching capital and low- 
er case letters) 

Set 1. Round-up (First Grade vocabulary re- 


view) 


BOX Il Second, Third Grades and higher, 


Six games with Teacher's Manual 
ANE TEE sacianninsepicdintisnerinscecearnsnbesnniniinn 


Per set or game each 


..$6.00 


Set 2a. Happy Beggar (Consonantsand speech 


consonants) 
Set 2b. Cat and Kittens (Short vowel sounds) 


Set 2c. Tradin 
combinations 


Post (Long vowels and vowel 


Set 2d. Hen and Chickens (Twenty-five conso- 


nant blends) 


Set 3a. Dead End (Vocabulary review and dic- 


tionary use) 


Set 3 b. Hippopotamus (Syllable game) 
Merry Little Writing Rhythms, Tea. 


Ed. Kinder- 


garten or First Grade (Stories, poems, rhythms, 


music, 


manuscript writing) Each 


art to teach main writing rhythms for 
$1.00 


— Magic, Manuscript to Cursive, Tea. Man- 
A 


ual 
tion from manuscript to cursive writing) 


clever and ideal method to teach transi- 


DE nbhhgddbthwaias600s 0004006000 00559008 $.69 


Fun with Felt, a Craft Book 


$.50 
(Directions, ideas, and patterns for uses of felt 


in the schoolroom) 


Art Felt Six bright colors, 9” x 12” per pkg. $1.50 


Available by yard 36” wide 
FALL, WINTER and SPRING 


FESTIVAL BOOKS 











FALL =” 


FESTIVAL 





ouneed per yd. $2.95 


A set of three books with 100's of exciting activi- 
ties for use in the elementary classroom: incentive 


games, art activities, gifts, handcraft, 


projects, 


patterns, holiday decorations, program materials, 


time- “saving devices, 


and suggestions for many 


activities to be correlated with subject matter. 
$1. 


Per book 


Write for your free project leaflet, sample pages 
from the Festival Books and other sample materi- 


als. 


MIDWEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
625 SOUTH 56 ST., LINCOLN 10, NEB. 


i: 
| MIDWEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
j 625 SOUTH Sé STREET 

LINCOLN 10, NEBRASKA 


Send: Sample materials [) 
Distributor in my locality 1) 
Other materials (list) 
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The Borrowing Lady 
(Continued from page 52) 


“Look, Daddy!” called Sara. “Here 
comes the Borrowing Lady.” 

“Who is the Borrowing Lady?” he 
asked. 

Sara laughed. “That’s what I call 
Mrs. Hannabury. She always forgets 
what she needs at Mr. Gilfeather’s 
store. Then she has to borrow sugar 
and flour and things from Mommy.” 

Daddy scratched his head. “I hope 
she wants to borrow something I can 
find today,” he said. 

“Don’t worry, Daddy.” Sara jumped 
up. “I know where everything is in the 
pantry,” she said. Then she watched 
Mrs. Hannabury coming up the path. 

Daddy stopped painting and called, 
“Hi, neighbor!” 

Mrs. Hannabury called, “Hi, neigh- 
bor!” right back. 

Then Sara said, “Mommy isn’t home 
today. But I know where the flour and 
sugar and things are.” 

Mrs. Hannabury was kind of soft 
and fat, and when she smiled dimples 
came in her chins. She was smiling 
now. “I'd like to borrow something 
different today,” she said. “I'd like to 
borrow one of your brothers, Sara.” 

“Oh!” said Sara. 

And Daddy said, “I’m sorry, Mrs. 
Hannabury. But Hank and Peter have 
gone to town shopping.” 

“I was going, too,” Sara said, “but 
there wasn’t enough room.” 

Daddy looked at Mrs. Hannabury. 
“Couldn’t you borrow Sara instead?” 

Mrs. Hannabury nodded. “If she’s 
big enough to climb in one of my win- 
dows, I can. I locked the door of my 
house. The keys to my car are on the 
kitchen table, and I just have to drive 
to town today.” 

Sara put down her paintbrush and 
wiped her hands on her jeans. “I can 
climb real good,” she said. “Can’t I, 
Daddy?” 

Daddy nodded. “Just: like a monkey 
at the zoo.” And Sara laughed aloud. 

“Tl be right back to help, Daddy,” 
she promised. Then she hurried off 
with Mrs. Hannabury. 

First they tried to open the big 
window in the front part of Mrs 
Hannabury’s house. But it was locked 
tight. So they tried the middle-sized 
windows at the side. They were locked 
tight, too. All the windows were fas- 
tened tight, except the teeny-weeny 
one in the pantry. 

“Can you climb in there, Sara?” Mrs. 
Hannabury asked. 

“Of course I can!” Sara said. And 
Mrs. Hannabury gave her a little boost 
so she could squeeze through the teeny- 
weeny window into the pantry. 
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Your kid home from camp yet?” 
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Sara quickly opened the back door 
and let Mrs. Hannabury in. And Mrs. 
Hannabury gave her two dimes for 
helping. 

Sara smiled. “Thank you. I’m go- 
ing to save these dimes till I go shop- 
ping. Then I can buy something nice 
at the ten-cent store.” 

Mrs. Hannabury put the car keys in 
her pocket—before she locked the door 
this time. “Would you like to go shop- 
ping with me, Sara?” she asked. “I 





have some errands to do at the ten- 
cent store.” 

“Oh, yes!” agreed Sara. “I'd love to 
go, if Daddy doesn’t need me to help 
finish painting the henhouse.” 

Mrs. Hannabury opened her car 
door. “Hop in,” she invited, “and we’ll 
go ask him.” 

Sara hopped in. She was so happy 
she could hardly sit still. “Do you know 
something, Mrs. Hannabury?” she 
asked. 





“What?” said Mrs. Hannabury. 

“Hank would be too big to climb 
through your teeny-weeny pantry win- 
dow,” said Sara. 

“That’s right,” said Mrs. Hannabury. 

“Peter would be too big, too,” said 
Sara. 

“That's right,” said Mrs. Hannabury 
again. 

Sara snuggled down happily in the 
seat. “I’m glad I’m little,” she said, 
looking at the two dimes in her hand. 
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| Ne matter 


EVERY 


Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, 
in appearance and price—but Viewlex 
has something extra! Rigidly controlled 
QUALITY carried through 
| @very step of manufacturing assure pro- 
| jectors that are trouble free and a 


standards of 


tees every Viewlex projector for a 


lifetime! 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 






















V-20 ~V-22C -¥-25C 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 


Plays: standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16" 
—two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 33!/3, 45, or 
78 r.p.m. Model WR— 
4" x 6" detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD— 
6" x 9° detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector. 


V-4S — V-44S 


For single-frame filmstrip. 











VIEWTAPE 


Hi-Fi sound and picture. 
Easy to record. Easy to edit. 
Fast wind and rewind. | full 
hour on every 5" reel. Per- 
fect for schools, churches 
and industry. Accommo- 
dates any Viewlex Projector, 





and horizontal pictures, 2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds, V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses. 















budget-priced 
filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2", 3", 5" and 7" focal- 
length lenses available. 















: VIEWMATIC 


Remotely controlled and au- 
tomatic magazine fed slide 
projection of 2 x 2 slides. 
Holds 30 slides, changed by 
remote control push-button 
or automatic timer, Runs 
forward or backward at any 
speed. For teachers, lec- 
turers, sales and advertising 
promotions. 


Viewlex—world's largest exclusive 


manufacturer of slide and filmstrip 


projectors. 














STRIP-0-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm filme 
strip advance mechanism. 
Hand-held push-button. Al- 
lows complete freedom of 
movement. Speaker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 
or even sit with the audi- 
ence. For use with all View 
lex filmstrip projectors (il- 


lustrated here with V-25C). 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y 
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DuKANE 





Model 14A225A 
$74.50 value 


orf 
EXTRA COST 






with a $300 purchase of DuKane 
Student Participation Films 


Aeres the best value buy of the year! 


YOU BUY THESE SOUND SLIDE FILMS— 


Dynamic participation films available in a wide range of sub- 
jects for grade levels from kindergarten to junior high. Pre- 
pared professionally and developed under actual classroom 
conditions, they incorporate suggested student activities in 
the recording. Yes—now you can simplify learning with these 
colorful presentations and create greater student enthusiasm 
to absorb lessons and remember them longer. 


YOU GET THIS FREE RECORDMASTER 


The new, flexible teaching tool, DuKane Recordmaster is the 
optimum in using these films. The Discussional Control per- 
mits instant stopping of the record for class discussion. It 
starts the record again without the loss of a single syllable of 
the recorded message. It’s simple to operate, maintenance-free 
and practically pays for itself with educational benefits. The 
Recordmaster is a three speed record player with remote 
speaker and it will play up to 16” records. The case provides 
for carrying projectors up to 500 watts. 


Donut md this tremendous “Introductory” Offer! 


For additional information, contact your local DuKane dealer 
or write to—DuKane Corporation, Dept. 1-96 


DUKANE CORPORATION 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 





EEE 
| 1-96 
|, DUKANE CORPORATION 

ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 

1 am interested in receiving more information on the following DuKane Participation 
i Films. 
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The Dollar That 
Went Places 


(Continued from page 52) 


“I’m very fond of this coin,” he told 
her, “but I’m fonder of you, my dear!” 
So the feed man’s wife bought the 
new hat, and very elegant she looked 
in it, too! 

Now the silver dollar belonged to 
the milliner. But she didn’t keep it any 
time at all. “Silver dollars are much 
too heavy to carry around,” she said. 
And the next time she went to the bank 





86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID (oe...) DUPLIGATOR 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 
available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 
PHONICS 
SEASONS 





she exchanged it for a paper one. 


a stack of other silver dollars, waiting 
to go places again. 

Then one day a_ pleasant-faced 
grandmother came to the bank to ex- 
change a paper dollar for a silver one. 

“It takes all sorts of people to make 
a world,” the teller told the grand- 
mother, as he handed her the silver 
dollar with the chip out of the top. 
“Some folks don’t like hard dollars, 
while others like them a lot.” 

“This silver dollar is for something 
special,” said the grandmother, as she 
dropped it into her purse. 

The grandmother didn’t tell the 
teller what the Something Special was. 
But he knew anyway. 

He remembered back when he was 
a little boy, and his grandmother had 
given him a silver dollar. The dollar 
had been carefully hidden in a piece 
of cotton wool, and all tied up in a 
tiny silver box. 

Now here was another grandmother, 
all ready to do the same thing. Only 
this grandmother put her silver dollar 
into a small blue purse. And she gave 
it to her little granddaughter whose 
name was Bonny, because it was her 
birthday. 

Now the silver dollar belonged to 
Bonny. But my, oh, my, what a job she 
had hanging on to it! 

First she thought she would buy a 
bunch of red paper roses, to put on the 
hall table. Then she thought she would 
buy a pair of fairy wings, to do her 
fairy dance. 


(Continued on page 87) 





DOOR MEMO 


GRETCHEN S. SANDERSON 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Boxford and Rowley, Massachusetts 


A COMIC face was made on a paper 
plate. The nose was drawn on a small 
memo pad, which was pasted in place on 
the face above the mouth. A quarter sec- 
tion of another paper plate was used for 
the hat. Attach a loop of string to the 
peak of the hat for hanging this novel 
pad on a house door or door frame. 








Now the silver dollar belonged to | 
the bank. And there it stood on top of | 
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The live curriculum materials you need to enrich, 
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NEW BOOK 


A here's how book for 
making murals in the 
classroom. 


This book of ideas, meth- 
ods and uses of material in 
mural making will be espe- 
cially helpful to classroom 
and art teachers. It gives you 
suggestions for many and 
varied mural themes; ideas 
on design, color and arrange- 
ment; how to use tempera, crayon, chalk, yarn, 
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and execute a mural 
with the whole class 
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The Dollar That 
Went Places 


(Continued from page 86) 


“Why don’t you save the dollar till 
you grow up?” Bonny’s father asked 


er. 

“T'll be such a long time growing 
up,” Bonny said. “I don’t want to wait 
that long.” 

And she went down to the pet shop 
and bought a dog dish for her puppy. 

Ker-dunk! The cash drawer opened, 
and in went Bonny’s silver dollar. 

Now it belonged to the pet-shop 
man. But only for a little while. 

The pet-shop man gave the dollar 
to his wife, to pay the milkman. . . 

...And the milkman gave the dollar 
to the grocer, to pay on his grocery 
bill. . . 

.. And the grocer gave the dollar 
to his errand boy, for wages. . . 

. . And the errand boy spent the 
doliar to go see the circus. . . 

.. And the circus man loaned the 
dollar to the tightrope walker, to buy 
a railroad ticket to the seashore. . . 

.. And the railroad man used the 
dollar to buy a bright dotted necktie 
to wear to the fair... 

.. And the necktie salesman spent 
the dollar to buy a pair of new shoes, 
because his feet hurt standing up all 
day selling neckties. 

The silver dollar went all around the 
countryside. It rolled across counters. 


told them how to dip the brushes into 
the cans of water at their feet. 

It seems wise to me to have a 
“painting day” which the children may 
anticipate. It provides an element of 
security to have a certain regularity 
about their program activities. Our 
painting day is Friday. Then all week 
we look at the pictures which serve as 
decorations for our walls. The next 
step will be the mural when all will 
work on a unit picture. 





It is surprising how quickly these 
little folks learn to clean up after 
themselves. Always eager to be the 
ones chosen by the teacher to wash out 
the brushes and empty the cans of 
water, they strut around like little 
executives in their appointed tasks. 

Space does not permit me to go in- 
to detail about each of the different 
personalities, but let me sum them up 
for you. The bragger knows move 
than anyone else and can eat more 





bread at lunch than anyone around 
him; the timid child says, “Nobody 
likes me”; the little minx with curly 
hair says, “Daddy doesn’t know nothing 
about school”; the queen wears cute 
dresses and bosses everybody about 
her; the little blond giggler pauses 
after each sentence to snicker; the 
Sphinx, a silent Mexican girl, will not 
open her lips, yet does her seatwork to 
perfection. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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for carrying projectors up to 500 watts. 
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The Dollar That 
Went Places 


(Continued from page 52) 


“T’m very fond of this coin,” he told 
her, “but I’m fonder of you, my dear!” 

So the feed man’s wife bought the 
new hat, and very elegant she looked 
in it, too! 

Now the silver dollar belonged to 
the milliner. But she didn’t keep it any 
time at all. “Silver dollars are much 
too heavy to carry around,” she said. 
And the next time she went to the bank 
she exchanged it for a paper one. 

Now the silver dollar belonged to 
the bank. And there it stood on top of 
a stack of other silver dollars, waiting 
to go places again. 

Then one day a_ pleasant-faced 
grandmother came to the bank to ex- 
change a paper dollar for a silver one. 

“Tt takes all sorts of people to make 
a world,” the teller told the grand- 
mother, as he handed her the silver 
dollar with the chip out of the top. 
“Some folks don’t like hard dollars, 
while others like them a lot.” 

“This silver dollar is for something 
special,” said the grandmother, as she 
dropped it into her purse. 

The grandmother didn’t tell the 
teller what the Something Special was. 
But he knew anyway. 

He remembered back when he was 
a little boy, and his grandmother had 
given him a silver dollar. The dollar 
had been carefully hidden in a piece 
of cotton wool, and all tied up in a 
tiny silver box. 

Now here was another grandmother, 
all ready to do the same thing. Only 
this grandmother put her silver dollar 
into a small blue purse. And she gave 
it to her little granddaughter whose 
name was Bonny, because it was het 
birthday. 

Now the silver dollar belonged to 
Bonny. But my, oh, my, what a job she 
had hanging on to it! 

First she thought she would buy a 
bunch of red paper roses, to put on the 
hall table. Then she thought she would 
buy a pair of fairy wings, to do her 
fairy dance. 


(Continued on page 87) 





DOOR MEMO 
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Boxford and Rowley, Massachusetts 


A COMIC face was made on a paper 
plate. The nose was drawn on a small 
memo pad, which was pasted in place on 
the face above the mouth. A quarter sec- 
tion of another paper plate was used for 
the hat. Attach a loop of string to the 
peak of the hat for hanging this novel 
pad on a house door or door frame. 
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é Send for our 44 page catalogue 

at once! Hundreds of useful 

Popular Crafts to choose from, 

4 such as: 

Basket Plasticast 

Bead Craft Glass Etching 

Leathercraft Metal Craft 

Raffia Craft Shell Craft 
Metal Etching 

Hobby Kits start as low as 100. 


Complete instructions are enclosed. Keep your class 
es busy all year round with a handioraft kit, write to: 


MITCHELL-STEVEN 


HOBBY CRAFT CO 
150 JERICHO TPKE MINEOLA, NY 








FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich, 
supplement, and vitalize textbook teaching are 
listed, classified, and indexed in the new 
1956 ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authentic, selective and easy-to-use. Available 
for $5.50 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. IN, Randolph 9, Wis. 


MURALS 


forSchools 


By Arne W. Randall 





NEW BOOK 


A here's how book for 
making murals in the 
classroom. 


This book of ideas, meth- 
ods and uses of material in 
mural making will be espe- 
cially helpful to classroom 
and art teachers. It gives you 
suggestions for many and 
varied mural themes; ideas 
on design, color and arrange- 
ment; how to use tempera, crayon, chalk, yarn, 
metal, wire, mosaics, paper and other materials; 
helpful hints on care and distribution of materials 
in large classes; ideas on planning a mural activi- 
ty; suggestions for integrating mural making; and 
help in evaluating the completed mural. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


* Emphasis is on practi- *« Many photographs of 





cal classroom useful- school murals plus 
ness, simplicity and helpful drawings by 
creativity. the author. 

* Gives methods for us- «+ Tells how to plan 
ing a wide variety of and execute a mural 
media in classroom with the whole class 


mural activities. participating. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS. SOUND CREATIVE ART AP- 
PROACH. 5 SECTIONS .. . 112 PAGES. We'll 
gladly send on 10 days approval. 





Order copies today. — Price $5.95 postpaid. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| THE DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers ! 
269 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 

| Please send ...... copies of MURALS FOR 

| SCHOOLS at $5.95 each, postpaid. | 
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The Dollar That 
Went Places 


(Continued from page 86) 


“Why don’t you save the dollar till 
you grow up?” Bonny’s father asked 
her. 

“T’'ll be such a long time growing 
up,” Bonny said. “I don’t want to wait 
that long.” 

And she went down to the pet shop 
and bought a dog dish for her puppy. 

Ker-dunk! The cash drawer opened, 
and in went Bonny’s silver dollar. 

Now it belonged to the pet-shop 
man. But only for a little while. 

The pet-shop man gave the dollar 
to his wife, to pay the milkman. . . 

.. And the milkman gave the dollar 
to the grocer, to pay on his grocery 
bill. . . 

.. And the grocer gave the dollar 
to his errand boy, for wages. . . 

.. And the errand boy spent the 
dollar to go see the circus. . . 

.. And the circus man loaned the 
dollar to the tightrope walker, to buy 
a railroad ticket to the seashore. . . 

.. And the railroad man used the 
dollar to buy a bright dotted necktie 
to wear to the fair. . . 

.. And the necktie salesman spent 
the dollar to buy a pair of new shoes, 
because his feet hurt standing up all 
day selling neckties. 

The silver dollar went all around the 
countryside. It rolled across counters. 


told them how to dip the brushes into 
the cans of water at their feet. 

It seems wise to me to have a 
“painting day” which the children may 
anticipate. It provides an element of 
security to have a certain regularity 
about their program activities. Our 
painting day is Friday. Then all week 
we look at the pictures which serve as 
decorations for our walls. The next 
step will be the mural when all will 
work on a unit picture. 





It is surprising how quickly these 
little folks learn to clean up after 
themselves. Always eager to be the 
ones chosen by the teacher to wash out 
the brushes and empty the cans of 
water, they strut around like little 
executives in their appointed tasks. 

Space does not permit me to go in- 
to detail about each of the different 
personalities, but let me sum them up 
for you. The bragger knows more 
than anyone else and can eat more 





bread at lunch than anyone around 
him; the timid child says, “Nobody 
likes me”; the little minx with curly 
hair says, “Daddy doesn’t know nothing 
about school”; the queen wears cute 
dresses and bosses everybody about 
her; the little blond giggler pauses 
after each sentence to snicker; the 
Sphinx, a silent Mexican girl, will not 
open her lips, yet does her seatwork to 
perfection. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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“We'll have another feed bill to pay 
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y trom my lips. Yes, their bargains, just return them at our expense and pay nothing. Mail coupon now—with 
; of art could be classed as crude or primi- only 10¢ to Harry Doebla and Associates, Studio 119, Nashua, N. H., or St. Louis 
plus he but this crude beginning would 1, Mo., or Palo Alto, Calif. 
y lossom (I ho into | i ; 
_ ped) into maturity. T he = NE enna ey: le 
m » ee A 
— om problem for me was to keep One of These Nation-Wide | “ARRY DOEHLA and — a ~ 
— this inventive spirit bubbling. Associates Will Give You (Address any one of ) cient” Mo 
I remembered a hint given by a Prompt Service in Your Area: these three offices) | Bais alto, Calif. I 
ND setier in THe Instructor describing Sowlecieago 4. I Please ga a yy pb | 
om ; 1 . : m . & christmas Greeting Cards, for which . | 
fell ow one could dip a wet brush into m “Obert 4. ice | $00 os payment i fell. (Renulor senndl price $1.25), ! 
dry tempera and paint directly upon ROYAL BEAUTIES Wen olen 12. _ Also send me other sample boxes on approval — and ] 
“id. hewsprint, without the usual running CHRISTMAS BOX Columbia Card Co. Ltd. | full details of the Doehla ‘‘Extra Money’’ Plan. | 
sm acke ¢ iece ' i “Ne ook"* r De . 
smears, I tacked a piece of newsprint The pave toe’ Nashua, WHAT aloAlts, Cale 
Y into each of the niches made b the cards: Lovely siim shape Greetings Untimited SIDI sccocetniesicsiainmstppsiadiinibeetiamessbaibiiiidteninssas coccccccccsccocoooooscngy 
a. s made by Christmas greetings, in St.Paul&Minneapolis, Minn, —f (PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) | 
! 0 by fours on the partitions, to be charmingly gay colors Hye-Quality Card Co., inc, 
ts | shared by two of the children. Their with deep embossing and ae - 1 1 ! 
DR n ‘ : rich gold-burnishing. A as Angeles 12, Cal, Address. 
ames were writtten boldly at the top big value at regular re- The Keelin Press | I 
. of each paper. Each child donned his tail price < s or Midwest Card. o. | Zone | 
a ° . . ° ts yours [fo ) st. I is 1, o. 
mM. | awe] shirt. I gave instructions about in chis amazing offer! Western ‘States Card Co. City ‘ana hhamn tow = ; bo erase mone - 
» yenver » Colo. nec. nere ior a - 
| Oosing a color, from the powder Widener @uctiens Co. pO Church, school, club or organization. ete! 
l Paint in little nut cups I had filled. Phila.7,Pa.& Trenton 8,N.J. ee ees 


Nrapping paper covered the floor. I 
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SeL_F- TEACHING FLASHERS 
Arithmetic Games 


Fascinating New Arithmetic Games—may be played 
by any group of two to ten children. One acts as 
referee and flashes cards, one at a time, to the 
rest of the group. The top number of each card 
is the answer to the combination on the reverse 
side of the card. 

There are two sets of Self-Teaching Flashers. 

Set A (Addition-Subtraction) contains all possible 
combinations 1-9 inclusive in addition and 
subtraction. 81 cards plus instructions. 
(Division-Multiplication) contains all possible 
combinations |-9 inclusive in division and mul- 
tiplication. 81 cards plus instructions. 


Price Set A or Set D — $1.10 each 


an easy and entertaining way to learn the rela- 
tionship between fractions, decimals and percent- 
ages. 

Game consists of 60 cards, 15 books of four cards 
each. A book consists of four cards having the 
same value. Played similar to Authors, Pit, Rum- 
my or Solitaire. 

Since fractions and percentages are used in every 
occupation and profession, KRECT will prove of 
untold value. 


Price per Set — $1.10 each 
Send This Order to Your Nearest School Wakes Learning 
Supply Company or to the Address Below rEntthmetic Pun 


SELF-TEACHING FLASHERS Any combination of 3 sets - $3.30 postpaid. 


4402 S. 54th St., Lincoln, Nebraska ee set orders add 25c for postage and 


Please send arithmetic games as checked below. I enclose $ 
...Set A for Addition-Subtraction @ $1.10 each 
....Set D for Division-Multiplication @ $1.10 each 
...Krect fraction game @ $1.10 each 


Set D 








Name 
Address 























Plastic impreg- 
nated paper more 
durable, water re- 
sistant. 











70” x 44”, indi- 
vidually mounted 
on spring rollers. 
Metal frames. 








Edited by Dr. 
Erwin P. Raisz. 


























New 
LAND-FORM MAPS 


The new Modern Land-Form Map Series is of special interest 
to geography and social studies teachers. Eight accurately 
projected maps include every continent, the Pacific area and 
the World. Insets, color tints, contours, pictorial effects, legends 
and all up-to-the-minute map-making and teaching techniques 
are used to full advantage. Send for complete descriptive matter 
and full information. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. nario 


Comprehensive Series 
GOSHEN, INDIANA Social Studies Maps 
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The First Two Months 
with First-Graders 
(Continued from page 87) 


I must not forget the slim little 
politician with his head shaved, who 
looks scornfully at a comrade who 
tattled on another and says with cold 
disdain, “So what? You do it too!” 

Short Stuff has such « hard time 
that he tries to be in the limelight 
every time. Then there is the baby 
who ambles hither and yon. It is im- 
possible to focus his attention for even 
a brief second. Akin to him is the one 
who seems to have no mentality. Per- 
haps I yearn most over a small lad 
who is filled with indecision. His 
pretty eyes cloud as he hesitates and 
works so hard over his visual dis- 
criminations, yet take him away from 
his books and his fertile mind whips 
up something novel—a fireman’s hat 
from a folded piece of paper which he 
urges everyone to copy. 

What has all this talk about per- 
sonality to do with art? It has ev- 
erything to do with art! When an ob- 
server looks at a picture he can tell 
whether the child is cooperating with, 
or fighting against, the harmonious 
conditions which go into the making 
of art. Art can also develop personality. 
There is as much art about being a 
good saleman, businessman, school- 
teacher, clerk, as there is in placing 
paint on a canvas. While we are 
stressing art to awaken personality, 
we are not forgetting the so-called 
fundamentals—reading and number 
work. But as the spread is an essential 
part of the sandwich, so art makes 
tasty the daily bread of everyday 
school life. Sometimes it may seem 
that we are putting too much spread 
on the bread and this might be a little 
wasteful. Nevertheless we must watch 
lest it be too scanty and we have no 
taste for the sandwich at all. 

How amazed I am to discover that 
the seemingly expressionless work of 
a first-grader is bursting with ex- 
pression! 

How careful we must be in develop- 
ing the spirit of the child. Let art 
help you—creative art bringing about 
creative thinking, which leads us into 
creative living. Only definite plan- 
ning can bring this about. It is my 
hope that such a foundation during the 
first few months of school life might 
be the starting point of liberty for 
each child—a freedom of choice which 
he is entitled to inherit and a spon- 
taneity of expression which will one 
day help him grow socially, intellec- 
tually, and spiritually free. 
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“T’'ll bet the fish go home and 
lie about the size of the bait 
they stole.” 
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“Ihe Perr Pictures 


Start the NEW SCHOOL YEAR by using these 
lovely sepia copies of fine art for art study 
»sition work. Also pictures of poets s 

rg! Se So, Hundreds Pot subjects, size x 8, at 

© CENTS each for 30 or more. The choice 


of discriminating teachers. 
been! a pommey Pae 


Send 60 cents 
for one of these 
sets of 30 pic- 
tures, or $1.20 
or two sets: 
Children; Art; 
Animals; Ameri- 
can History. In- 
structive and in- 
teresting. 


For NATURE 
WORK: 285 ani- 
mal pictures. in 
colors size 7 x 
8. for $1; At 


toaue CATA. 


. fully illustrated 
The Angelus Millet easy selec- 


fo 
tion, with sample pictures, for 26 cents. An educa- 
tion in itself. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, 
MALDEN, MASS. 











PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 





SPEEDLINER spirit Quoticater only $74.50 plus 
$4.47 tax complete with free supplies. Prints post 
card to legal size 8'2 x 14 in “trom 1 to & colors 
at one time. Up to bo" Bry por minute. Prints 


without ink and from 300 to 400 copies from one 
master. Also jh, fluid——stenciis—ma: 8 
colored carbon paper—printed masters. 


Write For Free Booklet and Name of Nearest 
Dealer 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 


4404 N. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
Dept. T9 






























FOR A FINER 
CHOIR YEAR 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and quali- 
ty fabrics. All colors and 
siades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-61 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories); 
J-61 (Junior Robes) 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO 1. It 


228 W. LaSalle 


NEW YORK IN Y 
366 Fifth Ave 


LOS ANGELES 28 
1624. N Cahwuer 





Superb Satin Velour & Metallic 
Show Rich New Cards never before 


offered. WAST Fate up to Gets Eas 
Orders FAST! rae 
° ie Line. 


r $i. $0 up. Stationery, Napkins. 
K iddie Books, Games, Gift Items. teit 
SS Several $1.00 Boxes ON APPROVAL. 











A new Booklet © 
of Educational © 
Games and over 
3000 
Teaching Aids. 





The Guide for Elementary Teachers 


to 
NAME 
va ~ ADDRESS 
ciTy ZONE ~ STATE 


1 enclose 25c 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
4524 West Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 




















ARTISTA® 


TEMPERA 





@ Children like to paint with 
ARTISTA Tempera because its con- 
sistency makes it easy to control. 
Being opaque, ARTISTA Tempera 
has good covering qualities and can 
be used on a variety of surfaces. It 
is easy and safe for classroom use 
because it is water-soluble and non- 
toxic. Its strong and vibrant colors 
may be pre-mixed or they may be 
blended directly on the surface. For 
your free copy of a booklet showing 
how you can use ARTISTA Tempera 
to stimulate and enrich your art 
activities, write to Binney & Smith 
Inc., Dept. 196, 380 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 6.16 





Lois Paull, Age 8 
Silvermine Guild School of Art 
ors Silvermine, Conn. 
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The MORE your pupils read, 
the BETTER they will read 


Supplement their basic texts with these appealing, color- 
fully illustrated work-type readers — 

















* READING SKILL BUILDERS 


For 3rd-, 4th-, 5th- and 6th-grade reading 
levels 











Eight attractive work-type readers, Parts I 
and II for each of the above reading levels. 
Entertaining stories and articles from Reader’s 
Digest. Expertly prepared study aids to de- 
velop comprehension, interpretation and vo- 
cabulary. 144 pages each. 








Teacher’s Answer Editions for grades 4, 5 and 
6. Combined Answer Key for grade 3. 

















For grades 7-12 


New series of six curriculum readers, just 
added to the Skill Builder family. Real-life 
stories and inspiring articles selected for their 
appeal to youth and opportunities offered for 
emphasizing all-important character qualities. 
Challenging study aids to develop communi- 
cation skills. 160 pages each. 24-page Teach- 
er’s Handbook. 


Books One, Two and Three recommended es- 
pecially for grades 7 and 8. 








READER’S DIGEST READINGS, Parts One and Two 


For students of English as a second language and 
for reluctant readers in 6th grade and up 


Reaper's Dicest 


Two work-type readers with stories and articles 
selected from Reader’s Digest on the basis of world- 
wide popularity. 128 pages each. Separate Glossary 
with answers to exercises and alphabetical list of 
words used in Readings with definitions and pronun- 
ciation guide. 
































ADULT EDUCATION READERS 


For older students and adults just learning to read \ 


First Patrol and Other Stories, Level A. Map the 
World and Other Stories, Level B. 





Two work-type readers with entertaining selections 
from the Digest adapted to an early elementary 
reading level. Practical learning aids. 











Send For Free Brochures Today! 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, New York 


Setting the Stage 
for the First Day Back 


(Continued from page 38) 


muscles will be used again and again. 
A puzzle table with the rack in the 
center may be left ready for use. A 
good plan is to save the harder puz- 
zles until later and to have a change 
when the first ones have been used 
many times. 

A sandbox is a “sometimes thing”— 
sometimes good to have around and 
sometimes not so good. Good for 
immediate use because it takes no 
special skill and has many imagina- 
tive possibilities. I like to start with 
a small amount of slightly dampened 
sand. There is less to spill and it can be 
packed into roads, mountains, and 
valleys. A dustpan and brush are 
kept near by. “See how I brush the 
sand into a little pile and then sweep 
it into the dustpan. Now we'll put it 
in the basket. Be careful. It spills so 
easily.” 

Any extra table or shelf space 
should contain the science para- 
phernalia. An oilcloth-covered table is 
practical for a fish bowl, insect cage, 
and growing plants. Another table 
marked “We Find Outdoors” has the 
small treasures that the children bring 
to share with the class. Perhaps there 
will be rocks, shells, seeds, flowers, a 
bird’s nest, and jars containing an 
assortment of worms, bugs, and various 
little animals. 

Now a very necessary consideration 
is to leave open space for the various 
group activities. Signals played on 
the piano are good for calling the 
group together, and singing and finger 
plays help break up a too long stretch 
of talking, so the area around the 
piano is a good location for gathering 
the whole group together. There must 
be room for all of the chairs to be 
placed in a group, in rows, or in a 
circle, if desired. There must be room 
for skipping, rhythms, and games. A 
problem may be at what angle to put 
the piano to solve the question of play- 
ing, singing, facing the class, and 
watching rhythms. 

Where shall I put the work materi- 
als? On a low shelf so that children 
can begin from the first day to help 
themselves. “Here is the coloring pa- 
per. Here is the pile of colored paper 
for cutting. Here are the paste brushes, 
and the small jars of paste, and the 
box of scissors. See where we keep the 
newspapers.” 

At last comes the most enjoyable 
part of the preparations—choosing and 
hanging bright pictures. My choices 
are usually seashore scenes, lovely 
mountains and lakes reminiscent of 
summer travels, animals, children pick- 
ing flowers or having fun with friends 
or family. These have been cut from 
magazines and old reading charts, 
calendars, and big picture books. A 
well arranged picture file is a real 
source of joy, and worth the time it 
takes to keep it in order. Subject- 
matter tabs, such as Babies, Boats, 
Circus, Children, and Farms help one 
find the desired pictures in a twinkling. 

Because of the spring roundup, many 
schools have a list of incoming chil- 
dren. I have the names arranged al- 
phabetically by classes in a notebook 
with spaces to record attendance and 
milk money. I find it a great help 
to have a small name card pinned on 
each child for the first two days. 
These same cards are kept so as to be 
available for the use of a substitute 
teacher if necessary. 

Tired? Yes, Iam. Songs and rhythms 
must still be planned, but an evening 
at the piano at home will reap a bet- 
ter harvest than a hurried choice now. 
A last look shows the stage all set 
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ARE WINNING THE PRAISE 
OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 

t 


BECAUSE: 
“44 THEY'RE SO EASY TO USE 


The semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 
trated color instantly release strong, 
opaque tempera at the touch of a wet 
brush. Use more water if transparency is 
desired. And they are easy to apply to 
almost any surface—paper, acetate, glass, 
metal, cork, etc. Ideal for all art and art 
craft color work! 


+ NO ADVANCE PREPARATION 
Nothing to mix, nothing to spill, nothing 
to spoil. No tedius clean-up when the 
class period is ended. 


Me 24 SPARKLING, BRILLIANT COLORS 


Pleasing palettes of 24, 12, 8 and 4 
colors, and in INDIVIDUAL color cakes, 
REGULAR and "BIGGIE" Size. 


Write For Free Sample.Give your name and 
address and name of school. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


sk 

















Manufacturers of: Chalkbdard + Chalk + 
Erasers « Art Material « Maps + Globes 








TEACH EASIER 
with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


FOR TEACHERS*—the fundamentals of music 
on 6 x 9 inch cards. Sixty illustrations plus one 
3-foot piano keyboard (42 keys). Price $1.50 
FOR BEGINNERS*—same as Teachers but size 
2 x 3 inches. The 60 cards are divided into 9 
easy lessons with 117 questions and their an- 
swers on the back. Price $1.00 
FOR ADVANCED—teaches the student to 
name, write, and sight read the notes of the 
major, minor, 7th, dim., and aug., chords and 
their inversions (207 chords). Price $1.00 
Order from your dealer or write: 


DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 
1102 S. 31st Avenue, Dept. IN, Bellwood, IIlinois 
*Approved by the Chicago Board of Education 

















GET YOUR COPY TODAY! 








Big NEW Catalog 
© Hundreds of unique crafts 
Low priced 
of crafts 
© CERAMICS i escribed, with helpful 


e MUSIC BOX 0 1OW iformation 
MOVEMENTS 


© ART SUPPLIES 
© PLASTICS © SHELLCRAFT « New Ideas and Materials! 





ART TEACHING IDEAS 


Send for free folder describing idea books to help make 
your ort programs easier to teach and more inciating. 
Complete information on these and other popular art act 

ities: CRAYONS, MASKS, PAPIER-MACHE, POSTERS, 
PAPER SCULPTURE , MAKING MURALS, 

Write today for free folder—Art Teaching Ideas—describ- 
ing helpful books and portfolios, especially for teachers. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 
269 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully. designed books. All subjects wel- 


comed. Write or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. ¥ 














Make *50-*75-*100 


EXTRA MONEY 


Sell NEW STYLE Greeting Cords 


Show triende amazing value oo 






New 4-STYLE of Feature boxes on approval, 74 
CHRISTMAS CARD canes Samples Personal Christmas 
ASSORTMENT Cards. Stationery, Free Cata‘og. 





for a successful first day of school. 


24 Tall Slim, Oblong New England Art Publishers 
de all in’ t box” North Abington 996, Mass, 
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Memo to Ellen 
(Continued from page 84) 


president. My days of foolishness are 
over. Foolish and babyish and selfish, 
that’s been me. From now on, I’m go- 
ing to try to grow up. The books you 
gave me will help a lot. 

BETTY—That’s good news, Ellen. 
We’re glad to hear it. 

caroL—You'll find that writing 
something down makes it easier to re- 
member. 

joANn—Come on, let’s go over to my 
house and celebrate. My mother just 
baked some cookies. 

ELLEN (circling date on calendar 
with bright red crayon)—This really 
is a day worth remembering. 


Our First Nationa 
Monument 
(Continued from page 66) 


“Do not despair,” the young Indian 
said, as he turned the small stone 
he always carried in his hand. “In- 
stead, make a bow and four arrows. 
Paint two arrows black and set them 
with buzzard feathers. Paint the oth- 
er two red and set them with eagle 
feathers.” 

The eldest brother did not see how 
four arrows could be of any help 
against so strong an animal as the 
bear, but he did as he was told. 

Then the seven brothers started out 
to get the stolen wife. When they 
reached the bear’s cave, the youngest 
brother turned himself into a gopher 
and crawled through a hole into the 
bear’s den. There he found the big 
bear asleep with its head on the In- 
dian woman’s lap. Changing back to 
himself, he said to her, “Move care- 
fully. Fold your blanket like a pil- 
low, and put it under the bear’s head. 
Then follow me.” 

She did this, and together they re- 
joined the six brothers who were wait- 
ing outside the cave. 

“We must hurry,” the woman said. 


“The bear is very powerful. He is so | 


strong that no ordinary arrows will go 
through him.” 

Not long afterward, the bear awoke, 
and you can imagine how angry he 
was. With all his bear friends and 
relatives, he started after the Indians. 

Strange as it may seem, when the 
youngest brother saw the bear, he be- 
gan to sing. As he finished, the stone 
he always held in his hand started 
to grow. He repeated the song four 
times, and at the end the rock was as 
tall as Devils Tower is today, and the 
seven brothers and the wife were on 
top. 

The bear and all his followers ran 
to the base of the great rock howling 
in anger because they had been tricked. 
The brothers shot arrows which killed 
all the bears, but they could not even 
wound the great Grizzly. The bear be- 
came angrier and angrier. Growling, 
he jumped higher and higher against 
the rock, and by running from a dis- 
tance, he managed to get nearly to the 
top. As he jumped, his great claws 
made the marks that you see on the 
rock today, 

Finally, the youngest brother took 
the four arrows his brother had made 
He shot the two black ones, but they 
did not so much as mark the bear's 
skin. There were only the two red 
arrows left, and the giant claws came 
nearer still. The youngest brother took 
careful aim with a red arrow, but 
even this shot missed the bear. Finally, 
the last arrow with the eagle feathers 
found its mark, and killed the bear. 

The Indians were safe far above the 
ground, but the youngest brother had 
not finished. He began making a noise 








like a bald eagle, and four giant eagles 
came flying overhead. As they swooped 
down, each Indian caught hold of one 
of their legs and was carried safely 
home. 

When you visit Devils Tower, you 
will find it easy to believe both the 
scientists and the Sioux. You will see 
the rock in the shape of the neck of 
a great volcano, and if the shadows 
are just right on the crevices, you will 
also see the bears’ claw marks. 





EDITORIAL Note: The Devils Tower, 
which was dedicated in 1906, was the 
first national monument, but the first 
national park was created in 1872 by 
President Ulysses S. Grant. 

Congress has the power to create the 
parks from land already owned by it, or 
deeded to it by generous states or pri- 
vate individuals. The Antiquities Act 
of 1906 gave the President power to 
designate special historic, botanical, or 
= places as national monuments. 

xcept in a few instances, the latter are 
smaller than the national parks. Both 
are under the jurisdiction of the Na- 





tional Park Service, which since 1933 
has authority over military parks, battle- 
field sites, cemeteries, and memorials. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Unusual Rock Formations and Their 
Causes (2” x 2” slidesets, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 
Volcanoes in Action (film), Encyclo- 
aedia Britann'ca Films, Inc., 1150 

ilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 
Weathering and Its Effects (2” x 2” 
slidesets, color), Society for Visual 

Education, Inc. 





REFRESHER COURSE 
IN A FAVORITE REFRESHMENT- 


SOFT DRINKS 


BOTTLED 
{ cthassied 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT! 


Soft drinks are food products with a 
wholesome appeal. Your local food 
and health authorities classify them 
this way. 


SUPERB DIGESTIVE AID! 


Much research confirms the fact that 
sparkling carbonated beverages aid 
logy digestion. 


FAST ENERGY BOOSTER! 


Most soft drinks contain about a hun- 
dred calories in every eight-ounce bot- 
tle. These “refuelers” rapidly step up 
energy so needed by growing young- 
sters to maintain top efficiency. 


GREAT APPETITE BUILDER! 


Carbonated soft drinks have been rec- 
ommended by doctors for years to pep 
up appetites of convalescent patients. 


SPARKLING PURITY! 


Modern sparkling bottled soft drinks 
are prepared with extreme care under 
hygienic conditions in which late 
achievements of chemistry, bacteriol- 
Ogy and engineering are employed. 


IDEAL DIETARY SUPPLEMENT! 


Everyone needs a well-balanced diet. 
Everyone needs to restore body liquids, 
about 2% quarts of which are lost 
daily. As a refreshing supplement, bot- 
tled carbonated soft drinks are without 
equal. 
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American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








The American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages is a non-profit association of 
manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with 
members in every State. Its purposes... 
to improve production and distribution 
methods through education and re- 
search, and to promote better under- 
standing of the industry and its products. 
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| 
“HOW THE INDIANS LIVED” 
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stay with you,” said Roland. 


| | is no longer happy.” 


The Happy Secret 
(Continued from page 53) 


nonsense,” she said. “There is no 
reason for me to be sad. Anyway, now 
that you are here, I am much happier.” 

“Then I will give up my work and 


Day after day Roland stayed with 
his wife, but soon it appeared that this 
was not the answer. For Merrybelle 
was still sad. 

Finally Roland asked the wise man, 
Talent, “What shall I do? Merrybelle 





Talent sat down and thought and | 
thought. At last he said, “You and | 


| Merrybelle must go up and down and | 


across the Land of Nuf. Wherever you | 
find a happy person, ask him why he | 
is happy.” 

“Good,” said King Roland. “We will | 
start today and we will begin right | 
here in the palace.” 

First, the king and Merrybelle went | 
to the parlors to see the ladies in | 
waiting. They were just standing | 
around looking sad. 

“No need to stop here. They are not | 
happy,” said the king. 

Next they went to the kitchen. There 
was the fat cook, rolling out pastry 
and singing a happy song as he worked. 

“Why are you so happy?” asked the 
king. 

“T don’t know,” said the cook. “I’m 
too busy with all this baking to ask 
myself.” 

“Maybe it’s because he’s so fat,” 
suggested Merrybelle. 

“Maybe,” said the king. 

Next they went to the garden and 
there was the gardener, smiling to him- 
self as he cultivated the rose bushes. 

“Why are you so happy?” asked 
Merrybelle. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the 
gardener. “I’m too busy to ask myself 
riddles.” 


“Maybe it’s because he digs in the | 


dirt,” said the king. 


“Maybe,” said Merrybelle. “Let’s go | 


to my home next. I was happy there. 
Maybe we can find out why.” 

When they reached the cottage where 
Merrybelle had lived, out tumbled her 
four brothers and four sisters. Their 


faces were dirty and their hair was | 


uncombed. 


“Where is the kind woman I sent 


| to take care of you?” asked the king. 


“She got married and went away,” 
said one of the children. 

“Oh, dear,” said Merrybelle. 

“Tomorrow we'll send another 
woman,” said the king. 

“But today,” said Merrybelle, “let 
me stay and take care of them.” 

“T will help,” said the king. 

They rolled up their silk sleeves and 
went to work, washing the children’s 
faces and brushing their hair. 

Suddenly the king heard a sound he 
had not heard for many weeks. It was 
Merrybelle’s laugh. Roland quickly 


laid down the comb he was using to | 


part the littlest boy’s hair. 
“You laughed!” said the king. 
Merrybelle ran to Roland and threw 
| her arms around his neck. “I know 
what I need to be happy!” 

“What?” asked Roland, lifting her 
off her feet. 

“The cook is happy because he is 
busy baking, and the gardener is happy 
because he is busy growing fine flowers, 
and I—” 

“You are happy when you are busy 
taking care of the children,” said the 
king. “Let’s pack them up and take 
them to the palace to live.” 

So they did. Merrybelle’s four 
brothers and four sisters and Merry- 
belle and King Roland were so busy 
| and happy that soon the palace was 

the jolliest place in the whole Land 
| of Nuf. 
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Carlos of Guatemala 
(Continued from page 31) 


she suggested one day. Antigua was 
once the capital of Guatemala. It had 
been the finest city in all Central 
America, with beautiful homes, fine 
churches, and a splendid university. 
Lords and ladies in silks and satins 
rode through the streets in costly car- 
riages. Then almost two hundred 
years ago earthquake and flood had 
destroyed much of the city. Ruins 
of many buildings were still there. 
Some homes had been rebuilt as they 
were centuries ago. 

“You shouldn’t leave the country 
without going there,” Esther urged. 

But Maria, an Indian maid at the 
finca, didn’t agree. Never, she said, 
interrupting her sweeping and shaking 
her long black braids, would she pass 
a night in Antigua. At night one heard 
the sighs and moans of people who 
had lost their lives years ago. Now 
and then Brother Peter, dead these 
centuries, walked through the streets 
ringing a bell and warning the wicked 
to mend their ways. “It’s full of 
ghosts!” And Maria went on with her 
sweeping. 

We smiled at her. Carlos, who had 
listened wide-eyed, smiled at us as if 
to say, “Of course we know better than 
that.” But he asked questions about 


I will be very good. You will see, 
Miss Esther.” 

Esther stood up. “I will ask your 
mother if you may go.” 

“And please, Miss Esther, will you 
tell her that you have invited Chico 
also?” 

“TH tell her,” Esther promised. 

We got up earlier than usual on the 
morning of September 14, but Carlos 
and Chico were ready and waiting 
when we went down to breakfast. Both 





were spic and span. Carlos’ face fair- 
ly shone. Not a hair was out of place. 
He wore his best suit and his broadest 
smile. Chico’s fur was neatly brushed. 
His bright eyes darted from one to the 
other of us as if he knew this was a 
special day. 

The bus trip was interesting. We 
wound around mountains and drove 
into deep green valleys. It was a clear 
day and the volcanoes seemed very 
near. We rode past trim, well-cared- 





for coffee trees and fields of wheat now 
turning to gold. At every village, peo- 
ple bound for the city crowded into 
the bus. Soon the roof of the bus was 
covered with bundles and baskets and 
even pigs and chickens, their feet tied 
securely. 

Along the road Indians hurried to 
market. Men bent low under loads of 
pottery or charcoal or grain. On their 
heads, women carried huge baskets of 

(Continued on page 113) 








Antigua. “Can one see the houses built | 


so long ago?” And another time, 
“Would the houses look as they did 
when the lords and ladies lived there?” 
“Would you like to see them?” 
Esther asked. 
Carlos looked at her in wonder. 


“Really, Miss Esther? Go to the city | 


with you? And me and Chico stay all 
night in the city?” 

“Well, not Chico,” said she doubt- 
fully. “He’d better stay at home. It 
would be a tiresome trip for such a 
little monkey.” 

Carlos picked Chico up from the 


floor and held him close. His face was | 


serious and his forehead was wrinkled. 
Then he shook his head slowly. “Thank 
you, Miss Esther. But I could not go 
without Chico. You see,” he added 
earnestly, “he would not understand 
why I went away and left him alone.” 

For a long sad moment no one spoke. 
Then Chico hopped from Carlos’ arms 
onto his shoulder. He circled his mas- 
ter’s neck with his long black tail and 
stared at Esther as if to say, “Well 
what are you going to do about it?” 

I wondered too. Suddenly Esther 
leaned forward in her chair. “You may 
take Chico. But remember this. You 
must be careful that he does not get 
into mischief and annoy anyone.” 

The smile flashed back to Carlos’ 
face. “Oh, of course. Both Chico and 








“Miss DeLisa, will you please take 
care of our children while we go 
to the mothers’ meeting?” 
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with all albums. 
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Educational Services, Radio Corporation of America 
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age and each stage of accomplishment. What's 
more, complete instructions with diagrams come 


Your RCA Victor dealer has “‘Let’s Square Dance!” 
Hear the albums, see the instructions. It’s your best 
step to square dancing everybody's going to enjoy! 
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“There Ought to Be a Law” 
(Continued from page 57) 


winning the baseball game and he 
piled a lot of fellas in his sports car 
and started back to town. I guess he 
forgot all about the speed limits, for 
he came tearing down Main Street at 
fifty miles an hour. As he passed Ex- 
change Street, my father blew his 
whistle and five minutes later, Peter 
had a ticket. 

Marcia turned to me angrily as she 
finished telling the story. 

“That’s all the gratitude Pete gets,” 
she said. “He pitches a no-hit base- 
ball game for the town, and then just 
because he’s happy over winning the 
game and having a new car, your fa- 
ther has to give him a ticket.” 

“Maybe my father didn’t know about 
the baseball game,” I said hopefully. 

“Oh, yes, he did,” Marcia replied. 
“The other fellas in the car told him, 
but it didn’t make any difference.” 

I was too miserable to say anything 
more and I stayed by myself all the 
rest of the day. When Miss Fagg seated 
me on one side of the room and Marcia 
and Betsy on the other, I didn’t even 
make any complaint. In fact, I for- 
got that I had intended to ask her 
in advance if I could sit near them. 

We just have a half session the first 
day of school. When I got home, my 
father was in the dining room just 
finishing his breakfast. I didn’t bother 
to be polite because I was so upset. 

“What’s the idea?” I began rudely. 

“The idea of what?” my father asked 
calmly. 

“Of giving Pete O’Connor a ticket,” 
I replied. “It’s all right if you want 
to pinch the out-of-town people but 
I don’t think it’s very good to punish 
the local people.” 

“You don’t?” countered my father 
mildly. “Even when they’re breaking 
the law?” 

“No,” I said, warming to the sub- 
ject. “In fact, I think you’d better 
be careful. It’s the local people who 
pay the taxes and pay your salary. 
If you keep doing things like that, 
they may decide they should get some- 
body else for chief of police.” 

My father looked at me in surprise. 
“Well,” he observed, “when the day 
comes that the people decide that, I 
guess they had better get another 
chief of police, because I’m sure I 
wouldn’t want the job.” 

“Are you going to go to the magis- 
trate tonight and appear against Pete 
O’Connor?” I asked. 

“Yes, I am,” my father replied. 
“Pete is a good friend of mine and 
I’m awfully sorry it happened. In 
fact, I gave him one warning when he 
went tearing through town earlier in 
the afternoon. I think it’s wonderful 
that he pitched such a fine game, but 
that has nothing to do with not giving 
him a ticket if he was speeding.” 

I walked away in disgust. I just 
didn’t understand how my father could 
do such a thing. 

The hearing was to be that night at 
seven o'clock. I was positive that Pete 
would get a fine and, if he did, I knew 
that Marcia and I wouldn’t be friends 
any more. I didn’t blame her either. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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“There Ought to Be a Law” 
(Continued from page 94) 


About a quarter to seven my father 
put on his best uniform and left for 
the magistrate’s office. A little after 
eight he was back. I wanted to ask 
him what had happened, but I de- 
cided not to. I heard him tell my 
mother though that Pete had been fined 
$15.00. My heart dropped clean down 
into my shoes. I still couldn’t see how 
my father could have done it. 

‘The next morning I thought of going 
to school a new way but there isn’t 
any good way to go except down Plum 
Street and over Clipper. I waited 
until I was sure that Marcia had 
started to school so we wouldn’t meet. 
She was nowhere in sight as I turned 
on Clipper Street, but just as I got 
even with their house, there was Pete 
backing the red sport car out of the 
driveway with Marcia in alongside. I 
could feel myself getting red in the 
face, but I looked straight ahead and 
started to walk right on. 

“Hey!” called Pete, as he stopped 
the car. “Ill take you to school.” 

He reached over and opened the 
door, so what else was there to do but 
climb into the car? Marcia didn’t 
speak, and I didn’t know what to say. 
Finally I gulped and said “Good 
morning” to both of them. 

Pete seemed cheerful as we started 
down the street. “Since you’re getting 
a ride to school, I guess you can go 
by a roundabout way,” he said. “I 
got a little story to tell you and since 
I'm leaving for college today, I have 
to get it off my chest before I go. 

“You both know how fond I am of 
Yippy,” he ccntinued as he turned 
onto Main Street. Yippy is Pete’s little 
toy terrier. He got him as a present 
when he graduated from high school 
and he’s so crazy about that dog that 
he even takes him to college to live 
in his fraternity house. 

“I was feeling pretty sorry for my- 
self all day yesterday,” said Pete. “In 
fact, 1 even went so far as to tell my 
father that he had to come with me 
to the magistrate and get me out of 
having to pay a fine. Last night, while 
1 was waiting for him to change his 
clothes, I went out on the lawn to 
play with Yippy. I'd throw his rubber 
ball across the yard and he'd run after 
it. I guess I wasn’t looking what I was 
doing because all of a sudden, I missed 
my aim and the ball went right down 
the driveway onto the street with Yippy 
racing after it. There was a car coming 
and my heart positively stood still. But 
guess who it was.” 


Neither Marcia nor I could, so Pete 
had to tell us. It was my father in 
the police car on his way to the hear- 
ing. 

“Your dad was going at the legal 
rate of speed,” said Pete, looking at 
me with a smile, “and he was able 
to stop. I picked Yippy up. He was 
trembling with fright, but he wasn’t 
hurt. I sure was grateful, because, 
believe me, it wouldn’t have been your 


“And do you know what?” continued 
Pete. “Just like that, I got some sense 
in my thick head. I asked your father 
to wait a minute and I ran in the 
house. I told Dad he didn’t need to 
come to the police hearing with me, 
that I would be enough of a man to 
go down there and take care of it 
myself. And do you know what I did?” 
he finished with a grin. “I went right 
out and rode to the magistrate’s office 


“You did?” I asked wide-eyed. 

“Sure,” replied Pete. “Why not? 
Your father didn’t have anything 
against me. He was only doing his 
duty.” 

“And then what happened?” asked 
Marcia. 

“You know the rest,” replied Pete. 
“It didn’t last long. The magistrate 
read the charge. I pleaded guilty and 
paid my $15.00 fine. And it’s coming 





father’s fault if he had hit him. in the police car with your father.” 





(Continued on page 96) 











“If you had to live on a desert 
island, would you pick Gene Autry 
or Hopalong Cassidy?” 
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“There Ought to Be a Law” 
(Continued from page 95) 


out of my pocket, too,” he added. “I 
think Dad would have paid it for me, 
but I decided that I didn’t want any- 
body taking care of a debt that I really 
owed myself.” | 
By now we were at school, and Pete | 
stopped at the curb. Marcia kissed 
|her brother good-by because he would 
be gone before she got back home. I 
| couldn’t help thinking that I would 
have liked to, myself. but I guess I 
have a few years to wait before [ll 
be kissing any boy and then it won't 
be Pete O’Connor. 
Pete started off, then slowed down 
as he got to the corner. Guess who 
was there directing traffic. You 
guessed it, it was my father. Pete 
waved a big hand and my father waved 
back. 
I still hadn’t said anything to Marcia 
but somehow I had a big lump in my 
throat and some tears kept filling my 
eyes. I locked at her and there seemed 
to be tears in her eyes too. 
“Aren't we silly?” said Marcia with 
a sort of grin. 
“We sure are!” I said. “Let’s see 
if we can go into school early so I 
can ask Miss Fagg if I can’t have my 
seat moved to be near you and Betsy.” 
You can see what I mean about peo- 
ple and their fathers, just as I said 
in the beginning. But you know what? 
Now that I’ve thought it all over, I} 
don’t really mind my father being chief 
of the police. I guess, to tell the truth, 
I’m pretty proud of it. 








Pacos and His Burro 
(Continued from page 54) 


for your supper tonight. "Twill teach | 
you that foolishness does not pay.’ 

Today the sky was a deep blue and 
the sun was like a golden ball of fire. | 
Pacos tried to hurry the burro as he 
followed the twisting footpath that 
led to the village. But Chilli would 
not hurry. He plodded wearily and 
paid no attention to the boy’s coaxing. 

It was hard for Pacos to walk when 
he wanted to run. But his thoughts 
were racing even if his feet were not. 
With his arm around the burro’s neck, 
he talked to him as to his grandmother. 

“Do you know, Chilli, that today the 
money I get from the charcoal will be 
mine?” he asked. “Tomorrow is my 
grandmother’s birthday. She must have 
a candle to carry to the little pink 
church. A birthday candle will make 
her very happy. There is no one to 
buy it but me. I will stand near the 
market place and call, “Charcoal! Who 
will buy my charcoal?” The fine rich 
men in the village have money in their 
pockets. They will buy my charcoal, 
and in return they will give me coins 
—enough to buy a birthday candle aad 
my grandmother.” 

On and on they went. As the — 
led higher up the mountain, Pacos | 
climbed more slowly, his head bent | 
low. The sun was hot on his shoulders. | 
His feet no longer danced and his 
chattering tongue was still. By and by 
he lay down to rest. Soon he was fast | 
asleep. 

Two boys, ruffians from the near-by 
village, saw the sleeping lad. Quickly | 
they unfastened the bags of charcoal | 
from the burro’s sides and made off, 
with them. 

“Lazybones!” they called back. | 
“Wake up and cry over your lost char- | 
coal.” 

Pacos opened his eyes and saw the 
mischief-makers hurrying away with 
the bags. He sprang to his feet. 

“Come back!” he cried. “That is my | 













charcoal!” His eyes were angry. 
(Continued on page 97) | 
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Pacos and His Burro 
(Continued from page 96) 


“Ha, ha!” laughed the rogues. “Just 
try to get it, sleepyhead!” 

Pacos knew he could not take the 
bags away from the ruffians. His 
strength was no match for theirs. 

With a heavy heart he started on 
toward the village. Why, he did not 
know. Not one stick of charcoal had he 
left. Still he pressed on, slowly, his arm 
about the old burro’s neck. There was 
something comforting about Chilli. 
With him he shared all his troubles 
and problems. 

“Stupid one!” he said. “That is 
what I am! "Twill teach me to stay 


awake when there is work to be done. | 


The charcoal is gone. But mind you, 
Chilli, it is not gone for long. Pacos 
will get it back before this day is over. 
Not by force will he get it, but by 
cleverness.” 

For already the busy mind of Pacos 
was making plans—scheming plans, 
perhaps, but still plans. 

Before long he left the footpath and 
turned into the village. The ruffians 
were at the market place ahead of him. 
As Pacos came nearer they pointed 
their fingers and jeered, “See, here is 
the lazy one! The lazy one who sleeps 
in the sun!” 

Pacos’ dark eyes shone, not with 
anger now, but with mischief. He led 
Chilli closer. His plans were made and 
they were good. 

“Hear this, you rascals,” said a voice 
that seemed to come right out of the 
burro’s mouth. “My master asks that 
you give back his charcoal.” 

The two boys were so amazed to 
hear a burro speak, they could only 
stand and stare. : 

“Come, come, sneaking ones!” said 
the voice again. “Hand over the char- 
coal to Pacos!” 

“He—he talks!” gasped one of the 
boys when at last he found his tongue. 

“This bewitched burro talks!” ex- 
claimed the other one. 

A group of idle men stood near by. 
When they heard the burro talking 
they hurried over. 

“What does he say?” they inquired 
curiously. 

“My burro says,” explained Pacos, 
“that these rogues stole my charcoal. 


Now I have nothing to sell and I can- | 


not buy a candle for my grandmother’s 
birthday.” 

The men turned dark faces toward 
the boys. “Does the burro speak the 
truth?” they asked. 

The boys were staring into the 
accusing eyes of Chilli. Their lips 
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moved but they made no sound. And 
Chilli stared back at them. 

“Speak up, dumb ones!” cried the 
men. “Did you steal this charcoal?” 

“Yes.” The boys were trembling. 
“Yes, we stole it.” 

“They admit their guilt!” The men 
gave the boys a rough shove that sent 
them flying into the street. “Be off!” 

Pacos’ eyes twinkled merrily as he 
pulled his cap from his head and made 
a low bow, thanking the men for their 





kindness. Then he raced away on his 
bare brown toes to sell his bags of 
charcoal. 

When he had bought the finest 
birthday candle in the shop, he tucked 
it safely in his blouse and then he and 
his dear Chilli hurried back down the 
mountain. 

How surprised and happy his grand- 
mother was the next day! Pacos went 
with her when she carried the candle 
to the little pink church. His bare toes 





danced quickly down the path and 
his tongue chattered merrily as they 
went along. 

“Tt was not really I who outwitted 
the rogues, Grandmother,” he said and 
there was a twinkle of laughter in his 
eye. “It was Chilli. After all, it was 
he who demanded the charcoal from 
the boys.” 

His grandmother’s face crinkled with 
laughter. “Clever one!” she said 
proudly. 
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South America I—Brazil 
(Continued from page 63) 


various sections accepted the name 
United States of Brazil. 

A republican form of government 
lasted until 1930 when Getilio Vargas 
became president and virtual dictator. 
He served several terms in office un- 
til his death in 1954. His successor, 
Joao Café Filho, who had been vice- 
president, resigned in 1955 because of 
poor health. He named Carlos Coimbra 
da Luz, president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, as head of the government 
until elections could be held. On Janu- 
ary 31, 1956, Juscelino Kubitschek, the 
winner, began his 5-year term as presi- 
dent. 

People 

1. When the first explorers stepped 
on Brazil’s shores, they found Indians 
just as explorers and early settlers had 
in our country. Now, several hundred 
years later, the number of Indians has 
greatly decreased, and most of them 
live in the jungle along the Amazon. 

2. The Portuguese used Indian labor 
until they began raising sugar. Then 
they found that African Negroes im- 
ported from the Sudan were more 
satisfactory. Slavery was outlawed in 
1831, but it wasn’t eliminated until 
1850. 

3. Brazilians are proud that their 
mixed population, resulting from inter- 
marriage between Indians, Negroes, 
Caucasians, and Asiatics, live peace- 
fully together. Segregation is not a 
problem, and color does not affect a 
person’s position in business or society. 

4. The first European immigrants, 
other than Portuguese, were the Swiss, 
who arrived in 1818. They settled in 
southern Brazil where the climate is 
temperate. The government has en- 
couraged immigration, and people have 
come from Poland, Germany, Italy, 
and Austria and set up their livestock, 
crop, and fruit farms or businesses. 
However, the government controls the 
number of immigrants of any one 
nationality in an area, and requires 
that a certain number of Brazilians also 
live with the group. 

Cities 

1. Recife, the first Portuguese colony 
(1516), is the capital of the state of 
Pernambuco. It is named for the coral 
reefs outlining its shores. The city, 
sometimes called the Venice of Ameri- 


Pan American Union 





ca, spreads across the mainland, an 
island, and a peninsula. 

2, Sao Paulo, founded in 1554, is 
older than Rio de Janeiro. Located 
on the Great Escarpment, 210 miles 
southwest of Rio, it is the capital of 
the state with the same name. Its 
5,750 factories are overshadowing the 
importance of coffee, for which it had 
long been famous. Many branches of 
U.S. companies have located in this 
“Pittsburgh” of South America. Its 
commercial outlet is the seaport at 
Santos which is 50 miles distant by 
rail over a steep twisting route. The 
railroad, built by the British in 1852, 
has been owned by the Brazilian 
government since 1946. It travels 
through 13 tunnels and over 100 via- 
ducts between Sio Paulo and the port. 

3. Rio de Janeiro’s harbor, one of 
the most beautiful in the world, is 
dotted with some 80 islands. Overlook- 
ing the city is Corcovade, the 2,300- 
ft. rocky projection of Hunchback 
Mountain on which stands a 125-ft, 
statue of Christ. 

So many hills (some 3,000 ft.) sur- 
round the city that tunnels were made 
to connect outlying neighborhoods. 
The gold rush of 200 years ago helped 
build Rio into a city, but most of it 
has been rebuilt since 1903 to make 
room for its growing population—now 
2,650,000. High hills were pushed 
into the bay, and modern buildings 
constructed along wide avenues. A 
Swiss-French architect, Le Corbusier, 
designed many of the modern function- 
al buildings. One of the most famous 
is the Ministry of Education and 
Health where shutters on the outside 
are used as light breakers. 

The mosaic walk of the Praca Flori- 
ana in the park at Rio leads to the 
Monroe Palace where the Senate 
meets. This building, constructed for 
the St. Louis Exposition in the U.S.A. 
in 1904, was dismantled and rebuilt 
in Rio to be used as a government 
building. 

Brazil’s Federal District is now lo- 
cated around Rio de Janeiro, the capi- 
tal, but a special commission is mak- 
ing plans to relocate the government 
in the plateau area of the state of 
Goids where a new city will be built. 

(Continued on page 99) 





A 234-ft. elevator operates between Sao Salvador’s upper and lower cities. 
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South America I—Brazil 
(Continued from page 98) 


4. Petropolis, Brazil’s summer capi- 
tal, is 2,700 ft. above sea level. Among 
the interesting sights is Quitandinha 
the building which houses the Inter- 
national Exposition of Commerce and 
Industry. Originally built as a gambling 
casino, it has served as exposition 
headquarters since 1948. When con- 
structed, this fabulous building re- 
quired 40 engineers to interpret the 
30,000 drawings. 

5. Sao Salvador, once the capital, 
and now the fourth largest city, was 
founded in 1549. Originally called 
Bahia, it is 800 miles north of Rio 
de Janeiro. The business section is 
on the Bay of All Saints, but the resi- 
dential area was built on hills so 
steep and difficult to climb that ele- 
vators are used between the upper and 
lower cities by anyone in a_ hurry. 
Otherwise, people use steep winding 
roads. 

6. Natal’s airport, on the outer 
bulge of Brazil, is the take-off point 
for many trans-Atlantic flights to 
Africa—2,000 miles away. Natal is the 
capital of the state of Rio Grande do 
Norte. 

7. Manaus (or Manaos) is an im- 
portant inland city where the Rio 
Negro meets the Amazon River. 

8. Belem, only 2 degrees below the 
equator, is 90 miles up the Para River. 
This capital of the state of Para is 
protected on three sides by dikes. 

9. Ouro Preto was the capital of 
Minas Gerais until 1897 when the 
model city of Belo Horizonte was 
completed. It stands on a high plateau 
surrounded by a mountain range named 
the king’s corral. The new capital’s 
site was chosen for its beauty and 
healthful climate. 

10. Brazil’s southern seaport, Porto 
Alegre (Happy Port), was built on 
hills that slope away from the Guaiba 
River where 5 rivers join and flow 
into the 150-mile long Lagéa dos Patos 
(Lake of the Ducks). 

Products 


1. The coffee plants which thrive 
on the reddish soil of southeast Bra- 
zil can have blooms and fruit at the 
same time. The flowers resemble 
orange blossoms, and the red berries 
look like cranberries. It takes 6 years 
for a coffee tree to bear fruit, but it 
will continue in production for 30 to 
40 years. The trees reach heights of 
18 to 20 feet. 

2. The carnauba palm that thrives 
in swampy places has a dusty powder 
on its leaves from which a high-grade 
wax can be made. The natives cut and 
bunch the leaves and haul them in 
trucks or wagons to the factory. The 
wax has a great variety of uses. Among 
them are furniture and car polishes, 
carbon paper, or even lipstick. 

3. The cacao bean which grows in 
pods as large as melons, on the trunk 
and branches of a tree, supplied South 
American Indians with chocolate 
drinks long before any white man knew 
of this plant. Before machinery was 
invented to do the job, the Indians re- 
moved the outer covering of the cacao 
bean by sprinkling piles of them with 
water. Then the Indian men danced 
back and forth over them, chanting a 
special song, as their feet helped rub 
off the dull grayish outer coating. 

4. The Portuguese were probably the 
first to bring oranges from China to 
Portugal, and then to South America. 
First grown at Bahia, that is their 
name in Brazil. Later produced on our 
west coast, we buy them as the Cali- 
fornia navel oranges. Brazil fruits find 
a good European market because they 
are ripe during the seasons when 
U.S.A, fruit is not available. 





(Continued on page 101) | 
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Student folders for “The Automobile Story” kit 









Student Folders stimulate — 


« Student Interest 
Student Projects 


in the General Motors 


poi elementary and junior high school 
teachers who have been using “The Auto- 
mobile Story” kit may need a replacement supply 
of Student Folders for use with their new classes. 


“The Automobile Story” kit was prepared espe- 
cially for use in science and social studies classes. 
A complete kit contains —(a) 16-page Teacher's 
Manual; (b) 4-page Student Folder in Class- 
room Quantity (Also available separately if so 
desired); (c) Four 22” x 34” Wall Charts in 


color. 


Teachers who would like to have additional Stu- 
dent Folders may obtain these by checking and 


returning the attached coupon. 


e Student Discussion 


“Automobile Story” 


ee ee EH 


LIM 


Order yours early 


Replacement supply of Student Folders 
for “The Automobile Story” kit is 
now available in classroom quantities 
without charge. 


ITED SUPPLY—ORDER TODAY 


Educational Relations Section 
Public Relations Staff 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Detroit 


Please send me 


2, Michigan 


Student Folders without charge, for use in 











quantity 
my class in 
grade subject 
NAME — — 
SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
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| Newsweek 














EVERY WEEK, more busy educators choose 
NEWSWEEK. Its impartial reports keep 
them on top of all the important news— 
back them up in class discussion, spark 
their private conversation. 


And only NEWSWEEK adds these four extra 
keys to the news— 


Porecasts to take the guesswork out of 
ee ig future planning. 


Significance” Reports to probe the 


on. . al causes and future effects of ma- 
jor news events. 


ro a Caprext Analysis of defense, economic 


ero So trends, Washington, Communism— 
: hee ae fresh, discussion-starting views. 


Special Reports straight from the 


scenes of big news stories—completely 
accurate and fascinatingly detailed. 


Subscribe now for these keys to world-wide 
news understanding—obtainable only from 
NEWSWEFK. 


Pe i ata 


green. 


K— {he Magasne of Nows Sionfeonc 


it a siti ar Sibi sal isle As 





—And more and more 10 to 17 year old girls are 
turning to The AMERICAN GIRL Magazine... with 
the approval of their ents... at the recommenda- 
tion teachers and ! ions. 


Each month's issue is crammed with the helpful, whole- 
some entertaining reading every girl looks forward to 


© STORIES published for her and for AUL GIRLS by the Girt Scouts 
© SERIALS of the U.S.A, 

© CAREERS THE AMERICAN GIRL 

© PATTERNS 24 ISSUES (2 YEARS) ONLY $5.00 
© SPORTS 12 ISSUES (1 YEAR ) ONLY $3.00 


@ CRAFTS 





PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS—FOR ALL GIRLS 











GOOD READING FOR BOYS BEGINS WITH BOYS’ LIFE.... 


America’s finest magazine for all boys. 


BOYS’ LIFE offers carefully selected, wholesome read- 
ing for all boys - 8-17. Adventure packed fiction, 
feature articles on the outdoors, sports, nature, crafts, 


hobbies, and a 12-page color supplement. Over 
1,450,000 subscribers. 








Sub 
1Yr 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $4.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 8 
AMERICAN GIRL 
AMERICAN HOME 
AMERICAS (English, Portuguese or 
Spanish Edition) 
ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 
ATHLETIC rity (10 nos.) 
ATLANTIC MONTH 
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Same—3 years 
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CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED 90 
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Same—3 years 8.00 
COSMOPOLITAN 4.2 
CURRENT HISTORY _._. 7.0 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 

(Quarterly) hceetiisideniinaidl 1.50 

Same—3 years _.. 4.50 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 nos.) 4.( 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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AS 6.00 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 3. 
FARM JOURNAL - COUNTRY 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING os ae 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ___ .... 6.00 
—- FOR CHILDREN (10 5.00 

To Schools and Libraries 4.00 
eee 5.00 

crea offer for Students, 

Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 

only, U. S. and Canada. 

9 months 3.50 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 5.00 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE 

10 Iss. 3.50 

with Children’s Digest 6.00 
IDEALS (Paper Cover) (6 Books). 6.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 5.00 

with American Childhood, ea. 1 yr. 2.00 
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Teachers’ Magazine Guide 


A Selection of Popular and Professional Magazines 


for Every Need at Today’s Lowest Prices! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders in the 
school field. That's why The INSTRUCTOR has established this service—to offer 
teachers the magazines that will meet all their needs on the best possible price 
and service basis. You will find it easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your 
magazines. No need to send any money—we'll bill you payable in thirty days. 
Use the handy coupon below to send us your order today. 





Renewal subscriptions will be extended from the present date of expiration. Unless you instruct 
otherwise, new subscriptions will start with current issues. Prices apply only in the United States. 
Prices for Canada and foreign countries will be quoted on request. 





Sub. Term 
1Y¥r. 2 Yes. 
ME SD SE. ctiumumommnnn ee Ge 
Special offer for Students, 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
only, U. S. and Canada. 
9 months - 1.75 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 3.50 6.00 
Same—3 years 8.50 
Special offer for Students, 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
only, U. S. and Canada 
9 months 2 
LIFE 6 1 
To Clergymen G Educators, 1 yr. 4 
LOOK (26 nos.) 3 
MADEMOISELLE 3 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 3 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 5 
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REDBOOK 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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This special offer is for Students, 
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S. and Canada. 
SATURDAY REVIEW 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) 
SCIENCE DIGEST 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Teachers’ Edition (30 nos.) 
Students’ Edition (30 nos.) 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME—Weekly Newsmagazine 
To Educators, Clergymen 
TODAY’S HEALTH 
TOWN JOURNAL 


3 years 
UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
U.S. NEWS-WORLD REPORT 
WEE WISDOM (For Boys and Girls) 
WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOM- 
ICS (10 nos.) (To trade only) 
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Published by the Boy Scouts of America. 
BOYS’ LIFE BELONGS ON YOUR READING LIST FOR ALL BOYS 
12 issues $3.00 24 issues $5.00 36 issues $6.00 
(1 yr.) (2 yrs.) (3 yrs.) 
YOUR OWN COPY OF 
} en 
af Se. THE INSTRUCTOR 





a HELPS YOU DO A BETTER 
o> TEACHING JOB . . . MEANS 
adie id LESS WORK FOR YOU. 





1 YEAR $5 2 YEARS $9 
Mail Your Subscription Today to: 


iW 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N. Y. 
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South America I—Brazil 
(Continued from page 99) 


The Portuguese first realized 
there were diamonds in Brazil when 
one of them found an Indian woman 
grating a cassava root on a turtle shell 
that was studded with diamonds. Dia- 
mantina, in northern Minas Gerais, 
was a diamond center 200 years ago. 
Brazil’s black diamonds are used as 
abrasives, in circular saws, and in tool 
making. 

3. The insecticide, rotenone, origi- 
nates from the barbasco root which 
grows in Brazil. Gardeners find it use- 
ful for their crops each summer. 

7. About ¥% of the world’s iron re- 
serves are in Brazil. The National 
Steel Company at Volta Redonda, 90 
miles from Rio, in Minas Gerais was 
built with Brazilian and American 
capital. 

8. Cotton is replacing coffee as the 
most important crop in many sections 
of Brazil. The hot rainy summers help 
its growth and dry autumns make cot- 
ton harvesting easy. New factories are 
processing the cotton and making it 
into fabrics. Brazil can grow a tree 
cotton in the dry sections. 
Miscellaneous 

1. The Indians have solved the prob- 
lem of supplying light in the jungle 
at night by squeezing oil from nuts 
into a turtle shell and making a wick 
from twisted dry fibers of plants or 
tree bark. They also gather quanti- 
ties of oil nuts and seeds for the white 
man’s factories which process them for 
many uses, 

2. The U.S.A. had its Wright broth- 
ers who pioneered in aviation in 1903, 
but the Frenchman, Santos Dumont, 
who was born on a coffee plantation 
near Sao Paulo, piloted an air-borne 
balloon powered with a gasoline engine 


around the Eiffel Tower in Paris in 
1901. The Santos Dumont airport at 
Rio de Janeiro was named for him. 

3. Vespucci returned to Portugal 
with some of the wood from which the 
South American Indians made a red 
dye. The Portuguese word for a similar 
dye was brasil (for “burn” or “glowing 
red”). Thus the name Brasil and later 
Brazil was given to the wood and_the 
new country. 

4. Soccer is to Brazil what base- 
ball is to America. The Maracana 
Stadium, completed in 1950 for the 
World Cup soccer matches, will seat 
150,000 people. 

5. About 1567, carioca was the In- 
dian’s name for “white man’s home,” 
but nowadays the people of Rio de 
Janeiro are called “cariocas.” 

6. Trees which have turned to stone 
in Arizona’s Petrified Forest are be- 
lieved to be related to the Parana pines 
of Brazil. 

7. Two plants with a common family 
background are fairly well known to 
American children—the poinsettia, our 
traditional Christmas flower, and the 
castor bean which is planted around 
some homes each summer. In Brazil, 
the latter yields a fine grade of lu- 
bricating oil. A third relative is the 
Para rubber plant. Brazil was one of 
the world’s chief sources of high-grade 
rubber until seeds of the rubber plant 
were secretively carried to Malaya, 
and the industry established there. 
However, the acreage and value of 
Brazil’s rubber crop has been increas- 
ing gradually in recent years, and 
manufacturers’ needs exceed supply. 

8. The Christmas cactus, of which 
many a family is justifiably proud when 

(Continued on page 102) 





SCHOOL TESTED AND APPROVED! 


Catalog No. 220 — Thirteen includes 
folded Led edge playing board, 
numbered tiles in attractive titus. 
trated box mtacuring 1454" x ™! x 1” 
price .. $2.00 


Please send me 





Arithmetic is tun when 
they play THIRTEEN! 


Here is a completely new mathematics game that | 
entertains while helping in the teaching of arith- 
metic. Use of 13 multiplication tables offers al- 
most unlimited combinations. Thirteen is fast, 
exciting, challenging and stimulating. 


TESTED IN SCHOOLS 


After thorough school tests of Thirteen, the In- 
structor Educational Service reports: “There are 
many school applications of this game. It has a 
decided tie-up in the arithmetic program of mid- 
dle and upper grades. We recommend 6 sets per 
as school library and 2 sets per classroom as wise 
# . purchases.” 


r----USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER---— 
| CADACO-ELLIS, Inc. 
1 1446 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, lilinois 


sets of Thirteen at $2.00 each 
postpaid. (Satisfaction guarenteed or money refunded. 


Dept. ? 














1 Name 
1 
CADACO-ELLIS, INC, jase — 
Originators of Fine Games ; My School Supply Dealer is: 
1446 MERCHANDISE MART iName____ 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS Y Address _ 
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FREE 


48 Historical Prints 


A complete set of famous Beale 
Prints for you and your students. 





**Paul Revere’s Ride” One of the celebrated Joseph Boggs 


Beale Prints now available as part 
of a complete collection, 


To OBTAIN these beautiful prints, just ask your students to 
collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble Bubble Gum. 
(They'll gladly comply for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrap- 
pers to us and we will send you free 48 celebrated Beale American 
History Reproductions (with historical summaries of each)! 
Included are scenes depicting: 


e Pony Express e Signing of Declaration 


of Independence 


Boston Tea Part 
e Boston Tea Party e Betsy Ross making first flag 


e Battle of Bull Run e Ponce de Leon discovering 


the Fountain of Youth 


..and many, many other prints with which to delight and _~ 
instruct your students. Prints are suitable for mounting 
or framing. 





SEND THIS COUPON ----------------- 















FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT. A29 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 


Check Only One 

O Lenclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble O Please send more 
Bubble Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical information 
Prints 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 








CITY 








FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM Full color, 16 mm. film, expressly 
made for classroom showing—a trip through the famous Fleer plant in 
Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! Write Dept. A29. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 
110, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, 124. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Cellucotton Division, Dept. 1-96-C. Please send free 
lexcept for return postage) film '‘How To Catch A Cold". Day wanted ...........20e05: 
lallow 4 weeks). Also send: ...... -.. copies of ‘'l Promise Common Sense,"' a review of 
“How To Catch a Cold’ for grades 2, 3, and 4; ........ set of posters (larger schools 
may require more than one set). 
Ins. 468 
Ee Pere rrr rr rr rrrTerrerrr ey cr TTTrTrTrTrerTrrerrrerTr rire DE 66.00.6006 00000eo0enses 
(Please Print) 
MED ovenccccose EROS Eee PTE OE et Fe eee Ee ery Pere ery Terry TTT penneaweneenee 
ere rr rer rrr rrr TrTt rT TTT TILT TTT rTeT TTT Tre BOGS: saccsee BORNE ccccccess 9-56 


THE GARRARD PRESS. Piease send me the following: C3 Copy of Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
materials Catalog; Sample copy (with order form for free supply) of Prof. Dolch's 
pamphlet, ''The Play-Way to Learning'' for distribution to parents. 





Ins. 293 
ee ee oor bce b bb 4 406 5065 6650600.0 006600500 60000000060008% COED: bescisneoses 
Street or R.D. .......000- Cc ccccccocese PVUTTT TTT TTT TTTT TTL TT TTT DED kcacciesocvcenesvsces 
GE bn cdsdvvsenscsosedcccooses 506b006000000006666660008086005 BS ccsccs BOURO oncsccace 9-56 


@ SELF-TEACHING FLASHERS. Please send sample cards of: (1) Arithmetic Flashers; () Krect 





Fraction Games. (Check those wanted.) 





Ins. 532 

SE cect Es 6 hakd406d664 b0bb06.0:00.6:60-0600642006000000060000000000060008 Grade ccccceseces 
ES hs is a pea dh esas hae sue 6eseenusnegedeneses (visatesiotesa No. Pupils ..... 
City ..... SARMAASAMSARNAEO NEE EENEOO-9WESE+CCONDORESEDTCCS BOSS. ccccces BOOTS ic ccsconce 9-56 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSESSSOSESECEES 

B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Public Relations Dept. Piease send me ......... copies 

of "WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER,"' with TEACHERS' MANUAL; ......... copies of 
"JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM" (for Junior and Senior High), also with TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL; ......... copies of ‘TOMMY GETS THE KEYS" (for Junior and Senior High). 

Ins. 258 

SED) SHEMNNO66 5.665.064 05.0 600 960606 005 6060006600 0066 00 0osedTORSC OS CODEC CONS GIGES sccvccisvece 
TB Be feiss ee bds ess 6bs0000 808s a8bNR0SE FES d04000 00 No. Pupils ..... 
SE eNbCeddeBdaweneeeth hoe. gndspessecsoccsesss coseccsceooes BORD cccconse a Peer 9-56 





WEBSTER PUBLISHIMG COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your DIAGNOSTIC SPELL- 

ING TEST, to help me test children, grades 2 through 6, in basic phonetic and word- 

structure Ts skills. Also contains a guide to help me compare my youngsters’ test 
4 


results wit test-group of 20,000 pupils who were given the test. 


Ins. 39 
i Ui GhS-66 600 0:0466000.00060060606 000000 50 0b OCSTCETO SECEDE SCC eee CoH ORS OOCecoCCCOEsOES ee 
i ch ae as . et ieee Reha heedeee eh et oeeds b Ges 4000655060655 0906 008000600006 
GD ccvccccscscciccccccccccccccccccccccesoccecescosccccces Zone ....00- BIRD ccccsccee 9-56 
e eee e eee SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEOES 





AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please send me a copy of your new 5-color bulletin describing the 
newly expanded complete line of professional-quality Audiotape. 


Ins. 441 
EELS OT eT eT TT EET TTT Te TT TTT TTT TT TET TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT GIES. csccscevcese 
Geet GF BB. cocsccce peesadesesess nbn onedechhdeseudeeseyeseesececeens6eases He, GUREIS ccccse 
GY coccsces SEOPTETTTTTT TTITTTTTIT LTT TITLE TTT TEE BD vssanns CO saesinsss 9-56 





FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Please send information on your American Pictorial 
History. (See ad on Page 101.) 


PEBTED ccc cccccecccc ccc eec rer ecccesceceeceeeesccecceecreeceeceecccccoocece Grade eccccece 
Street or &.D. .. $55 O060006000600006506000004088S 008 60CCo SCOR SCO Ces Céeeee No. Pupils ..... 
Ge cccccccccccces OPPO TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Te BESO ccccves BUGS scecceces 9-56 





FOLK and FAIRY TALES 


Here is a brand-new poster set that’s sure 

to be popular with both pupils and teachers. Twenty 
well-known Folk and Fairy Tales are illustrated 
with eye-catching drawings. Included are 

Hansel and Gretel, Jack and the Beanstalk, The 
Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping Beauty, and 

Cinderella. Five pastel colors are used for 

the ten posters which are printed on both 

sides. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
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South America I—Brazil 
(Continued from page 101) 


it bursts into bloom at holiday time, 
originated in Brazil where it blooms 
in May, early in their winter season. 

9. The manioc (mandioca or cas- 
sava) plant is an edible root shaped 
like a sweet potato. It is a versatile 
source of food. It can be cooked by 
baking or frying, or made into flour 
or tapioca. Brazilians consume most 
of the one million tons of manioc 
flour produced annually. 

10. At Butantan Institute, near Sao 
Paulo, poison is extracted from snakes 
and made into a serum which is dis- 
tributed to the natives throughout the 
country, and sold elsewhere. Natives 
contribute many of the 25,000 snakes 
acquired each year. The snakes live 
about 6 months at the Institute with- 
out food. Scientists have learned that 
chewing presses out the valuable 
poison. It takes 15 to 20 days be- 
tween extractions for the snakes to 
make more poison. They live in con- 
crete huts resembling Eskimo igloos 
on the 1,000-acre farm. They spend 
their days lying in the sun or twin- 
ing in the branches of the trees. 

11. Brazil’s economy is based on 
agriculture although only about 4 per 
cent of the country is cultivated. Crop, 
forest, and livestock products are its 
main exports. As hydroelectric power 
is developed, more and more indus- 
tries will be added to the many al- 
ready giving employment to thousands 
of its citizens. 


ACTIVITIES 


Variety should be the keyword, and 
pupil ideas should be the basis for 
activities wherever practicable. Those 
that begin with the child’s “I wonder 
how or why,” “I wish I knew,” or “It 
would be fun to,” will produce the 
best results. However, some classes may 
need more direction, and some teachers 
may welcome extra ideas as guides. 
Two types of activities are presented 
below: (1) general activities for the 
year; (2) problems related to Brazil 
for individual or committee work. 
How to use these activities 

If your pupils do not have access to 
your copy of THe INstRucTor, per- 
haps you can ditto some or all of 
the activities mentioned here, and let 
the children decide which seem best 
adapted to group or individual work. 


ACTIVITIES—For the Year 


Inaugurate several activities that 
will “grow” until the end of the school 
year. In that way, South America will 
be more of an adventure, and the chil- 
dren will be more eager to “add an- 
other chapter.” 

1. Begin with an outline map of 
South America, marking the area that 


T. Janer Company 
7 games 


Cs ene pe ne 


is Brazil. (Never mind its neighbors 
until later.) Show the Equator and 
the Tropic of Capricorn; mark in the 
3 main regions, rivers, and mountain 
areas; flag the main cities; symbolize 
the products and minerals—coffee, cot- 
ton, cacao, livestock, iron, and so on, 
Discuss the location of the cities and 
what it signifies. 

2. Start some murals or dioramas 
showing how Brazilian people live and 
dress (other countries will come later), 
but don’t try to “costume” everyone, 
After all, their clothing is similar to 
ours with some modifications for the 
warmer climate. 

3. Tape-record interesting _ facts 
about Brazil. This provides experi- 
ence in selection and language arts. 
At the end of the year, your class will 
have a complete report on South 
America. Use it for review, as an 
assembly program, or for a P.T.A, 


meeting as a sample of what your 


class can do. 

4. Or, make a “fact file” box into 
which are put items that have won 
majority approval from the class. As 
the collection increases, volunteers can 
get experience in cross-filing—there- 
by making the statements more useful 
to everyone. The number of classifi- 
cations should be decided by the class. 


PROBLEMS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
OR COMMITTEE WORK 


1. Over the years, people have 
learned how to extract the sap from 
trees, and to use it in different ways. 
Compare the methods of extracting 
the milky fluid from Brazil’s rubber 
trees with the way the oil gum resin 
is taken from pine trees in the south- 
east U.S., or sap from maple trees 
in the north. Discuss the economic 
importance of each, recognizing that 
one supplies a food, and the other two 
have industrial uses. 

2. Discuss hazards and _ problems 
confronting early and_ present-day 
pioneers who penetrate Brazil’s inland 
country. What modern scientific de- 
velopments would make such a venture 
easier and less of a risk? How do the 
helicopter and “jeep” compare with 
the efficiency of the canoe or pack 
horse? Have the latter two become 
entirely obsolete for exploratory and 
settlement work? 

3. You can play king and queen by 
imagining you are the Portuguese royal 
family just setting up court in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1808. Or, imagine you 
are Dom Pedro I receiving unpopular 
orders from the king after he returned 
to Portugal, and you are about to de- 
clare Brazilian independence. Either 
way, you have a real chance to do 

(Continued on page 103) 





A view of the bays, harbor, business district, and airport of Rio de Janeiro. 
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South America I—Brazil 
(Continued from page 102) 
$ some creative writing, or engage in which will pick up a shipment of 
1 dramatic expression. rubber, nuts, or coconuts en route. How 
e 4. Borrow some recordings from a_ would the river water look? Would the 
n home or school collection featuring trip be monotonous? Assuming that 
e Brazilian music. Or, maybe the clerk you are traveling close enough to shore 1 ‘ 
a at the music store will guide you to’ to see the vegetation, animals, birds, k 
L. some Xavier Cugat recordings. Listen people, and so on, what would you You | see a quic 
d to the music. Does it excite or relax hope to glimpse? Are you in any danger 
you? Would you need to hear it as you sit on the deck? From what? change when you 
Ss several times to learn to enjoy it? (Don’t just guess—books are full of 
. 5. Imagine you are the son of a_ the right answers.) t h e 
’ worker on a coffee plantation where 9. As a follow-up to this activity, eac 1s8e 
: there may be 100 to 1,000 workers. Do make believe that you are an author a po 
0 you attend school every day? Would who took this Amazon trip to gather Would Il-bred ° . 
1e you help father harvest coffee beans? information for a book. Having re- ove this appealing way 
Do you ride to town in a car? Are turned to the U.S.A., you are being week-end guest— 
ts there movie theaters and ice cream interviewed by reporters just after (C) Expect to be waited on 
I stores near by where you can meet disembarking from your ship in New C) Help with the housework 
s. your friends? After finding or deciding York. (A good chance for the reporters C) Leave it to her hostess This lively booklet stimulates your girls’ 
ill the answers, you might draw a picture and the “guest” to sharpen their wits, r— i . li ' 
th which would be “you”—either boy or and their questions and answers.) nterest in personal improvemen 
an girl—in this situation. 10. Base a quiz program on a visit 
A. 6. From what you have read and to the Butantan Institute Snake Farm. 
ur learned about Brazil, would you like How many kinds of poisonous snakes ° 
to visit the country? Do you have a_ might you see? How is the poison ex- Are your girls lukewarm about 
to feeling for adventure, and dream of tracted? How do the keepers handle lessons on health, grooming, the so- 
on becoming a doctor, missionary, engi- the snakes? Are there any poisonous cial graces? To help them attain the 
As neer, chemist, or airplane pilot who snakes in the part of the U.S.A. where poised social attitude they need— 
an might spend most of your life in this you live? What kinds? What precau- send for the free booklet ‘tAre You In 
re- country? Explain your reasons for and tions do you take to prevent bites by The K TD > ° 
ful against the idea. these snakes? Have you ever seen a ndhererwirte ells what’s what in 
fi- 7. Suppose you were an airplane poisonous snake in the zoo? What teen-minded language; sugar-coats 
SS. pilot (or stewardess) for a large airline makes a snake poisonous? Have you personal improvement rules by giving 
1 _— sagen Sora you he | - nr a ge Spe mscar «A them a how-to-rate-on-dates appeal. 
ow enough to get a general view of Are snakes warm or cold to the touch? . boo ' 
the countryside, tell what might be Is it better to pick up snakes by the Which should be What a confidence wert 
ive seen as you traveled from north to head or tail? Why? your hairdo guide? 
om south, or east to west in Brazil. Would 11. Through the work directed by (] Your own type 
ys. it differ from what you would see Dr. Oswaldo Cruz in 1903, the yellow- () Your favorite actress Actually, the booklet is a collec- 
- traveling across the U.S.A. at a “see- —_ fever-carrying mosquitoes have been (C) What your crowd's wearing tion of the most important poise 
: ing” altitude? Would there be the eliminated from Rio and other large inte lected fr “Are You In 
sin same number of towns, cities, farms, Brazilian cities. To most of us in the | angen — — é 
th- industrialized areas? U.S.A., a mosquito bite is nothing The Know?” magazine advertise- 
ees 8. You are riding upstream in a car- more than a red mark which may swell ments—reprinted in handy booklet 
os go-type boat on the Amazon River (Continued on page 104) form by special request. Young read- 
wo ers love its intriguing quiz style, 
lively teen-world illustrations. They 
ms find the solution to many a dating 
| SUBSCRIBE NOW 10 puzzler as they learn the rewards of 
=~ careful grooming, good taste in 
ure clothes, good manners. 
the 
vith an 
a They'll rate you “the greatest” 
and the new To be the picture of when your girls get these helpful 
poise, try— answers to questions they may hesi- 
: by (CIA blasé attitude tate to ask. The booklets are avail- 
oyal (C) That “casual” slump able in quantity so that each girl 
on MUSIC MAGAZ INE C) Sitting pretty may have her own copy. 
lar ZZ 
co A MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS, BY TEACHERS 
) de- published four times yearly to cover Boo 
wa the varying needs of the school year 
' ag ee ° rpmer ° January . March , Send for 
e e e now being used in hundreds of general education e ” 
: : Are You In The Know? 
and music education classes throughout the country ‘ 
7 e « e found in elementary classrooms and libraries and — Compliments of . 
always “well-thumbed” Kotex sanitary napkins. 
because it gives you 
NEW IDEAS NEW APPROACHES nwt A... >... — 
e e e usable by all teachers in all music situations | Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Send now for your first issue of the school year : Cellucotton Division 
ee ae ee ee en | Educational Department, I-96-B 
N h, Wi i 
To EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE — 
30 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois : Please send me, without charge, __ copies of the booklet "Are You In The Know?” 
Please enter my subscription for re ‘oe 
0 ONE YR. for $1.50 [ TWO YRS. for $2.75 [© THREE YRS, for $4.00 | aa (please print) 
a * eae ae —— — 
Name | 
| Ee ee eee Street — —— 
1 cit Zone______ State. 
arginine iii | - “y KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
0 Payment Enclosed. C— Bill Me. } 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY Y 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
110, 144, 186, 118, 120, 122, 124. 











& BACON, INC. Please send me further information on THE SHELDON BASIC 

READING SERIES advertised on Page 27 of The Instructor. 
Ins. 443 
PPT TTT ITT TITTLE T TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT Tree GOED cccccseoces 
BE OP TES cbs sccwccsccccccedcsocevesccoccsosescocese OR Eee DIO bck cckdscdceavasecece 
POET TTTTUPTTT TTT TET TET TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tree BED i vceves BISED .cccccscee 9-56 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK. Please send me free illustrated color booklet describ- 
ing Rockefeller Center, including Guided Tours. 


Ins. 501 
NR CNET ESET TTT TOP PET TCTT TORT TET TUT TT OTTO COTTE TTT TTT LT TTT TT ee 
Re labs FES eG hbk 66564606600 000400 306 0000000500600006 6 565d00F 0000) 6008008008 
teat heheh baceeginedsnk ed nasd 6 sebed oe) 60009 6s MOE doaceas SRE ds c600 9-56 
ee “ 





U.S. Trails illustrating the titles of the American Adventure Series as advertised in your 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Please send me your FREE four-color map of historic 
ad on Page 24. 





Ins. 405 
PEE, B06 s cSeccecsccdrccocccccceceoerecsocecoccecescccccccceccs Teacher of Grade .........555- 
Street or R.D. 2... .cceeeeess PTTITITITIT TIT TTTTTTiiTiT TTT Tree SN 64-65. 005s 0056800000000 
GY ccccccccccccccccccsocccccccccescsccccesccecccocesocecs Zone ....... BOGNO sc cessavss 9-56 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. C-133. Please send me, in a plain enve ope, complete 
information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in aivertisement 

on Page 3. 
Ins. 328 
REL is dG bt 60-06 Wee 66606 bUbS4666 006066600560 000006000 6600608050 Cece GUO sacaiwesencs 
BPN OP BB, ccccccccccccecvccccccccscccccsmcccocccecccecccecs UE hic c decd udavnseencuse 
GP crecccccseccccccseccoccsccccessvceccceccecccocccccccce WD sinicas SRN ascaseuas 9-56 





THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. Please send me free descriptive material on your 
publications in the subjects checked: Elementary Science; [] Elementary Science Film- 


ah Pe Reading and Literature 3-6; English Grammar 3-6; () English Grammar 7, 8; 
ing and Easter %, & United States History 5; () Social Studies sy 

Ins. 285 

AA DhGakbeaneeDeGeNNbebh65b4160550600600666 408 08s sbccadeeeseetes GreGe cecesceccce 

i Shbhcchbe bie sedehasteesetd'ess066b0r6si0000cc0000 NED 0405 0b0bbe0ceesenscs 

ST MEbEOEEERS0S60665 00000 050060586.50006006000000006800008 BR: cvevses CD cduscccss 9-56 





CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CC., Dept. Ti-31. Piease send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL- 
LETIN, showing many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 





Ins. 377 

$996006 060006000. 00000000060050000060006000000000000006 0b db 000 sC ECC Grade cocccccccee 
i cite cihive ss stéuss Sued uaGidnbabuamenasebdansedaceseeesenncs cs No. Pupils ...... 
EMSC SEL si pbh6os> kbacbenessandecedoscdbepnseds ses GRD scveces GOED scccicces 9-56 





ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP. Piease send new illustrated circular of Ann Marie's Special 
Art and Activity Material. 
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MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 


Designed gg for kindergarten and 
primary grades, these delightful charts are 
ideal for bulletin-board or table display. 
The rhymes are printed in large type, similar 
to manuscript writing, for easy reading 
by the children. They will make excellent 
reading experiences. Each set contains 

20 pictures illustrating well-known nursery 
rhymes. Five pastel colors are used for the 
ten sheets, which are printed on both sides. 
Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges, 


ee ot remy ote 





Set $1.50 
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South America I—Brazil 
(Continued from page 103) 


and itch for a few days. How did Dr. 
Cruz succeed in eliminating the mos- 
quito? How did yellow fever affect the 
patient? Why was it economically im- 
portant to conquer this disease? Would 
you like to become a doctor, scientist, 
or laboratory technician working on 
health problems? 

12. Brazil has two falls higher than 
Niagara Falls. These are the Paulo 
Alfonso Falls in the north, and the 
Iguassi Falls in the south. Should 
such falls be left for their natural 
beauty, or made to serve mankind by 
supplying electric power and light? 
Does construction of a power plant 
necessarily destroy the beauty of such 
falls? (A good topic for a friendly 
debate, but one which will require 
some thinking to be on the winning 
side. ) 

13. Discuss how the industrial devel- 
opment of an area affects the number 
of schools and other community serv- 
ices offered or required. Is education 
more or less important as people come 
together in large communities to work 
in factories? 

14. Debate the merits of moving the 
capital from a coastal city like Rio 
de Janeiro to some inland location. 
What factors have made Brazilians con- 
sider the expense of changing the geo- 
graphic location of their Federal gov- 
ernment? 


CULMINATION 


1. Some groups may decide to de- 
velop one or more dramatic skits re- 
lating to some phase of Brazilian 
living: gathering coffee beans at the 
fazenda (plantation); handling a poi- 
sonous snake at Butantan Institute to 
extract the poison; being an Amazon- 
country Indian gathering Brazil nuts; 
choosing a costume for the pre-Lenten 
carnival in Rio de Janeiro. 

2. Children who are less dramatical- 
ly inclined may prefer making a chart 
showing rainfall, temperature, and 
crops in various sections of Brazil. 
Relate this information to the U.S.A. 
where similar conditions and crops 
are found. 

3. Or make a map showing the most 
cosmopolitan, urban, and primitive 
sections of Brazil. Mark a U.S. map 
in the same way. List conditions which 
contribute to the growth of any area. 


EVALUATION 


1. Now that the children are com- 
pleting this study of Brazil, do they 


all know that it is the largest coun- 
try in South America? 

2. Do they realize there are great 
opportunities for the future economic 
development of Brazil as the country 
benefits from more diversified farming 
and industry? 

3. Have you helped them understand 
that primitive living is usually due 
to geographic factors over which peo- 
ple have little control? Do they realize 
that some Indian tribes living along 
the Amazon are unfriendly toward the 
white man because they are suspicious 
of him? 

4. Have you developed enough in- 
terest in the country so that a majority 
of the class would be eager to meet 
and visit with people in the great 
South American country? 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Brazil—A Continent within a Conti- 
nent; Commercial and Industrial 
Brazil; How the Brazilians Live, 
“The Countries of South America,” 
Part I (filmstrips, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 

Brazil and the Guianas, Part A and 
Part B, “Latin America” (filmstrips, 
color), Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

Brazil, “Our South American Neigh- 
bor” (filmstrip), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 

Brazil (People of the Plantations) 
(film), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

Brazil’s Expanding Southeast (film), 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29. 

Chico Learns to Read—Brazil, “Chil- 
dren of Latin America” (fiimstrip, 
color), Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Coffee—Brazil Fills the Coffee Pot 
“Latin America—The Land and Its 
Gifts” (filmstrip, color), McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept. 

Geography of South America, The, 
“South America; A Regional Study” 
(filmstrip, color), Eye Gate House, 


nc. 

Land and People of Brazil, “South 
America” (filmstrip, color), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Tropical Lowland—The Amazon River, 
Brazil (film), United World Films, 
Inc. 


















































“How long does it take before they start to grow on you?” 
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A FEW OF THE MANY PRACTICAL 
AIDS FOR TEACHING PHONICS 
—e ors Child ren taught with IDEAL aide 
{ 
| ca 
z | ° * 
: Aquarium 5 
NUMBER READINESS POSTERS 8 
: Grades K, 1, 2 a 
y The PHONICS KEY CARDS are used in FOR YOU R Ten posters (12” x 18” in vivid colors) teach group- 
. ‘ _ , Grades 2-4 
t teaching the sounds of consonants, conso- ing, printed number, correct formation by touch a 
t nant a ye peony vowel teams, by CLASSROOM method ae name. @ NEW FOLDING PERCEPTION CARDS 
a eee omnes $2. No. 620 with manval................... $1.50 fH Teach your class to add and subtract this 
vivid way with 45 folding perception cards, 
THERMOMETER a : : 
; RAY BROEKEL x | 4 Much simpler than former method using 170 
:. Kin y Grodes 1-6 BB seperate flash cards where children had to 
General Science Instructor, Ri Thermometer 7” x 22” with sliding learn 170 isolated number facts. Children 
ul oid lng ow x 
; David Prince Junior High School, = * white and red ribbon to SHOW learn four related facts using grouping shown 
” Jacksonville, Ilinois -|- MERCURY CHANGES. Uses: read- JJ on one card. Yellow card: 6” x 12” with red 
~ 2 ing temperatures and computing circles 1%". 45 cards per pkge.—with 
fe t temperature changes, a instructions. 
8 AVE you ever thought of using - No. 759—Each ++ -$0.85 B No. 234 Seusinsrocctne on $0.60 
d tropical fishes to help along a = 
, dragging arithmetic or geography 
ve lesson? Here are a few specific 
he examples. Arithmetic: Addition 
GO-FISH SOUND GAME ............0s000e $1.25 | and multiplication when applied to 
h- GO-FISH BLEND GAME .. "1.25 | the birth of young guppies become 
y Pp 
rie Vowel Dominoes ......... , des ooe Bone f th - . od aon H l 
PHONIC TALKING LETTERS ....... ‘11125 | fun when carried to astronomica 
te aoe bal Gun teen e nett etre ee eene eens = figures. Geography: Since tropical 
s) PicTURE PHONIC CARDS .200000000000000 2.75 | fishes come from almost every cor- olny Gece: Radiant mn tosh Toads K with 
piece amietis . wes i 
ca REET 70-02" 7s "eevoneesass $40 | mer of the world, identifying the 0 ee ee eee ee en ee 
ak acon On saeesaasens=1snsenesass 1.50 | places on a map has the concrete- 
Junior-Senior-Advanced—Each di ass icles 1.25 | ness of looking for something 
') I I i ica od chant panes 1.50 oo | Mil 
45 known. Science: ‘Tropical fishes 
gon hae are living things, easy to take care " ; > 
il- —e of, and fascinating to observe. +14 PUPIL'S 
ip, ; ™ FRACTION ff 
C., : Necessary Equipment PUPIL LAYS PARTS TO SHOW ExXamrie KIT a 
. . UJ ill 
” First of all, get the following Grades 5-8 = ae 0 ere 
ies equipment before you even start i NEW ENLARGED PLACE VALUE 
- thinking of fish: an aquarium, pref- Piri \avi PATS To sow ABUITION STICKS Grades 1, 2 
erably a ten-gallon one, since this | BD qr tomkocentertt oil 
. Peel . . * hildren learn quickly with more understanding . - a := : 
he, size adapts itself best to the class when testi ty Gis ended wetheds tn tellees. B zero. Children join 10 sticks to make each 
ly room; a floating aquarium ther- Circles of different colors for 1/2s, 1/4s, 1/8s, 8 ten. By placing tens and single sticks as above 
Se, mometer to read the temperature; | 1/6s, and 1/12s. they show the meaning of numbers. 100 red- 
a combination thermostat and | Ne. 754—With Menvel. Eo. $0.30, Perdoz. $3.00 Mi 'scavered sticks per box—with instructions. 
ath Reading Board heater to help keep your aquarium Se Mn wencasesses $080 
Ww CHILDREN AND TEACHERS temperature constant, since most = 
: alike will enjoy these all wooden highly schools turn off the heat over the 5 
-_ colored Educational Toys. Over twenty | week end; a can of fish food, two 
—-. different numbers to choose from. pounds of aquarium gravel for ev- a 
, FELT CUT-OUTS FOR ery gallon of water in your aquari- z 
FLANNEL BOARDS um, and aquarium plants. 4 a 
No. 10 Primary Cut-Outs, 144 pes. ........ oe 25 Plants selected from the follow- % DECIMAL PLACE VALUE CARDS 
} No. 25 Holiday Cut-Outs, 144 pieces ...... 2.25 | . : . Grades 5-8 
No. Map of the U.S.A. .....s.eeeees oe | ing will probably suit your needs PLACE VALUE CHARTS r~. providing visualization of place 
| re A Fannel—each — sppppies ee the best. Anacharis_ (Elodea) . Grades 1-6 R VALUE in decimals. Set provides a card for 
s. gh LA gusseeeescesess yf Vallisneria, Sagittaria, or one of | Pupils place cards on hooks to show structure of * 1 whole, a decimal point, and cords to show 
No, 198 Yooe With Gleds ...-+-..02.2.2020 $e the varieties of Cryptocorynes peviirny taeda” the regrouping 5 a eae o hundrodite, end theur 
0. 110 Xmas Tree & Ornaments .......... ‘ = as ' . > 
No. 150 Five Inch Numerals ...........+0+. ‘99 | should be your basic selection. Get | yy, 755 with 500 Cards and Manual 3.00 No. 762—Set with directions 80 
ae oa rn raeeeee sence snes 1. enough plants to make a nice o> a ean ™ 
. PONG! FRITS 2 cece tween nnnenne . . . 
. ae 200 Alphabet Capitals 5” ............. ‘ growth in the aquarium. 5 
No. 217 Pleture Verbs s-csss-sssccsceccece Your other important needs are Medern 
| No. 401 Ten Domestic Animals ...... vee de a small net to catch the fish, and a 8 
No. 502 Community Helpers Set ...... dit ote to iph enn di *t off 6 ya — 
PALFREYS' offers these and iendiigth ee ae cn ae cus 
\ f the bottom of the aquarium. NUMBER GROUPING DISKS a Grades 4-8 
\ fe) other— Grodes 1-4 
f ° p ° Setting Up the Aquarium Wg ;, = The only abo- 
gop q 1¥%e" red cardboard disks, die-cut cus with spac- 
: ready to punch out. For | i itti 
If we don't have what you want we will try to Now that you have your equip- paar tt fects by ieee throvgh a retention of problem prior i eben 
t it. * * ° . oe res , > . F iq 
Ap deat wet. en” line of Teaching ment lined up, you re re ady for the manipulation, 500 per envelope. g Computing in addition, subtraction, multipli« 
ooo next step. Select a well lighted cor- No. 751 $1.00 J cation, and division. Decimal point insert for 
4 LF Re SEND TODAY! ner of your room, preferably neara| ii = © a decimal computing. 
. Rl ‘Practical Aids To | window where the aquarium will gq Noe. 748—With Manvel............. $3.80 
oi Teaching". Complete- | not get direct sunlight for more 
ee t ly new illustrated cat- | than an hour. Direct sunlight will 
TEACHING /P alog of the many ma- | cause algae to form on the glass 
0 ‘Pp terials listed above | ond plants. (Algae are usually not Place Order with Your School Supply Dealer 
©) 1 and many, many more. ~ “1 
co FY aetiaen Se Ges Gnah at harmful to the fishes, but will cause 
handling and mailing, | the aquarium to look unkept.) Write ws for PRET deseril 
200 LIQUID PROCESS BOOKS TO HELP YOu. Thoroughly wash and rinse the ldeal School Supply Company 
R PALFREYS' SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. | gravel (around ten washings and 8322 South Birkhoff Avenue Chicago 20, lilinois 
a TMS EAST GARVEY, SO. SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. (Continued on page 106), 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items for Cn 
are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 
110. 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, 124. 


GREYHOUND CORPORATION. Please send me your full-color 8 ft. Wall a 








ways to History"'; also include ......... reprints of your 8-page lesson guide llowing 
America's Highways to History." (Not more than 15 to a class, please.) 

Ins. 93 

DEE Mndhb650S608 0 0.665666 05:0:06066 0506060 00600 056606060000 500 0050 2606965000665008060000000008 

a 2 | Serer rererT rey TTTreTeTT TTT TTITITTT Te TITiiTii Tir Terie 

GID cccccccccccccccccccses sccccccccccccesscccccccccecccecs TORO ccccces WET TTT ITE 9-56 





MARSH 77, FELT POINT PEN. Please send me a copy of ‘Quickie Course in Drawing and 
Lettering,"’ using the Marsh ‘'77"' colorful booklet which suggests 100 uses for teachers, 
incl, Flash Cards, Posters, Visual Aid;. Explains faster lettering, basic strokes, colors. 
Shows how to have fun with your ''77"' Pen 





Ins. 510 
| TTT TITTLE TT TTT ETT TTT TLL TT TT TILL T TTT Teele Grade ccccccveces 
TE iis bcp cab beheedeebe sew 6606066505 0600660s 0000040000066608008 No. Pupils ..... 
GE epbbwdeddocsscocscetosceccesecscooeceeesesccece cecces BORD sc céosss ee 9-56 

GENERAL MOTORS. Please send me ......... copies of the Student Folder to replenish 
my supply for use with the ‘Automobile Story’’ Kit in my ........- (grade) class in 
cecorce eseesesss+» (subject) as described in your ad on Page 99. 

Ins. 294 
Te ee ney rT ry rrr erry Tre rrr TTT TT TTTT TTT TTT TT Tir tee Grade cccccccccoes 
SHINS GP BB. cccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccscccccceccccsececcsecies No. Pupils ..... 








(ETE TTT TTT TTTTTTTTTTITITTTTTITITTTI TTT Tili Titi TTT ccccce 











KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Educational Dopt. 1-96. Please send Film “The Story 
of Menstruation.’ * Da rrr (Allow 4 weeks); ......... copies "You" re A 
Young Lady Now" (for girls 9 to 12); ......... copies ‘Very boscengliy Yours’ (for 
older girls); () Menstrual Chart; () Teaching Guide. 





Ins. 38 

EN PP Tee or Tee TTT TET CTT TTT ERT TTTECTTT TTT Teter SCROG cccccccccccccccccccces 
(Please Print) 

iA eiebeckbeenakhbeeeheehsoheeeo ss sbnsessse0nees 100000000008060b008060000000000000 

cecil cciteckddeesee is ei0bs6040000eesdexeceses ORD vscseee Se svccevess 9-56 





ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY. Please send me descriptive literature on THE MAGIC 
AND THE SWORD. 








LYONS & ri Please send: Information of Phonics We Use series; [) Free 





examination copy of Book ......... as described on Page 109. 
Ins. 151 
POOMRD cccccccccccccccccccccccecsecreccescecesesececceeeeeeceseceeeesseese Grade .ccccccccce 
GED GP BB, ccc cccccccccccccccccccccscccccccsocvccconcccccccccsccocccceces No. Pupils ..... 
GID ccvcccccdcccccccsccceccccccecesccocceescooccceseccoces TORO ccccces SOND. coccscees 9-56 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. Please send literature on ‘‘The Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series,"’ School Edition. 


Ins. 192 








an Aquarjum... 
(Continued from page 105) 


rinsings) until it is free of dirt 
particles. Then put it inthe aquar- 
ium. Fill the aquarium half full 
of water. Then put in your plants, 
making sure that the crowns are 
just above the gravel level. Plant 
the back half of your aquarium 
preferably, with a clump of plants 
at either side, which will give it 
an amphitheater appearance. Now 
you are ready to fill the aquarium 
with water to within one-half inch 
of the top. Pour the water into one 
of your hands held over the water. 
This will cause the water to spread 
out, rather than going straight 
down and uprooting the plants. 

In one corner install your ther- 
mostat and heater (make sure you 
purchase an outside adjustable 
one) and set it for 75 degrees. 
Have a piece of single strength 
window glass cut to serve as a Cov- 
er for keeping out dirt, reducing 
evaporation, and helping to main- 
tain a constant temperature. Make 
sure to have a corner cut out for 
your thermostat and heater. 

After your aquarium has been 
set up, forget about it for two 
weeks. Don’t even think of adding 
fish as yet. The two weeks’ proba- 
tion period will enable the plants 
to start growing, and will definitely 
allow all chlorine gases to rise out 
of the water. 


Choosing the Fish 


Picking out the fishes you want 
in your aquarium can be a class 
project in itself. By having the 
class find out about appearance, 
native habitat, peaceful or pugna- 
cious character, and so on, you can 
atrive at a selected group of in- 
habitants for your aquarium. 

I might recommend at this point 
that you understock your tank 
rather than overstock it. Fewer fish 
make the aquarium easier to take 
care of, and will allow more 
healthy fish. For a _five-gallon 
aquarium try not to have more 
than eight fish, for a ten-gallon 
aquarium not more than sixteen. 
If you have this many, each fish 
shouldn’t measure more than 1%”, 
excluding the tail. 

A tankful of guppies alone is a 
wonderful thing, since all male 
guppies have different markings. 
The females are plain-looking and 
larger than the males. What makes 
these especially good for classrooms 
is the fact that they reproduce 
about every six weeks. Guppies are 
live-bearers and consequently offer 
a painless way of introducing sex 
education into the classroom. Ac- 
tually the egg forms and develops 
inside the female. Upon absorption 
of the egg-yolk sac by the young 
fry, they are expelled from the fe- 
male’s body. 

Other live-bearers are the black 
mollies, platys, and swords, to 
name the more common ones. Mol- 
lies are somewhat hard to take care 
of, and swords will usually grow 
rather large (around three to four 
inches) if well developed. Conse- 
quently these two I wouldn’t rec- 
ommend for the school aquarium. 











War Disn 


presents 
for 


EDUCATION 


and 


ENTERTAINMENT! 


DOMBWOD 


Disney’s most beloved full-length 
cartoon 


70 mins. Rental $22.50 









Thrilling, New 
E-LIFE ADVENTURE 


27 mins, Rental $10.00 


“CARTOON 
PARADE 
No. 8” 


How to Play Baseball 

Three Little Pigs 
Donald’s Dream Voice 
26 mins. Rental $8.00 


“CARTOON 
PARADE 
No. 9” 


Moose Hunters 
Tea for Two Hundred 
Three for Breakfast . 


26 mins. Rental $8.00 YA 


“MICKEY MOUSE CLUB” 
SPECIALS! 


Rental $3.00 each — Technicolor 
TV's best—classroom tops! 
starring Jiminy Cricket 
“I’M NO FOOL WITH FIRE” 

“I'M NO FOOL WITH A BICYCLE” 
“THE FIVE SENSES” 
“THE HUMAN ANIMAL” 
“THE ELEPHANT” 
“THE CAMEL” 
Running Time: 8 mins. each 


All these Disney TECHNICOLOR classics and 
more from 





ASSOCIATION FILMS 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Order from Dept. IN. 
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Platys, of which there are many 
color varieties, red, black, blue, 
Classroom gold, and so on, would fit in quite ” 00 0 0 
well since they aren’t too large and 
L are peaceful. 
Vv ' 5 U A Of the egg-laying fishes (don’t 


expect to raise any young from 


s egg-layers in a community aquar- 

Al D ium), the most spectacular com- 4 

mon ones are the angels and the @@e0@ 
(IN COLOR) neon tetras. Angels are somewhat 

Minimum Order $1.00 pugnacious, but they certainly are 


e NEW NURSERY RHYME SERIES showpieces. Neons are very color- NO MATTER WHAT KIND OF A screen LJ YOU NEED, 
IN COLOR iwi FROM THE GIANT DA-LITE ELECTROL [,7,,) 
, Aw ae of yy! ag tad ‘Ne 7 ae = ee sp vcongncediagutagge IR, -CAeYOUR 
INDIANS $1.95 per set equarium. They _are  silver-and- OWN EYES %@ WILL TELL YOU TO CHOOSE DA- 
+ coun examiner canas "|| Siicstiped acts, Always on] THE FAVORITE SSMSINCE 1908. SEE YOUR DEALER 
$2.50 per set || of the aquarium to the other. FOR A FREE DEMONSTRATION! 
@ PRIMARY NUMBER EXPERIENCE Zebras, since they school, show off 


Scavengers of some sort are nec- 
Twenty-six illustrated Alphabet Cards with essary to eat the left-over food 
upper and lower case letters on each card. Size 








¢ € 
CARDS best when there are four or more [ 
$2.50 per set || present. es U 
e ALPHABET EXPERIENCE SERIES 









; 2. 
12x14. $4.95 per set. which the regular fish don’t touch.| & 
e SEASONS Snails, especially in a classroom| 7” 

. . Sela 
Four pictures —Spring, Summer, Winter, Fall. situation, make more work than z ‘ 
oa a oe they are worth. They multiply rap- | F 
e ANIMALS WE MET AT THE ZOO idly and contribute more droppings # 
T ictures — Lion, Tiger, Elephant, Buffalo, © 
Oe ee. PES than the soured food they consume. 
Gorilla. Size 14x22. §.79 each—§$7.50 per set. I would recommend one of the va- & 
CLASSROOM SIGNS rieties of South American catfish. 
Colorfully illustrated signs for placement at They grow to about two inches in 
various points in the classroom. 
. Gus Gen Ga length, are very peaceful, and be- 
2. Our Class Officers come the buffoons of the aquarium. 
» Se Sy Cuaw For a possible ten-gallon selec- 
4. Our Best Work ° " 
5. Our Art Corner tion I would recommend three 
6. Our Class Honor Roll 


pairs of guppies, four zebras, four 
red platys, and a catfish. 

For a possible five-gallon com- 
munity aquarium I would recom- 
© WE CELEBRATE HOLIDAYS, sea- || ™Cnd two pairs of guppies, one 

SONS AND SPECIAL DAYS (calendar || P2it of platys, two zebras, and a} | 


Sold in sets only—$1.95 per set 
@ OUR COMMUNITY HELPERS 


Ten neat popular Community Helpers. Size 9% 
x14. 96 per set. 





parce catfish. 
Ten outstanding monty, activities for the . Neons or angels could be added 
school months. Size 9 %x14. $1.95 per set. in place of the platys if you desire 
| Correlated window or tt kboard decoration. . 
: $.10 each. more show. Platys, since they are 
4 


OUR CLASSROOM CHARTS live-bearers, in the long run would 


The following charts organize and fostemise provide for more interest, however. 
the activities of the classroom. They hold the 





| 
child interest t wth fi ° 
= ead activity = the chassronmn, Thes ° Don’t Overfeed! 
, charts reduce teacher effort to a minimum in ‘ 
successfully managing the classroom. When feeding your fish be care- 
, 1. Our Class Responsibilities Chart ful not to overfeed It has been es- 
2. We Do Committee Work - . 
8. We Do Group Work timated by experts that over 80 per 
A > Ser Seah and Gay Ged cent of tropical-fish deaths come 
5. Our Class Art Club ° ’ 
6. Our Reading Chart about because of overfeeding. It’s 
Sold in sets only—$4.50 per set not that the fish are gluttons, but 
@ STORY BOOK FRIENDS OF MIDDLE || the excess food sours, the fish don’t 
GRADERS touch it, and the water then be- 
” ' This set contains the most popular stories for || Comes contaminated. A scavenger 
the intermediate age oup. The pictures are : 


reproduced in full’ color. Hansel_ ‘and. Gretel, || fish will help in disposing of excess 
nderella, Snow White and The Seven Dwarfs, l 


Jack and The Beanstalk, Alice in Wonderland, food up toa limit—the limit being 
Pinocchio, The Emperor's New Clothes, Sleepin, 


| Beauty, ‘The Ugly, Duckling, and Alsddin and || his stomach capacity. All this re- 
His Lamp. Size 14x22 in. 


79c EACH—PER SET $7.50 sults in insufficient oxygen, disease 



































a © STORY BOOK FRIENDS OF YOUNG- resistance is lowered, and diseases 
are evidenced. 
ER CHILDREN , 
Feed once a day, using the fol- | 
wae Vines Sint yr - lowing rule. Get a Lincoln head 
ze 14 x 22 ° : 
Price $.79 each. || penny. Sprinkle enough food on it | 
to cover Mr. Lincoln’s head. This 
———a——— || will be enough food for four fish, 
LETCHER VISUAL AIDS medium-sized to full-grown. Don’t THE WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SCREENS . . . AND THE 
1436 “H" St., N.E. Washington, 2, D.C. give them an extra shot for over STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHERS ARE JUDGED 
reais» “end. tres, of charge your Brochure de || the week end. Mail today for FREE BOOKLET! No Obligctiont 
’ » * iia H 
MD seen cvenssebsQeesesecdicdessages 1 De-lite Screen Co., Dept. IN-6 \ 
And now that you are well on | | a7u-40 , Otel Rood ; 
- PE incceapedetebechsnenavksessneee the way to using tropical fishes in | | att th 4 ay trae beshiet 
your room as a teaching device, \ 
School... . sees eee ees Gane. «+000 perhaps you'll rephrase the fisher- j Nome t 
man’s prayer, “I hope the fishes | Organization j 
AS Mn Sos cccbecesevebencerseseetcosunass take my lure”—and say instead, “y pan ' 
Zone have taken the tropical-fish lure ! 
acc for endless possibilities in bettering | City Zone__Stete____- | 
my teaching.” Loe oe owe ee ee ee eo owveed 
es 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items Cn 
Aetna 

are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 
110, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, 124. 





@ SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. S-9. Please send FREE folder giving complete de- 





tails on Sunshine Fund Raising Plan for Schools, samples on approval and FREE samples 
of Imprint Cards. 


Ins. 464 
PURGES Ch O0h 646584464640 0nAd 0b0S 64446066 00060060064000660 errr reer rr Terre 
(Please print) 
IE £0086 0540.6440d6s4G0bsnCrsnseees TTT TTT TTL TT TTT LEER PTET TTT TTT 
RR ots Giiss K6vh ke nones saws dhsnentdesesesseuewse eee RS cack ees 9-56 


SOCOOOOOESOOO SOOO EOOEOOOESOSSOSOSESOOSOSSOSOSOSESOSSOSESSOOOOOESOEESESOOOSEECE 
RHYTHM BAND CATALOG (C. G. Conn, Ltd.) Please send me free and without obliga- 
i. your Rhythm Band Catalog. (See Special ''How To Do It'' Handbook offer on Page 


Ins. 247 
EEE EE RT Tee ET OTT ET eT CTT CET EET Te TT een GE kcéa newness 
PED Ahth ss Leh RAdhedhdked kekews sae oebnsed en esbshdodes$nedennes sess seve. 
EE ES RR en eee MOOD. 6 casaee SA Gaken kai 9-"§ 
ok. ii 





TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T. C. U.'s 
*'10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less 
than a nickel a day. 





SSSHSHESHOKE TOSSES SSH SESSSSSESESESESESOEEEE 


SPENCER PRESS. Please send me full information on your new young people's reference 
set, ‘‘Our Wonderful World,'' edited by Dr. Herbert S. Zim. 





Ins. 543 
SERIES cwccccccces $2 9600660 TTT TITIT TTT TTT TTT Tritt T Tree SOE ccccccccscoccese ce 
EES OIE OEE EEE POOR ET EE ETE LY EET TET EET PTC ee 
essa Ae datwh.o6 5500009 6buces-0.600s.d005 sos ¥eknksve MD cs asases err 9-56 





THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. Please send me price list and information about your 1956 
Christmas Personalized Pencil offer. Also, information about your money-making plan by 


selling imprinted School Pencils. 





ins. 48 

GERMEID cccccccccccccccccccceccccccccees Coccccecs Co cccccccceercesocccececes GO Kctsccivene 

i KcteGeh eased shves $v yeun0exess6wessesse0sesebeeesescscescceces No. Pupils ..... 

GIBY ccccascccccccccccccces ccc secccecccccsccceccccs ceeee BORD +ccsece SR secvecese 9-56 
SSCSOOSSSSSSESSSHSSSESESSSSSSESSSESESESESEOEOESE 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Please send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which illus- 
trates and describes over 3500 teaching helps. 








Ins. 35 

NOME cocccccccccces PTITTTTT TTT TTT rte Coverecrcccccces Coccccccccccscocecs SE: sdtedebecen 
Sees? OF B.D. ccccccccccsccece TITTTITITITTT TT TTT tire $b60006000006 0600000008 No. Pupils ..... 
Ct SERERSOSRSS00664000000 0000600060000060660000000006006% Zone bese BONED Seeakeass 9-56 

s seeeeeeceo ‘ 'eeeee see 
@ genous FILMS. Please send me your new 1956-1957 Ca .'0_ue of Coronet Instructional 
iims. 

Ins. 97 

Dt Pith hee O55606600 600600660066006060000606405000000000606000000000%056 GIOGD 20ssec00ses 
EY 2:06 6 00665 ¥.00 0000 650.0000000600605050000086b008 0080 BD 5 66d pdb ec cencendcees 
GY cedcccccccccccccsccceccceccccscccccccoceccececccceccce BROMO cccvces SOMES cccvccves 9-56 











| Unlike any others now available, these two modern teaching aids 
} answer the requests of many teachers. The charts, printed in black 
on five pastel colors, will brighten up the dullest walls. The charts 
Set 1 have good visibility and will be seen plainly from every part of 
Set 1! the classroom. These Picture-Alphabet Cards are designed for 

teaching both manuscript and cursive writing. 


In Set | (Manuscript Writing), an attractive drawing accompanies 
each clear print-type letter. The numbers (1-10) are illustrated, 
also. 

-_ 


In Set I (Cursive Writing), the pictures are omitted since the 
ye ony pr now acquainted with the letters and numbers. The 
esign of the letters follows the modern trend toward an alphabet 
Each Set $1.25 free from unnecessary lines. Both sets will make colorful displays. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


“Aa toh Picture Alphabet WALL CHARTS 
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The 


Klephant’s 


Child 
and | 


i ANYONE can compete with the 
elephant’s child in curiosity, I 
can. Since I joined the staff of The 
Winton House Preparatory School 
for Boys (aged four and one half 
to fourteen) here in England, my 
mind has registered question marks 
with the regularity of a cash regis- 
ter in a self-service grocery. Per- 
petual astonishment is mine. 

“Why,” I asked, “do the boys 
stand in lines, form by form, dur- 
ing prayers? Why don’t they have 
chairs?” 

“Why should they have chairs?” 
the Welsh master asked with an in- 
credulous look. “This way they 
stand straight and orderly; besides, 
it’s warmer for them to stand in an 
unheated room.” (I was wearing 
coat and gloves at the time, and 
have since become quite proficient 
at finding the place in a thin- 
leaved hymnbook with gloves on.) 

When I learned that the boys 
did all their written work in acopy- 
book and not on single sheets of 
paper, I asked why. I was told that 
by so doing each boy’s complete 
term’s work was in one place and 
easily available to teachers and 
parents. 

After I assigned Form Four to 
do addition in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, twenty-two hands arose 
immediately. The inkwells had not 
been filled, I was told, nor had 
each boy received his penholder 
and the stub pen point which was 
to be inserted into it. These omis- 
sions remedied, they set to work. I 
asked why arithmetic was done in 
ink. 

“Oh, I forgot to mention that,” 
answered the master. “They all do 
maths in ink, and they are not al- 
lowed to erase. They must cross 
out an error with a diagonal stroke 
of the pen so that the type of error 
can be seen by the master.” 

I visualized twenty-two copy- 
books containing more blots and 
inky fingerprints than correct an- 
swers, but I was wrong. These 
eight- and_nine-year-olds, trained 
to do arithmetic mentally, discour- 
aged from putting down on paper 
any unnecessary figuring, do the 
work quite neatly. However, the 
characteristically untidy worker, 
and I suppose every class anywhere 
in the world has its quota of this 
sort, does his very worst when 
armed with a spluttery stub pen. 

In Form Two it seemed to be up 
to me to prepare six- and seven- 
year-olds to take their dictation. 
Each child sets to work copying one 
or two sentences chosen by the 
teacher into his dictation notebook. 
As each finishes his copying, the 
teacher checks his work for accu- 


SERENA ASHLEY 


racy. Then the sentences are ex- 
amined for capitalization, punctu- 
ation, spelling, and the meanings 
of words. Afterward the sentences 
are read aloud. At the close of the 
class each boy takes his dictation 
home to memorize. Several days 
later these sentences are dictated to 
the form, and each boy receives a 
grade based on his ability to write 
the material correctly. 

“Why do the first four forms 
have dictation?” I inquired. 

“We don’t teach formal spell- 
ing,” was part of the answer, “and 
the boys learn a good many words 
this way. As for memorizing, well, 
the mind accustomed to memoriz- 
ing does it easily. When it comes 
time to memorize French at nine 
and Latin at ten years old, there is 
a very real need for the skill to re- 
member the various forms and idi- 
oms involved. Then the ability to 
memorize is an asset. Of course, 
retention of fact is important in 
any field—geography, mathematics, 
history, and all the rest.” 

The habit of having boys stand 
at various times puzzled me. All 
boys stand at the entrance of any 
master and remain standing until 
they are told to sit down. It is part 
of the training of a boy who is 
learning to be a gentleman. 

There is a different reason for 
requiring the boys to stand when 
they recite. While standing, a boy 
is, first of all, the obvious center of 
attraction. He feels that he is on 
trial, and he doesn’t want to show 
up badly. If he rises to read, he 
must pick up his book and hold it 
where he can see it. This results 
in his straightening his body so that 
his breathing is improved and his 
voice can be heard clearly. 

Starting French at the age of 
nine has always interested me. The 
answers to my questions about this 
practice lead me to believe that 
there is a threefold advantage. 

First of all, the child begins to 
learn to speak a foreign tongue at 
an age when the habit pattern he 
is forming to speak English is not 
so definitely set as it is at thirteen 
or fourteen. Furthermore, the ten- 
year-old is apparently less reluctant 
to engage in the labial contortions 
necessary to reproduce French 
speech well. In fact, boys this age 
look upon the acquisition of a rath- 
er extensive French vocabulary as 
a game. Last of all, a boy who 
has lived with a foreign language 
one period a day during his last 
four years in preparatory school 
has had more time and leisure in 
which to assimilate a knowledge of 
the language than one who begins 
his foreign language study later. 
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I asked why the boys were intro- 
duced to Latin at ten years old and 
why some of those who found it 
virtually impossible to learn it were 
introduced to it at all. 

The reason for teaching it early 
has its basis in the idea that study 
of Latin is an invaluable part of 
the teaching of English grammar 
and spelling. It is also regarded as 
a powerful vocabulary _ builder. 
Even if a boy cannot acquit’ him- 
self nobly as a Latin student, it is 
felt that he has gained by exposure 
to the language, that it has made 
him think more carefully than he 
would otherwise have done, and 
that there is no other one subject 
which can furnish discipline as 
Latin does. 

On the practical side, and this 
applies to the boy with scholastic 
ability, the English public schools 
require Latin and test for knowl- 
edge of it when the boys sit for the 
Common Entrance Examination. 

My why-itis extends to all as- 
pects of the school. I had heard 
boys speak of being in Blower 
House and Matthews House and 
couldn’t make head or tail of it. 
Finally I inquired about this house 
division. 

Actually the school is divided in- 
to two “houses” to develop a spirit 
of competition, to encourage team- 
work, and to keep the school unit- 
ed. Each “house” is composed of 
boys from all forms from the first 
through the sixth, and a definite 
effort is made by the masters to 
make the division as fair as pos- 
sible and to provide each house 
with scholars and athletes. 


Each house competes against the 
others for the acquisition of House 
Points. These are awarded to the 
house team which has won an ath- 
letic event and to individual boys 
who have excelled in scholastic 
achievement. This system of group- 
ing a small school is interesting be- 
cause the small scrap of a lad in 
Form Two knows that the House 
Point he earns for excellence in 
arithmetic has the same value as a 
House Point gained by the oldest 
boy for memorizing a passage from 
Julius Caesar. Each is competing 
at his own level, and scholar and 
athlete alike are appreciated. All 
the boys realize that points are not 
awarded with gay abandon. The 
desire to earn these credits acts as 
a powerful stimulus both in the 
form room and on the athletic field. 

There is much discussion here 
among school people, on the wire- 
less, and in the press concerning 
the advisability of continuing the 
“Learning Examinations” by which 
the academic wheat is separated 
from the nonacademic chaff. Feel- 
ing for and against is strong, for 
these examinations are given to 
children when they are very young. 
A promising lad may take them at 
nine; many take them at eleven. 












You never know... but 
you'll be glad you’re under 
the T.C.U. umbrelia! 


The future careers of these boys 
are influenced by their degree of 
success in these examinations. Be- 
fore I am able to formulate a really 
sensible question about these exam- 
inations, there is much listening to 
be done, for I shouldn’t like to 
share the unenviable fate. of the 
elephant’s child and be spanked 


for my “’satiable curiosity.” 








You never know if it will be a light “sprinkle” or a regular “cloud- 
burst”... when sickness, accident or quarantine strikes. But, there 
is always a rainstorm of extra bills. That’s why it’s wise to be un- 
der the friendly and helpful protection of the T.C.U. “umbrella” 
at all times! The best protection against extra expenses is extra 
income! 


Protection Costs Less Than a Nickel a Day 


With a 10-Way Protection T.C.U. policy you are assured of speedy 
financial help when you need it most—at a cost of less than 5c a day. 
You know that in the event of sickness, accident or quarantine an 
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Inexpensive, Too! 


BOOK A—A readiness book which pro- 
vides experiences in seeing and hearing 
similarities and differences in forms and 
sounds, 


BOOK B— Experiences with consonants, 
blends, and digraphs. 


BOOK C — Long and short vowel sounds, 
consonants, blends, digraphs, word endings 
and compound words, 


BOOK D—Triple blends, root words, 
prefixes and suffixes, syllables and accents; 
presents vowel-consonant combinations. 


BOOK E— Experiences with medial as well as initial and final blends and digraphs; 
Presents hard and soft sounds of consonants; familiarizes pupils with vowels affected by 
Consonants; presents variants such as those formed by adding er and est; provides for 
alphabetical arrangement of words; reviews work presented in previous books of series. 


74 Phonics Program That 7a Complete and Flexible / 


LYONS an» CARNAHA 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(Use Nearest Address) 225 So. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


airmail T.C.U. check will wing its way to you to help pay the bills. 


Likes Prompt 

Claim Service 
“I want to thank you for 
your prompt payment of 
my claim for five days. I 
haven’t had the opportu- 
nity to call on the T.C.U. 
before but if I should 
need you again I feel I 
will get prompt service.” 


Miss Cornelia E. Goins 
Columbus, Miss. 


Quick As A Cat 

Can Wink Its Eye 
“Your letter and check 
came by airmail as ‘quick 
as a cat can wink its eye,’ 
after I wrote you telling 
you I had been in the hos- 
pital. I certainly thank you 
for your promptness and 
your friendly courtesy.” 


Mrs. Mamie E. Howard 
Ulysses, Kansas 


All Claim Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


Thirteen Years 
with T.C.U. 


“I greatly appreciated the 
promptness of T.C.U. in 
settling my claim. I have 
been a member since 1943 
and in that time I have 
had to call on them three 
times. Each time I was 
very well pleased with my 
checks. Thanks again.” 


Mrs. Estella Anne Kern 
Bedford, Ind. 








For more than 50 years, the T.C.U. has helped thousands of other 


teachers. 


protection. 


You, too, will find that in a “sprinkle” or “cloudburst” 
the best place is under the T.C.U. umbrella. 
Get all the facts. 


Learn about T.C.U. 


Without obligation, mail the cou- 


pon below. Then you alone decide if it isn’t better to be under the 


T.C.U umbrella when “caught in the rain.” 


so mail the coupon today! 


No agent will call— 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


136 T.C.U. Bldg. 


Ld 


: 7 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


To the T.C.U., 136 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. 
Send me full details without obligation. 


INFORMATION COUPON” | 


as described above. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items fer You 
are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 
110, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, 124. 





BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, Educational Service, Dept. IN956. Please send me the 
IPANA dental health teaching unit suitable for my grade level. (Also see Below-Cost 
Toothbrushing Kits offer on Page 75.) 


Ins. I 

FORMED ccceccocccccccccccsccccccesocsccesccccoses OD 54 is kdeeseserses eee 
(Please Print) 

IE i n.ob600066066 600660 Cds cdc odecrececoecceseees DE RIE 66k cps scawdnstevencss 

GY ccccccccccccccccccccescccccccccccccccccccccesccccccece BORO cccvvie SE. ashaecens 9-56 


@® NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL. Teeee send me the following booklets for our Classroom 





library - check title: ...... ICE CREAM FOR YOU AND ME - Grade 1; ...... MAYBE I'LL 
BE AN ICE CREAM MAKER - Grades 4 and 5; ...... ICE CREAM, A PRODUCT OF TOWN 
AND COUNTRY - Upper Elementary Grades. 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services, Dept. INS. 956. Please send me the 
tight Kellogg's breakfast for my grade. Send everything - full color wall poster, individual 
score cards, prize badges for students on the winning team, and special merit seals for 
each student with a perfect score - all free. My grade isi Kindergarten - 3rd grade, | 
get the Early Bird Game; (] Grades 4 - 6, | get the Wild Bill Hickok Game. There are 
seeeeeess Students in my class. 





Ins. 125 
Name ..... 66000060000 668 err eres Tee eT err Te TTT TTT TTT TPT TT TTT erry GAGS caciccccee ° 
BIER sccccccesccccccccesecce 9$b060006066006ss0006 NE ODE 5 dbescburenedtdxenss c0bnede 
GE aces ccccccccsccccccescccecesccccccescoscecccoesccosese ZONE 2 occece GIONS nascsvess 9-56 





THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM. Please send me the free Audubon Nature Program 
album, 30 color prints, bird handbook and protective case, and enroll me as a member 
with privileges described on Page 5. 








THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Division. Please 
send me sample kit and complete information on the Dixon Line of School Pencils. 








THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASS'N. Please send me a set of your free teaching 
unit on BEET SUGAR, 





Ins. 4 


Name .....++++6. PTTTITIIITI LILI TiT li riiiririrrtreererer rrr rrr rrr 


Street or R.D. ......--5- 


POSTEO HEE EEE EE EHE EEE E HEHEHE EHH EH EHH EEE EH EEE EEE EEE HEHE 


TTTTTTy 9-56 





AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES. Please send us free booklet, ‘'Soft 
Drinks and the Balanced Diet,"’ containing evidence that soft drinks have a place in good 
nutrition. (Sample copy free and after you have seen it, if you can use it, we can pro- 
vide up to 20, without charge.) 





Ins. 272 
Name ..... eeccccecccce PTTTITIITITITITiTiTrirrriiririirrerririee Cocercccccccccccccecs ccvcccoce 
BOGE OF BB. ccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccecoccecocccscccccesccccescccccccocccccces eoccese 
BE Babdenedesevessccccescetecssccccesences $6006b6es0000e OGD 2cccece State ..cccceee 9-56 





PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 


for your vocabulary building and reading-readiness program. 


Set § 60 drawings with identifying words from the first five hundred 
of the Gates Reading List. 


Set 11 60 drawings with identifying words from the second five hun- 
dred of the Gates Reading List. 


Learning will be fun with these new PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS .. 
and you'll like their simplicity, their many uses in your vocabulary 
Sundog pereree. On - aoe 2 these cards you'll find large, clear, 
appealing line drawings of familiar animals and objects. These may be 
Each Set $1.50 used for recognition games. On the reverse side of the picture 4 the 

name of the animal or object. These words can be used like any vocabu- 
lary flash cards. Printed on sturdy white board, the cards are packed in a durable envelope. 
Suggestions for the teacher are included. 





Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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1 AM LIKE AN ENGINE.! WILL HAVE TO WORK HARD 
TO PULL THE CARS ALONG. 
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WE LIKE OUR 


New Report Card 


KURT R. SCHOENOFF 


Superintendent of Schools, Sauk County, Wisconsin 


A NEW primary report card, “My 

Train of Progress,” is now used 
in over one hundred of our schools. 
Parents, teachers, and boys and 
girls like it and want to use it reg- 
ularly. 

This report card, copyrighted in 
1956, consists of four 7” x 9%” 
pages. The theme appears on the 
first page. 


| AM LIKE AN ENGINE 
: ei 

Get plenty of slee 

Eat ho food r 

Follow other health rules 
So that 

I can go to school 

And be on time. 


Also on the cover page are spaces 
for the pupil’s name, grade, home 
and school addresses, and four 
places for the parent’s signature. 
Blanks to fill in showing days ab- 
sent and times tardy are provided. 

On the fourth page are spaces 
for the teacher to comment each 
quarter and to make an “end-of- 
year recommendation.” 

The illustration shows about one 
fourth of the whole area of the two 
inside pages. Other sections are 
ATTITUDES AND HABITS, SPECIAL 
ABILITIES, and HEALTH. Each sec- 
tion has pictures, and words to de- 
scribe them. For example, in the 
section ATTITUDES AND HABITS 
there is a drawing of a boy hand- 
ing a picture to a teacher, saying, 
“Here is the picture I promised.” 
Underneath the picture is the word 
responsibility. Other habits and 
attitudes illustrated are: prompt, 
courteous, application, orderly, self- 
control, cooperative, respect for 
property. Beside each picture are 
four circles in which to put quar- 
terly grade marks as indicated in 
the key. The key reads: S—satis- 
factory, U—unsatisfactory, I— 
shows improvement. 

In the SPECIAL ABILITIES section 
there are circles in which to put 


marks if children show leadership 
and creativeness. Ability to appre- 
ciate music and art, as well as to 
acquire skill in those fields, is given 
recognition. 

Quarterly gains in weight and 
height can be recorded under the 
HEALTH section. There are also 
circles in which to indicate that the 
child is making satisfactory prog- 
ress in areas labeled: posture, 
drinks milk, plays outside, happy, 
wide awake, safety, cleanliness. 

The purpose of reporting to par- 
ents is to create an understanding 
of pupil progress which will result 
in more cooperative effort between 
home and school. The new report 
card doesn’t eliminate all parent- 
teacher-pupil conferences, but it 
enhances this type of reporting. 
During an interview the new report 
card may serve as a guide to help 
the participants in pupil evaluation. 

The report-card method may not 
be as pedagogically sound as the 
interview method, but parents have 
indicated a desire to continue hav- 
ing report cards. The new type of 
report card provides a record of 
pupil achievement, character de- 
velopment, and health, and calls 
attention to any special potentiali- 
ties that a child has. 

On the day that the primary pu- 
pils in Sauk County received their 
new report cards the children 
showed much enthusiasm. No 
doubt, the general acceptance of 
this card in our county is due to 
many factors. It was devised by 
the cooperative effort of teachers, 
administrators, and local parent 
groups. In formulating the card, 
teachers felt that children of spe 
cial abilities should be recognized, 
but not penalized. Other points, 
such as its attractive appearance, 
the fact that it is easy to under 
stand, that it has a place for teach 
er comments and a separate section 
for each area of learning, also ad 
to its acceptability. 
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tearnine asout /Metals 


GEORGE BARR 


Science Consultant, Elementary Schools, 
Brooklyn, New York 


paar gee the physical properties 
and characteristics of some 
common metals is a worth-while 
part of a primary child’s educa- 
tion. Once he stops bunching all 
the metals into one category, he 
will begin to see things about him 
with a more knowing eye. 

You do not need an expert’s 
knowledge in order to lead your 
pupils into some simple scientific 
experiments with metals. If a ques- 
tion arises that you can’t answer, 
probably the encyclopedia can. 

Keep a box of metallic objects in 
the classroom. As the children show 
an interest in various ones, help 
them to identify them by color, 
weight, use, and so on. They can 
try each one to see if it is attracted 
by a magnet and can experiment 
with each to see if it will rust. 
Iron.—Use nails for experiments. 

Let the children feel the weight 
of large nails and try to bend them. 

To show that iron nails will rust, 
take two jars (with covers). Half- 
fill one with moist sand. Have the 
other jar half-full of dry sand. La- 
bel the jars. Place a few shiny iron 
nails in each and cover. In a few 
days rust will be seen forming on 
the nails in the jar of damp sand. 
How are the nails in the other jar? 

How can we remove rust? (Use 
sandpaper. ) 

How can we prevent rust? (Dip 
the nail into paint or nail polish. 
Reason: to keep moisture from the 
metal. ) 

The following understandings 
should result from these activities: 

1. Iron is strong. 

2. Iron is heavy. 

3. It is the only common metal 
that can be picked up by a magnet. 

4. Iron will rust if it stands in a 
damp place. 

5. Rusting can be prevented. 

6. We can usually recognize iron 
by its silvery gray color. 

Many familiar objects are 
made of iron. 
Aluminum.—Use old aluminum pie 
plates and other lightweight uten- 
sils that the children bring from 
home. 

To show that aluminum is softer 
than iron, drop a weight on both 
from the same height. 

_ From experimenting and observ- 
ing the children should conclude: 

1. Aluminum is light in weight. 

2. It can be easily dented. 

3. It is softer than iron. 

4. It is not attracted by magnets. 

5. It does not rust. 

6. Kitchen utensils 
made of aluminum. 
Copper—Copper pennies (95 per 
cent copper) and copper wire are 

st for experimenting. 

From observations and experi- 
ments, the children should learn: 

1. Copper has a brownish color. 

2. It is softer than iron. 

3. Copper is not as light as 
aluminum or as heavy as iron. 


are often 


4. A shiny penny will tarnish (turn 
dark) when left exposed to the air 
for some time. 

5. A bright penny can keep its shine 
if it is waxed, shellacked, or painted 
with clear nail polish. 


6. Copper is not attracted by a 
magnet. 
Gold.—_Use a gold ring or another 
piece of jewelry. (Some child will no 
doubt share his knowledge that gold 
is expensive. ) 

1. A magnet will not attract it. 

2. It does not rust. 

3. It tarnishes slowly. 

4. It is a good metal for jewelry for 
the above reasons. 


Silver.—Use a silver coin. 

1. A magnet does not attract it. 

2. It tarnishes quite rapidly. (Wrap 
a rubber band around a silver coin 
for a week or more. The coin will 
turn black because of the sulphur in 
the rubber.) 

3. Silver responds to polishing and 
has an attractive appearance. 

4. Dimes, quarters, half dollars, 
and some jewelry contain silver. 








| Better a year early than a day late 


_Maybe you’ve said to yourself: ‘‘My girls are only ten- 
| year-olds; why tell them about menstruation so early?” 
| But while thirteen is the average age when menstruation 
starts, many girls mature two or three years sooner. Will 
your young students be prepared for this experience? 


—we supply two teaching aids: a 
motion picture and a booklet. Both 
are being used in schools all over the 
country to instruct younger girls. The 
animated film in sound and color is 
called ‘“‘The Story of Menstruation.” 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, this 
16 mm. movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions tells factually how and why 
the menstrual process happens. Gives 
authentic pointers on the care a girl 
should take of herself when ‘“‘that day”’ 
comes—and the year round. Stressing 
the importance of daily baths, careful 
grooming, sensible diet and exercise. 
“The Story” is told clearly, with dig- 
nity and charm. 

You'll want your girls to see this re- 
markable film—available free (except 
for return postage) on short-term loan. 





"Very Personally Yours” 


a more detaile 


exercises, 


iology is designe 
classroom lectures. 








To help you do the job that’s needed 


Specially prepared for 
girls 12 and older. This 
20-page booklet provides 
expla- 
nation of the menstrual 
process. Hints about 
i grooming, 
sports, social contacts. 


Hundreds of teachers 
helped organize this flex- 
ible teaching guide. 
You'll find it adaptable 
to any teaching situ- 
ation. The large color 
chart on re 

for 


x 
At what age should a girl we 
be told about menstruation? } 


It has benefited over 20 million school 
girls. And has won the praise of 
mothers, teachers, medical and church 


groups. 


Before showing the film you may 
want to invite parents’ cooperation. 
Many teachers write a note, explain- 
ing the need for this instruction. Others 
arrange previews for mothers and 
daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 
The booklet “You're A Young Lady 
Now” also helps prepare the pre-teen 
for menstruation, giving her a sound, 
wholesome explanation in simple 
terms directed to girls 9 to 12. Illus- 


trated, easy-reading, this booklet 


answered millions of young girls’ 
“growing-up” questions. It may be 


ordered in quantity so that each 
may have her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of 
Kotex sanitary napkins. 


Educational Dept. I-96 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


“The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


Also send the following: 


O Physiology Chart 


Name 


p———- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY!-——- 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 






* 


has 


girl 


. 
= sepa epeumeeeueuBsmeseemeeseeaeemeaeaeasesmetsersesesees # = = 
> 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


O Teaching Guide 





School 


(please print) 





Street 


Zone State 


City 








Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
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The Instructor Physical- 
Political WORK MAPS 


new! 
6 Work Map Packets 


Packets Each Map 
United States Packet contains: 





« 
. 
. il iil 
North America =. 3 Large Wall Maps 31”x40 
° 
¢ South America — — 
¢ 100 Individual Maps 83" x11 
¢ Europe , 
Asi ¢ A complete Teacher's Manual 
° sia 
; prepared by Ruth Anne Korey 
¢ Africa 
AY a Here, at last, is the Social Studies Map Packet Series you've been looking for. Each packet is complete with everything 
Pes you need for your Developmental Map Study. And the comprehensive Teacher's Manual by Ruth Anne Korey gives you de- 
om \ tailed instructions for classroom use. Best of all, the series can be used with every geography text. 
\ Created especially for The Instructor, the maps have many features found only in this series. The study area of each map 
is outlined with a heavier line than is used for the rest of the map. Latitude and longitude lines do not cross the 
1. study area and orientation guide arrows are shown on each map. Political divisions are shown in the study area. The 
——— Ja i <—} breakdown of the geographic areas conforms to the specifications of the National Geographic Council. All maps are print- 
t APs ; ed in blue ink on white stock. 
x 4] Each Packet $3.00 The Complete Series of Work Maps - 6 Packets - $16.50 
<8 The F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsvILLE, N. Y. 
| 
Please send me at once the MAP PACKETS selected below: 
Total 
Complete denis The Complete Series of Physical-Political Work 
Maps (6 Map Packets) @ $16.50 =u. 
Map Individual MAP PACKETS @ $3.00 each i=... 
[] United States ] North America [] South America 
Packet Europe C] Africa [] Asia 
| Enclosed is $........ , payment in full. (1) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


You 


Have Been 


Asking For! 
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SELECTED TEACHING AIDS 


Use this Check List as Your Order Blank 
GEL-STEN SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 










Grade Price 
Giant Alphabet Book ........ (K-1-2) $3.25 
Kindergarten Fun .......++-.-- (K-1) 3.25 
Art Decorations ........ (K & Prim.) 3.25 
Pre-Primer, Part 1 .......++--- (K-1) 3.25 
Pre-Primer, Part 2 .......++.++ (K-1) 3.25 
Reading Readiness ..... (Pre-Primer) 3.25 
| Can Do It, Part 1 ..... (Pre-Primer) 3.25 
1 Can Do It, Part 2..... (Pre-Primer) 3.25 
Beginning Phonics, Book 1 ..... (1-2) 3.25 
Beginning Phonics, Book 2 .....(1-2) 3.25 
ieedian hentwork ' ore osott) an 
Reading Seatwork B .. -o (1) 3.25 
Reading Seatwork C .... .- (1) 3.25 
Reading Seatwork Exercises ...(1-2) 3.25 
Reading Seatwork Exercises ...(2-3) 3.25 
My First Reading Unit, Part 1 ...(1) 3.25 
My First Reading Unit, Part 2....(1) 3.25 
Fun With Numbers, Book 1 ...... (1) 3.25 
Fun With Numbers, Book 2 ...... (2) 3.25 
Romantic Mission Lands, Part 1 (3-5) 3.25 
Romantic Mission Lands, Part 2 (3-5) 3.25 
Happy Days (Health Book) ....(1-2) 3.25 
TO. FOUR coccccccccccencesece (1-3) 3.25 
Familiar Birds .........+es0-08 (All) 3.25 
Bordering The School Year ..... (All) 3.25 
Seasons and Holidays ........- (All) 3.25 
Outline Maps ...cccccccccsees (All) 3.25 
Music Masters (10 Staff) ...... (All) 3.25 

All of the above wee senate atee 
i latin uplicators 
pelleren onc me ecstunls peach 2.00 
ARITHMETIC AIDS 

Addition & Subtraction Quizmo ..... 2.00 
Multiplication & Division Quizmo ... 2.00 
Fraction Quizmo ......---eseeeeere 2.00 
Teil Time Quizmo .......---- ee ee eee 2.75 
Day By Day Calendar ........---+-> 2.75 
Tick Tock Primary Clock ........-+++> 2.75 
Flash Card-Wheel, Complete Set ... 8.50 


Waco Tex Play Money, Schoo! Kit .. 10.00 
Judy Clown Bean Bag Game .......- 8.50 


PHONICS & READING AIDS 














Phonic Talking Letters .......++.+++ 1.25 
Phonic Rummy (A) (B) (C) (D) Each 1.75 
Phonic Dog House Game ........-+- 1.50 
Basic Phonics Series, Complete Pro- 
ram, Charts & Cards, 5 Sets ..Each 2.50 
icture-Phonic Cards ....... so. 
Reading Made Easy, Kit ..... eo. §.95 
Puzzle-Plans, Fascinating Self ch- 
ing Games, 9 Sets .....-+++05- Each 1.00 
Oo Picture-Alphabet Wall Charts, 2 
Plymouth Wall Chart ...... rk 
Basic Sight Cards (Dolch) .. sae Sa 
Group Sounding Games (Dolch) ..... 1.95 
Scor-O (very good) .........++55+> 2.00 
SOCIAL STUDY PICTURES 
SET CONTAINS 20 11 x 14 PICTURES 
Home Activities ...........- Per Set 5.00 
Farm Activities ........++.-+ Per Set 5.00 
Farm Animals ........-+-+-+- Per Set 5.00 
Community Helpers ........- Per Set 5.00 
The Post Office ........+-+-- Per Set 5.00 
The Market ...... coccccccces Per Set 5.00 
The Dairy Farm ......--5-5-- Per Set 5.00 
Transportation ......6ee+e06+ Per Set 5.00 
The Fire Department ........ Per Set 5.00 
The Police Department ...... Per Set 5.00 
TRO Corme SOD ..ccccccceses Per Set 5.00 
Boats, Ships & Harbor ...... Per Set 5.00 
FLANNEL BOARDS & CUT OUTS 
0 Flannel Board & Pocket Chart Com- 
DEE 6000 00660560069)0640000 60008 7.50 
0 Flannel Board 18” x 24” (Individual 
Desk Use) .ccccccoccccccccceececges 3.50 
Visual Board 2 x 3 Feet {in Frame) . 8.95 
Tree with 12 Birds .......+++ ecoccee 1.60 
Tree with 12 Apples ........+ eeecece 1.60 
Twelve Houses ........... coccccecs 1.40 
Domino with 25 Dots ...... ecccccece 90 
Numerals and Written ......+..-+++ 1.50 
Numerals Die Cut 5” (Red) (Blue) 
DEE 060:4.59000000960000000 400000 1.25 
O Arithmetic Signs 5” (Red) (Blue) 
SEE oS ei56450490060000060900088 65 
Fractional Circles 1.60 
Fractional Squares ... 1.50 
Alphabet Capitais 5” ed) (Blue) 





DT »sckne 5 k04hue66049060000920 
Manuscript Lower Case Lett 
Holiday Set (144 pieces) .. ane 
144 Assorted Felt Cut-Outs ...... 
PrENO VOUS nccccccccccsscsese 
Color Recognition ............ a 
Manuscript Color Names ......... 
Relative Size Names (Manuscript) 
Ten Domestic Animals .......... 
Six Circus Animals ... = 
Circus Animals Names 
(Manuscript Writing) 
0 Domestic Animals Names 
(Manuscript Writing) .... 1.50 
1) Community Helpers (Six Characters) 1.70 


Complete line of SPIRIT WORKBOOKS pub- 
lished by Gel-Sten, Champion, Hayes, F. A. 
Owen, Merrill, and Educational Publishing 
Companies. 

Send for Free 88 Page Catalog 


"GUIDE FOR ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS" 


Gel-Sten Supply Co., Inc. 


9014 Brookfield Avenue Brookfield, IIlinols 





“Ss wee 
es in 
o 


-_ 
- 
a) 


0) Send Items checked above. 


O Enclosed ........ Payment and Postage. 
0) Please send Catalog. 
SE Neitvectavisiasecdeksakensisaseels eee 
SN: pisnedsacdadetabanettnasccsnssacewel 
AAA thenckeedhbdeesssensevs $0800 ccccee 

















Carlos of Guatemala 
(Continued from page 93) 


vegetables or mounds of woven cloth. 
The plump faces of babies peeped 
from their shawls wound tightly around 
them. Boys and girls were dressed ex- 
actly like their parents. Their clothes 
of many colors were like a moving 
hedge of brightly colored plants at the 
roadside. 

Carlos was so busy looking that he 
hardly spoke. Chico sat very still, his 
eyes even brighter than usual. 

The road leading into Antigua was 
lined with tall eucalyptus trees. The 
long leaves of banana “trees” rustled 
lazily in the breeze. Long cream rolls 
hung on the angel’s-trumpet bush, and 
the flame-of-gold vine was covered 
with blossoms. Flowers and trees grew 
out of the ruins of stone buildings. 

There was time for a walk before 
dinner. We looked into the market, 
and walked past the church and into 
the pottery, where little boys the size 
of Carlos painted bright designs on 
pitchers and cups. Then we sat awhile 
in the flower-filled park. It was good 
to get back to the hotel for dinner, for 
we were all hungry. But by dessert 
time, Carlos was nodding. Chico was 
already fast asleep in his basket, tired 
out from the excitement. 

The manager of the hotel came to 
our table. “There will be a full moon 
tonight,” he said. “Comes up about 
eleven. If you are up that late, you 
might want to go on the roof and look 
over the city, It’s a wonderful sight.” 

“Let’s do that,” said Esther. 

I agreed. 

“And will I go too?” Carlos asked. 
“I am not at all sleepy,” he added. 

“Oh, Carlos, not at eleven o'clock. 
That’s too late for you to be awake.” 

His eyes opened wide as always when 
he was very serious. “But when there 
is a hard storm I wake up. And once 
we had an earthquake and I woke up— 
at midnight! And I have never looked 
at the city by moonlight,” he added. 
Finally it was decided that Carlos 
would go to bed at once. We would 
waken him when we went to the roof. 

“But we won’t take Chico,” Esther 
said firmly. 

“Oh, no, Miss Esther. He is so small 
and needs to sleep. Also he might be 
frightened.” 

So Carlos went to bed and we sat 
and talked with other guests in the 
lobby. The shadows lay deep in the 
far corner of the big room. Once we 
thought we heard strange noises from 
the back of the building. 

“Tt’s easy to believe there are 
ghosts here,” one guest remarked. 

The manager smiled. “You hear lots 
about ghosts in Antigua. Scientists say 
that the earth is still moving and 
shifting from the quakes and that 
makes strange noises. Maids often 
leave because of them.” 

“How can people be so stupid?” 
Miss Strong, one of the tourists, said 
with scorn. “I’m not afraid of a 
thing.” 

“Then your name really fits you, 
doesn’t it?” someone said. 

Esther and I were the only guests 
who stayed up until eleven. We said 
good night to the others, then sat talk- 
ing. Esther looked at her watch, then 
said, “Time to go.” We tiptoed into 
the room where Carlos slept. She 
leaned over the bed and whispered, 
“Carlos; Carlos.” 

He opened his eyes, and got quietly 
out of bed. He glanced at the basket 
where Chico was sound asleep, then 
padded along in his bare feet. We tip- 
toed down the hall, past Miss Strong’s 
room, where the door stood ajar. Up 
the stairway we went to the roof. We 
looked out over the sleeping city. 

(Continued on page 120) 





Primary EDUCATIONAL TEACHINGAIDS 


by Clara M. Guibor, Primary Teacher, Chicago, Ill. 
Che New Kevised 


NONORAL 
Teaching Method 


approved and endorsed by James E. McDade, former Assistant 
Superintendent of Chicago schools and originator of the nonoral 
reading method. 


852 piece & teacher's manual 


eke 








517 word cards 50 wall charts 
285 picture cards 
Printed on heavy buff index paper 


“” BUF.5O 


Primary students now learn to read, write, spell and DO with 
new speed .. . discipline problems vanish . . . comprehension 
and retention vastly improved. 


“The nonoral method is not a fad. It is a logical next ste 
in the evaluation of the teaching of reading.” —G. T. Buswell, 
Educational Monograph No. 60, University of Chicago Press. 





(] Please send complete set as above 


Reading, Spelling, Manuscript Writing 


Each is a six-pupil set, six dictionary cards, (all different) each 
with seven words centering about a slagie topic, six lay sheets, 
word cards for matching, and six envelopes. 42 words in each 
set. 252 basic vocabulary words. For teaching reading, spelling 
and manuscript writing. 




















Order by number—check below—Each set 75¢ 


() RS-101 © RS-102 () RS-103 














C) RS-104 


PRESENT & PAST FORMS 
These 3 sets cover the present and past forms of 120 verbs used in 
the basic text books in prima rades. 
0 RS-107 (CD RS-108 SS. errr seeseceees Bach set 85¢ 

PRESENT & PROGRESSIVE FORMS 
These 3 sets cover the present and progressive forms of the verbs 
covered in RS-107, RS-108 and RS-109 above. 
OC) RS-110 OR 1 Le WEEE 4060000000 esecces Each set 85¢ 
PRESENT, PAST & PROGRESSIVE FORMS 

These 3 sets cover the present, past and progressive forms of the 
verbs covered in RS-107, RS-108 and RS-109 above. 
C RS-113 (- RS-114 ol | eer Each set 85¢ 


Yew Comparison Seatwork 


Six-Pupil Set 


This six-pupil set consists of six dictionary cards, six lay sheets (all 
different), word cards for matching, six envelopes for word cards. For 
teaching reading, spelling and manuscript writing. Ideal for teaching 
adjectives and prepositions. 


Order by number CRUE $5445000000048 5000000 Each set 85¢ 


Educational Cross-Word Puzzle Workbooks 


for Primary & Intermediate Grades 
C) No. | Primary ........ 50¢ 0 No. Il Intermediate ........ 60¢ 


PURPOSE:—To give the child extensive practice in reading for meaning, to 
learn the meaning of the word, to use the word in a sentence, to discern the 
correct word by meaning as there are words in the list which the puzzle 
does not call for. 


Cnoss- Word Puzzle Seatwork 


These are six-pupil sets consisting of dictionary lay sheets and matching 
um word cards. 


The pupil reads the definition at the bottom of the dictionary lay sheet, se- 
lects the proper word and lays it in its place. 
OO CWP S @ 60c Ea. 


PRIMARY GRADES 0 Cwe 1 2) Cwe 2 C) Cwe 3 C) Cwe 4 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES [j CWP 6 CC) Cwe 7 C) Cwe 6 0 Cwe 9? C) CWP 10 @ 60c Ea. 


Wew sért Tdeas 


© Christmas Designs (Lange Window and 
eat 


C RS-105 C) RS-106 


























(1 Modern ideas for Seat Work (Large as- 


Classroom Decorations, Work ideas, OBOUMNORE) TED. BE cccccccecccsccesesene 1.00 
Place Cards, Calendars, etc.) ........065 $1.25 () Mother Goose Rhymes (Designs to make 

oO conte Posters (Designs to make five Post- © POC) ccccccccccccccvceccgcseccece -50 
ers: Safety on the Street, in the Hore, (0 Modern ideas for Window and Classroom 
OO POR GOGad. 0.006006000000006ee0eesee 1 Decoration. Set No. 6 (seasonal) ....... 1.00 

(CO Modern ideas for Seat Work (Assorted Primary Seat Work. Set No. 18 ......... 1.00 
SIRS) BOS TER. BD cocccecacecasvevoces Modern Ideas for Seat Work. Intermediate 

(C0 Modern Ideas for Window and Classroom ON WE BP 0065 000600hsonsovevasonnonae 1.00 
Decoration. Set No. 5 (seasonal) ....... 1.00 (1 Modern ideas for Window and Classroom 

( Community Helpers (Designs to make 5 Decoration. Set No. 7 (seasonal) ...... - 1.00 
posters, policeman, fireman, doctors, C) Citizenship Poster Designs (Designs to 
GOED) cocccccgccccccesccegcccoscccecess J make five posters—World Citizenship, 

(0 Good Health Posters (Avoid colds, early Freedom in a Democracy, Community Citi- 
00 BOG, OFC.) .cccccccccccccsccsccccces 1 GU: Gs ou sceseste0scccssennseseés 


USE THIS AD FOR ORDERING 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
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8217 South Halsted St. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items for C4 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
Coupons: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 
110, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, 124. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





LETCHER VISUAL AIDS. Please send me a free copy of your catalog, ‘'Classroom Beau- 
ty,’ describing the Letcher Visual Aids. 





Ins. 378 
GOBIND cccccccccccecccccccccccccceccccccecseeeeceecccocececsoces GOO occccccccccvcccsocces 
Boveet OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccceccccccccscecceccecccccccscesecccoseess 
BN a S065 0545.50). 005065 6 606505400 ce cdeesecdoceoccccceces ye ere ee GG ccscvvcce 9-56 





@ EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA. Please send me information on the new square dance 
albums. 





Ins. 163 
sere rT rTP rrr TTT Tey TrTTTITITITITTTTeT TLL TTTTi Tri TTT titi Grade ceccecccces 
_ -  t Y WPPPPTTITITITITITIIITITTLIT TTT TTT ieee BD. ccncsesnecdessadeges 
<  PTTTITITITTTTTULLELT LETT TTTTL ETT TELL ae BE, csidedcces 9-56 

eee SSSSSSOSSSOSSESSSSSSESEEOE 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on ‘‘How the 
Indians Lived,'' and a copy of your filmstrips catalogue. 


Ins. 199 
GED eos vec cecccccsececéecccecscceccocccccocoewensesecoecocceccescoesee Se. sssakanéode 
RE CEES 65:66.000:000066005006506ennnsnensercesesesescoesecs ree 
ARAGORN bGD60060004508 6 6056009400000 c60 00060600 seseeces PD dnededees 9-56 





E. M. KALE AND COMPANY. Piease send me my FREE copy of your complete 60-page 
catalog of Cadmus Books. 


Ins. 131 
GD date ccencoccccccccccccecesecccocccccccesccescccccoccccocccocsocsece Gees cccsccsecves 
i pet iccbhe Ge hGS Vib des 65665000) 5Oe 00056 5b) 500-46 6605000090085 d0% No. Pupils ..... 
Ee paGSNSc Kees cencendcscddcuseoscccconsccoscocescoccece eeerere eee 9-56 





IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Please send me your 4-page color brochure on your new 
line of Arithmetic Visual Aids. See Page 105. 





Ins. 260 

OPPO TTTITCTTTTTT TTT TTT TLL TTT LLLP rT rere SED ck ccccenses 
tt dita keene dbeeeeebs 0b) 6050540006000600000000.0000000000400080% No. Pupils ..... 
CY ccccccccccccccccccccece Coceccccccesccscccccovccccecese BOD scvsces CD i ndiadis 9-56 





INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mig. Co. Please send 
me your illustrated 20-page brochure. 





Ins. 484 
 EPPPPPTTTITITTETITITTT TLL TT Tie ireeiirrereerereerrererr reer Terr Tere 
DUET GEE SSS sad Son oes SS ee ec cds cdcrEseDscoeTesDdSeseccLeerrOceoEsebeceoeeeessesdecceees 
BT 66nO506000)000000S6 06s ces dbescccrrcscoescosoceocoooees BD 640606 GORE sitenresns 9-56 


LAFAYETTE INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Please send me your Free Booklet, ‘Mechanical 


Aids for Improving Readin “a and free circulars describing the Shadowscope Reading 
Pacer and Projectomatic Tachistoscope. 








Ins. 562 
PL NRUNGhS OS N66eeWnebdnes eed 6o0ccesenesectonsceceoesoeeeeodecooeseses.s GreSe® ccccccccccs 
DL Ac. cc cnue named de OeOeheseGbh0be60656600000000600000000000060600 No. Pupils ..... 
GE So deccccevcccccccccsvccccnccscccccncccvocccecoseccesee BORG ovesece TES ctssniccs 9-56 














McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT. Please send complete descriptive information about your 
new book, Guid in Et y Schools. See advertisement on Page 98. 
Ins. 563 
i tiie inOishh SNeteGihe Sense bedtessderdnns 600660006000060646006000000006006000600808 
iene. bees ce Ghehs ees es Saesoedeeeesses eabucerccesecseusssetenssbondes 
SUOSOREDOOS000E0b0000 0 050006068 06500000600600000066008 ED scssind BRD ccsccscce OOD 
ee e Sseeseceeseeeeeeeee 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS. Please send me a free copy of the notebook size map MAKERS OF 
THE U.S.A. together with complete descriptive insert sheet for the large map. 





Ins. 90 

TEED hcccccedocctccnsccccccessncbepessocescsdnsccoccescscsoessoccoescoes GHOGD. oc ccc. sevens 

encode ce teasedGdhs o0b60b650566 0066606006005 000 0006000666000 No. Pupils ..... 

GP 6 ddbdeb code cesecses cocccccdocccccctbecosess coves BERD sctivc Bee sade sedesecdess 9-56 
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MURIEL RAY 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Oradell, New Jersey 








Sponsor a 


FLOWER SHOW 


This could be an all-school 
project for fall 


LEVEN years ago the Oradell 
Junior High School held its 

first flower show, with fifty entries 
in the small library. It was spon- 
sored by the Art Department and 
the Jr. Tri-Hi-Y Service Club. The 
enthusiasm for this project has 
grown so through the years that 
today we hold the exhibit in the 
gymnasium with over three hun- 
dred entries and at least a thousand 
people viewing the arrangements. 

Early in September we have a 
speaker from one of the local gar- 
den clubs demonstrate during an 
assembly period the art and mate- 
rials necessary for a good floral 
composition. Here are a few tips! 

Tools or props suggested are: 
Pinpoint bases _ Pipe cleaners 

(lead are best )\Chewing gum 
Chicken wire Newspapers 
Thin florist wire Cotton Co-ets 
Small clippers Cold cream (gloss) 
Scissors Pebbles 
Green raffia Glass marbles 

In making each arrangement, 
strive for grace and interesting de- 
sign. Be sure it doesn’t look top- 
heavy or overbalanced. A small 
branch of very dark leaves on one 
side (off center) will balance a 
quite long spray on the other side. 
A safe general principle is to place 
the longest branch in the vase first, 
setting it so the tip of the branch 
or flower spike used is directly 
above the arrangement you are 
making. If the general form is to 
be triangular, place the two impor- 
tant side lines next, one about two- 
thirds the length of the first branch, 
and the other one-third as long. 
Now fill in with buds or smaller 
blooms, keeping heavy open blooms 
and large leaves at the base for bal- 
last. Your general arrangement 
should be about once and a half 
the size of the container used, 
whether it is vertical or horizontal. 

Always remember the vase is just 
as vital a part of the picture you 
wish to create as are the flowers 
and the foliage. The Chinese pil- 
low container shaped like a large 
brick is one of the most useful 


shapes. Gray-green, soft yellow, 
and antique white seem to harmo- 
nize well with most flower colors. 

Design, scale, balance, arid har- 
mony are the four basic principles 
to be considered in any good ar- 
rangement. 

The entries are judged by local 
Garden and Women’s Club mem- 
bers. Blue ribbons are first prizes, 
red second, white third, and yellow 
for honorable mention. (We se- 
cured our entry cards for a very 
nominal fee from the New York 
Herald-Tribune Garden Depart- 
ment, but they could be made by 
pupils.) The grades file through the 
gymnasium enjoying the beauty of 
the blooms, animal caricatures 
from vegetables, and unusual con- 
tainers. When the children return 
to their classes they sketch from 
memory the “Flower Arrangement 
I Liked Best.” 

Some of the dried arrangements 
are used afterwards for suggestions 
for children’s art work, and adorn- 
ment for offices and classrooms. 

The program for our most recent 
flower show consisted of three parts. 
Section A was specimens of roses 
and dahlias. Section B was called 
“Arrangements” with a_ general 
theme: “Music in the Air.” The 
ten different classes for this section 
each had the name of a song, with 
a few requirements to confine the 
entries to a common purpose. For 
instance: Class VI—““Tea for Two” 
—a tea table setting on a card ta- 
ble; emphasis to be on a_ holiday 
setting. Class IV—“Old MacDonald 
Had a Farm”--An animal made of 
vegetables or fruit. Section C, 
Conservation, consisted of exhibits 
and posters on that broad subject. 

Why not sponsor a flower show? 
You'll be surprised how every de- 
partment in the school pitches in 
to make it a “day to remember” in 
your own community. 


EpitortaL Note: Single copies of 
Bulletin No. 98, Flower Arrangement 
by E. F. Schaufler, are free to teach- 
ers ($.05 each in qpenttin) from Cor- 
nell University, Co 
Ithaca, New York. 


lege of Agriculture, 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items for You 
are mama 

are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons: pages !02, 104, 106, 108, 
110, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, 124. 





VIEWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-5. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on Viewlex 


projectors. 
Ins. 472 
Name ........ ececcocccce 06006 000000000.00060s caseeceseseceoceceesoccooss GBraSe ceccccccsce 
Street or R.D. ........ NATE H6 045 1bEEs 6080 440406 6065400006000088 DD kde tes vwicdeiccetass 
iy cccce EN Ee eT re eer ere Pt TTT TTT Teer TTT TT Tey, rere eee 9-56 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please send me a Free copy of your Educational 
Catalog with the Supplement of new, and soon to be released, Filmstrips for all grades. 


Ins. 197 








KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Cellucotton Division, Dept. 1-96S. Please send me the 
set of 12 patterns for Kleenex tissue box covers. Also include order blank so that | can 
request extra patterns for individual girls. 


Ins. 359 





COOPER EEE EERE HERE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE EHEEH HEHEHE EH EE EEE HEH EES 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Piesase send me a free copy of JOHN 
STEVENS, Father of American Railroads, an illustrated bookiet for classroom reference. 
One copy only per teacher. 





Ins. 67 

WTITTT TTT TTT TTELIT TTL ri iii e it, GeeSe ccccocccses 
ED bb 5 id 60 606046056 0045600602000.000000560060000000040090600006664 No. Pupils 

0 ES ee eee ee ee vey eee Te ee Tee eee eT TT ere ey DOR: scaivess DG cae dkenes 9-56 





READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. Please send me brochures about the 
four series of Reading Skill Builders in the Reader's Digest Reading Improvement Pro- 
gram, as advertised on Page 90 of the September issue of The Instructor. 





Ins. 210 

GEBEED ccccccccccccce POPOV TTTTOTTTTITITTTILITT TTT TTT TtiTTe BreSe ccciccossee No. Pupils ..... 
TPTTTTTTILILIT TITTLE TTL SEIS) AGEPSSE cv ccccccscccecseccoviveccee 
Ne eee Tere TT eCeT TTT TT Te TET TIT ETT TTT Tee BD cctcnts DED sctcicers WH 





line of arithmetic manipulative devices for elementary and junior high schools, which 
assists the teacher in making arithmetic more meaningful to the student. 





Ins. 357 
GED 00d 000 6560666 bec ceceocscccdccdoceesdescsocceceeeeccoeceesosoososoces QreGe cccccosecce 
PC ME obnnbb5 660 06660 50006045506 006500006066 000 0000000 000d ess e8b0060 No. Pupils ..... 
ENR eRRebnddendes 0bs0ev ecncdecasdadtoricecesdoocceseess BD: osnc0ue GRO. cccccéses 9-56 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol, as described in your advertisement - colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and Individual 
Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for ......... students. (Offer 
good only in United States and possessions.) 





Ins. 92 
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EE, c onondbne bed 6deb ee ibe650069 5606656658 600665 66s 6dKOdCRCCO CCS No. Pupils ..... 
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teach time-telling in easy steps with The Instructor 


TIME - TEACHER SET 


Here's a complete Vimo-Totting Package with 36 small pupil clock- 
faces and 1 large master clockface. Classroom tested and proved, 
the TIME-TEACHER provides specific help, for it employs pupil 
participation in all time-telling exercises. It's the easy way to 
teach time-telling and - it's fun for your pupils. 


The small clockfaces are printed four to a sheet with cutout lines 
indicated. The hands and brass fasteners are separately packaged. 
You simply cut the small faces apart and attach the hands. Bork 
the teacher's clockface and the smal! clocks have red hour hands 
and blue minute hands. When attached, the hands turn easily yet 
are firmly secured to the sturdy poster board. The numerals on 
the large clock are big enough to be clearly seen from every 
part of the classroom. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





Set $2.50 
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Something 


Every Week 


SAVILLA TEIGER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Montebello 
School, Baltimore, Maryland 


HILDREN come to school with 

many and varied interests. It 
is the teacher’s responsibility to 
make the most effective use of 
these interests, but please, oh 
please, don’t mention “show and 
tell” to me! For much too long, 
teachers have been using this de- 
vice under the guise of “sharing 
experiences.” Perhaps it was at one 
time, but too often it has become 
mere routine—taking its place with 
opening exercises and checking at- 
tendance. 

Most children eagerly look for- 
ward to an opportunity at “show 
and tell.” However, with too fre- 
quent repetition of such a period, 
children lose interest and develop 
poor listening habits. We, as teach- 
ers, are becoming or should be made 
aware of this danger. 

With these thoughts in mind, my 
fifth-graders and I began to ex- 
plore possibilities for sharing expe- 
riences in a more meaningful and 
more interesting way. At the end 
of the year, the class evaluation 
proved that our idea had been suc- 
cessful. Let us “show and tell” 
what we did. 

A corner of the room was set 
aside for this purpose. On a bulle- 
tin board was a chart, “Some- 
thing New Every Week,” and a 
schedule to be filled in by the chil- 


dren. Here are sample entries: 
Date Name Activity 
Sept. 12 David Walkie-Taikie 
Sept. 26 Brooke Stones 
Oct. 10 Ann & Muriel Plastics 
Oct. 24 Darlene Knickknacks 
Nov. 7 Janet Colors 
Nov. 28 Gail Pennants 
Dec. 12 Mary Ruth Books 
Dec. 19 Donald Mexico 
Jan. 9 Chuck & John Presidents 
Jan. 16 Joan Stamps 
Jan. 23 Barbara Ceramics 


On Monday morning, the child 
(or group) that had signed up for 
that week reported. Early in the 
preceding week books and pam- 
phlets pertaining to their report or 
exhibit had been obtained from 
the library. 

After sharing with the class there 
was a period of free discussion when 
children asked questions or added 
information. Further use of the 
books and exhibit material (where 
feasible) was encouraged by the 
teacher and children. 

From these weekly sharings of 
ideas, grew group interests as well 
as class and individual interests. 
For example, James was a “bug” 
on insects. To his collection were 
added collections of other children. 
The interest proved so widespread 








FLUORESCENT @ 


“-EXCELLO 
SQUARES 


Now you can put new flair and 
spark into your art work, dis- 
plays, group demonstrations and 
chalk talks with these new 
liquid-fire crayons’. The perfect 
answer to the busy teacher and 
platform performer who wants 
forceful and dramatic results! 





ITS A HIT- 
WITH HARLEQUIN ARTS! 


Here is the answer for inexpen- 
sive theatrical effects . . . works 
like magic with Prang Powder 
Tempera for stage crafts, display 
props, backgrounds, murals, pa- 
pier mache, puppets and hun- 
dreds of other creative activities. 


EASY TO USE 


These big 1” x 1” x 3” square sturdy 
sticks are soft and blend freely on 
paper, wood or fabric. 





THEY REALLY SING OUT! 


Use with black or blue light for more 
arresting effects . . . Remarkable bril- 
liance in ordinary day or artificial 
light too! 


BE BRIGHT— 
TALK BETTER WITH CHALK! 


Ask your favorite dealer for a demonstra- 
tion or write for colorful folder, “ideas Come 
to Life’’. 


Dept. 1-64 
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BY 
CHARLES WESTCOTT 





Here’s a New 
Technique for 
teaching which 
should interest 
educators. It 
comes from 
Irving Rosen- 
blum, Principal 
of Public School 
No. 4, New 
York. He calls 
the method 
“Talking Text- 
books”, because 
lesson material is recorded on magnetic tape 
tobeheard by entireclasses. Mr. Rosenblum 
recommends the method because it gives 
the pupil-participants ‘‘an unforgettable 
experience in planning, writing, dramatiz- 
ing, recording and solving (problems).” 








—“ 


ye ag tapes, 


LET’S SEE HOW Mr. Rosenblum’s 
“Talking Textbooks’’ work. In business 
law or civics, for example, one or two- 
minute dramas based on case problems 
are written by teachers and students. 
Each situation involves a difference 
of opinion to be discussed by several 
pupils—and ends with a problem to 
be presented for solution to the entire 
class. To arouse interest and sustain 
attention, background music and 
sound effects can be written into the 
scripts. Ps 
Sounds Can Be ‘‘Manu- CMI: 
factured”’ in your school’s “ee - hag 
recording rooms (or per- = Se 
haps a local radio station ~ ) 
will let you borrow sound . 
effects records for recording on tape). Stu- 
dents can furnish background music, edit 
and splice tapes. It’s not hard to produce 
several “Talking Textbooks” in just a 
short time. And the value of them is 
great — for teachers and students alike. 
NO INTERRUPTIONS NECESSARY 
now when you’re recording your glee 
club, assembly speeches or broadcast 
concerts. Thanks to new ‘‘Scotch’”’ 
Brand Extra Play Magnetic Tape 190, 
you can now tape record even lengthy 
programs without 
break for reel change- 
over. With 50% more 
tape wound on each 
reel, new 190 Tape 
gives you one and a 
half times as much 
recording time as 
plus strength to spare. 
to hear a demonstration soon! 
Like To Know how magnetic tape can 
help you in your work? Why not drop a 
ine to me. I'll be happy to answer your 
questions if I can. My address—Educa- 
tional Director, Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. 
Paul 6, Minn.. Dept. DC-96. 
The term “‘Scotch’’ and the plaid design are 
Tegislered trademarks for Magnetic Tape 
tae in [ S.A. by Minnesota Mining and 
On: Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales 
ifice: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
©3M Co., 1956 





that a class unit on insects seemed 
a natural development to the boys 
and girls. 

Color fascinated Janet, and her 
enthusiasm for this topic was trans- 
mitted to others in the class. The 
color wheel, various shades of red 
in everyday use, a prism, paint 
samples, and dyes used in materials 
comprised Janet’s exhibit. 

As the discussion progressed, new 
words, such as prism and reflec- 
tions, were learned; while more fa- 
miliar words, such as color, value, 
and shade, took on added mean- 
ings. A bulletin board was made 
showing shades of the various col- 
ors. Our language-arts program 
was enriched by a study of “color” 
words in our English language. 
What does it mean when we say, 
“green with envy,” “red with rage,” 
“I feel blue,” and “In the pink”? 

Art projects needed very little 
motivation with such a topic—ab- 
stract designs using different shades 
of a color, cutouts using comple- 
mentary colors. As a result of this 
new awareness of color, the ap- 
pearance of our entire room was 
improved. 

Although all the exhibits did not 
lead to such widespread interest, 
they did stimulate much individual 
or small-group thinking. An “In- 
terest Show” set up in the school 
corridor proved to be a worth-while 
culminating activity. 

How were we able to evaluate 
this program, you might ask. Cer- 
tainly, we couldn’t do it by objec- 
tive testing—multiple choice, true 
or false. But several comments of 
the children were definitely reveal- 
ing. Alice said, “I was scared of 
bugs, but they’re not too bad, you 
know.” Bill felt, “I'd like to get 
more information on this.” And 
Roslyn laughed as she said, “This 
is more fun than last year.” 

The values derived from “Some- 
thing New Every Week” are im- 
portant. Don’t you agree with me? 


Time to TEACH 


(Continued from page 115) 

6. Prepare in advance for the 
tidal wave of clerical duties that 
follow the opening of school, re- 
port periods, school closing, and 
the like. For example, substitute 
as much oral work as possible for 
written work without reducing the 
effectiveness of the learning pro- 
gram. 

Carbon copies of reports made 
previously, outlines of procedure 
that you have found successful in 
the past, and short cuts that you 
have devised are helpful during this 
critical period. If you are a begin- 
ning teacher, try to find an experi- 
enced teacher who will let you look 
at her records. Meanwhile, start 
keeping your own. 

7. Prepare written instructions 
for substitute teachers concerning 


clerical duties, such as completing 


the register of attendance. 

8. Attempt to secure the cooper- 
ation of the teachers with whom 
you are associated. Remember that 
many times teacher duplication of 
effort goes out the window when 
cooperation comes in the door. 


Now...PLAN YOUR ART PROJECTS 
the EASY WAY with... 


ARTS 


AND ACTIVITIES 


... the magazine of 
creative projects for 
classroom teachers 
from Kindergarten 
to High School ~ 









a soy " tomes | 
— a ce S aaa 
for \ ee Sa ——___ 
UNIT OF STUDY 
Whether you . 





SUGGESTIONS 


teach art full time 

or only half an hour a week... 
grade or high school... ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES contains 
practical creative ideas for your 
teaching requirements. ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES consistently 
gives you the best how-to-do-it 
techniques plus reports on all 
new developments in Art 
Education and descriptions of 
new classroom experiments. 
Try it... buy it on our 
money-back guarantee, and... 


for NOVEL 
USES OF ‘‘AVAILABLE”’ 
MATERIALS 


for LATEST 
TECHNIQUES OF CRAFT 
INSTRUCTION 


for SIMPLIFIED 
HOW-TO-DO-IT 
TECHNIQUES 


Start with the 
September issue . . . 
announcing our 


2nd NATIONAL 
CHILD ART 
EXHIBITION 


(May, 1957, Galerie St. Etienne, N. Y.) 
Encourage your students to participate ! 


for 
EASY PROJECTS for 
BUSY TEACHERS 





ALWAYS HAVE YOUR OWN copy ON HAND! USE IT WHEN YOU NEED IDEAS! 


You'll be glad you did when you see how much easier it makes your job! 


‘ten NOW .. . PAY LATER! - 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Blvd., Skokie, Il. 


SUBSCRIBE 


Please enter my subscription to ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES for [ ]1 yeor $5 [_]2yeors $9 





NOW! 


¢ 


NAME — — 
ADDRESS 

city ZONE STATE = 
$___._____ enclosed C] Please bill me 
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Alife “leaching Materials 


ribtoile SQUEEETELY 
an Y 
the coupons for the items Cn 
you want. (Copied coupons 
RE AIT 


ate not acceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville. N.Y 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 
110, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, 124. 








KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Cellucotton Division, Educational Dept. 1-96-B. Please 
send free ......... copies of “Are You in The Know?" the booklet that gives girls tips 
on fashions, grooming, dating. 

ins. 38A 
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COAL, A GENERAL peavey. A 20-page, 42-column colorfully illustrated article, reprinted 
from the World Book Encyclopedia. One copy only to each teacher. 


Ins. 160 


ROPER PETES rte) PEEP ee TT PTTL TTTET TT TOLT TTT T Tete BO ccccsss GW ccsviiess OS 





seeocasen FILMS, INC. Please send me a copy of your catalog of Free and Rental 
Films. 


Ins. 468 








UN.TED FRU:T COMPANY, Elucational Service Dept., Box 52A. Please send me your 
new revised FREE CATALOGUE dascr 7“. co'orful lesson material on history, geography, 
transportation, nutrition and plant life ee advertisement on Page 96.) 


Ins. 102A 
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i MiMi nb tebhsesancehens 64600000 06004%6s db 0000000000088 BORG. crccees errr err 9-56 








PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5561-9. Piea ase send me the following free booklets: 


asheeeees copies "Growing Up and Riiine 86°": . ccc se GUBNOS ‘Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered’’; ......... copies ‘‘How Shall ‘ Tell My Daughter?"’ [) One Educational 
Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. 
Ins. 363 
SN Tia h4 6.666000 6.60666006666866660 6800 s6s6600enacnse ME éasnedeun COE ésccttennaans ° 
EE, eee ei sccns corde osened acdsee Gdneseseseeesenseests GRE iccnncuvecnasisncenens 
i shiekeskelessns oabenbhs obs 004s 62 0h0064e BONO ovicoce aeccessesesdess SRNS: saceesc 9-56 


(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
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GEL-STEN DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS and TEACHING AIDS. Please send your brand 
new 88-page catalog, ‘'Guide for Elementary Teachers."’ 


Ins. 146 

POTTT TTT TL LET TTL LL EEL LLL TTT TTT TTT Tee GaSe scccccesese 
EE, ivan ibbaededbbteesoeseseoeseeesnseeseesees ercccccescceeceess No. Pupils ..... 
SR bGh be COSSEES 650506650060 50500500065006 06000000 6sbss0060 TORS sccccee State 9-56 





CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Department. Please send me 
our free sample materials: (check one) © Story of a Loaf of Bread for Primary 
rades; (1) A Trip with Baker Bill for Primary Grades; () Bread to Help Build Strong 

Bodies, for Intermediate Grade. 





Ins. 424A 
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Everyday Games for Children 


This is primarily a well-illustrated reference book 
containing detailed directions for over 300 games. 
But it also includes a special section showing how 
play can be made a valuable factor in your daily 
teaching to help your pupils get more out of each 
day. This new book contains material for all grades. 
It is profusely illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings, and diagrams. The contents are cross-indexed 
three ways—alphabetically, by grade placement, 
and by type of game. Make your pupils’ playtime 
Bound in Hard more profitable with your own copy of this out- 
Cover $2.95 standing game book. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 





Yard 
Trips 


CLARA H. STROUD 


Consultant in Elementary Education, 
Imperial County, California 


HILDREN who have firsthand 

contacts with things in their 
immediate neighborhood and are 
encouraged to observe closely and 
ask questions will be helped to see 
science at work, and its signifi- 
cance, in the world close to them. 
If the habit of observing things 
near home is continued, materials 
in textbooks and classroom experi- 
ments will have greater meaning. 


General Suggestions 


1. Plan with the children. 
Why are we going? 

What do we do before we go? 
What will we do on the trip? 
Who will do this and who that? 

2. Everyone should have a spe- 
cial job. Children like to work in 
twos and threes. 

3. Spend as much time after the 
trip in discussing and evaluating as 
was spent in making the trip. 

4. Encourage questions. 


1. Exploratory Trip 


A preliminary trip around the 
schoolyard or some park should be 
made by the teacher. She will then 
know where to stop the tour so that 
the children may “discover” things. 

In planning, the children may be 
asked to look for things it would be 
fun to know more about and to 
learn directions and street names. 

On the trip the group will stop 
from time to time to observe more 
closely. The teacher should make 
notes of comments and questions. 

Back in the classroom, a map of 
the tour may be drawn on the floor 
with chalk or outlined with string 
as the story of the trip is reviewed. 
On the map will be noted spots 
where certain things were observed 
—a bird’s nest, a caterpillar, an ant- 
hill, and so on. 

The map may be transferred to a 
chart for later reference. 


2. Observing a Tree 


Approach. 
Talk about trees seen on trip. 
Organize the group for a walk to 
find out some things about trees. 
Make a list of questions and of 
things to look for. 


TEACHING RECORDS 


FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 





SONGS OF 
HOME, NEIGHBORHOOD & COMMUNITY 


Beautifully sung, varied in instrumentation, 
classroom tested, these 23 delightful, sing- 
able, easy-to-learn songs enrich both the so- 
cial studies and music programs in the Pri- 
mary Grades. 

A booklet provides words of all the songs, 
autoharp notation & suggestions for classroom 
use. Some of the song titles are—THE DAIRY, 
THE GROCERY STORE, HELPING MOTHER. 
etc. Special offer $5. 5 


SONGS FROM SINGING FUN 


23 songs are recorded from the new Primary 
son book—SINGING FUN—published by 
Webster Publ. Co. which has received an en- 
thusiastic reception from music educators over 
the country. Some of the songs are—THE 
SINGING FARM, TWO LITTLE HANDS, FUN- 
NY LITTLE SNOWMAN, etc. Special offer $5.95 

OTHER ALBUMS FOR PRIMARY GRADES: 
FUN WITH MUSIC (for listening & creative 
interpretation), RHYTHM TIM HOLIDAY 
RHYTHMS LISTENING TIME (stories for re- 
laxation speech development), SINGING 
GAMES. 








Write for Complete Catalog 


BOWMAR RECORDS 


PRODUCERS OF EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
4921 SANTA MONICA BLYD., LOS ANGELES 29,CAL. 























F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Earn $300 For Your School 


A BOOK FAIR in MY School? 

Yes! Hundreds of teachers, librarians and 
PTA groups have sponsored Book Fairs in 
their schools with very profitable educational 
and financial results. Why not you? Send in 
the coupon below and Ict us tell you how you 
ean carn up to $300.00 for your school with- 
out risking one cent! 


The Book Supply Company 
564-566 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 6, Iilinols 
Please send me a free Book Fair instruction 


manual, a sample book list and tell me how I 
can sponsor a Book Fair in my school. This re- 
quest will not obligate me in any way. 

DEE cote resssoonecdebeeeveseseoesoees 
Dt Sets eehed on dtabwoe> obantbdOh0066 
GE cccceccecececcsscsoces State ...... 











VISUAL AIDS 


e Stick-o-Mat 
Flannel Board 


e Alphasets 





setting 
© Strip -Stick Board ‘sve 
Write for Catalog Today! — 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minn 








PICTURE 
POSTERS 


Authentic photos of American Landmarks to go 
with historical and present-day stories about our 
country. Each set contains ten posters printed on 
white bristol, 10” x 13”. Explanatory text is 
given on back of each poster. 


@ Symbols of Liberty 
@ Symbols of Democracy 
@ Symbols of Freedom 


Each Set $1.50. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Public School Music 


Learn at Home Music is important 

to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
ship and builds group feeling. At home. . pare 

time. . learn new, improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See how ‘easily you lead them . as 








they enthuse over musical routines. Create new inter- 


est in the classroom. This is the ONLY Home Study 
School with courses leading to the BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC degree. Check course you are interested in and 


mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obligation. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-659, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, tll. | 


i } Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) 0 Violin I 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Guitar 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Mandolin 
_. Viano, Student's Course Clarinet 
() Ear Training & _ Singing Sax 
I ( Hist. & Anal. of Cornet-Trumpet 
A‘iv. Composition Prof. Cornet-Tpt 
| _ ble, Counterpoint Choral Conducting 
i © Harmony © Dance Arranging 0 vers 
t Name ; . ‘ Age | 
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Questions. 

Is the tree alive? 
How do we know? 

Why doesn’t the 
wind blow trees over? 

How is the tree 
cared for so it will stay 
alive? How is it pro- 
tected? 

Tell how trunk feels. 

Learn the name of 
the tree. 

How was it prob- 
ably planted? 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 
In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 


This Seat Plan in heavy dark paper, is 8” x 8” in size, 
with compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. (Blank cards are included.) There is a total 

70 compartments. It is usable in large or small classrooms. 


A supply of cards is included with each unit. A total 
space for 144 name places. Extra cards 2 for 5¢ (Blue, 
Buff, Pink or White.) 


New! Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope which 
has bound edges and brass corners. It is neat and long 
wearing. 
$1.00 single unit 
$10.98 per doz.—plus postage—no C.0.D’s 


60c each, without acetate cover—$5.75 per doz. 
Order direct—or from your School Supply Dealer. 






































Do animals make PICTURE yaareres SEATWORK 
r . . 
u their home in the tree? 
“ Return to the room. Self-help seat work for beginning first 
‘ Talk about what each found out Think of descriptive expressions: >) 4 grade. a . tye — ne of oy 
5 or helped to find out. rustles the leaves, whirls the grass, men cigects, and bene ene agg 
. ° ° ap J - which the pupil is to lay the word. The 
“ Compose stories using the new  blusters noisily, calms down. L died | words are divided into the phonic elements, 
Y words that have been learned. Learn poems and songs about the : and the pupil in correctly assembling them 


3. The Wind 


Approach. 

Talk about wind. 
windy day.) 

Find out what children know 
about it: What is wind? Can you 
see it? Can you hear it? 

Organize for a walk. 

Stop under a tree near water. 

Feel the wind. Listen. Make 
sounds like it. 

Look for things the wind is do- 
ing—blowing dust, drying clothes, 
bending plants, rustling leaves. 

Notice how it makes waves on 
the water. 


(Choose a 


wind. 
Write and illustrate stories. 


4. Other Trips 


To look at mountains or clouds. 
To see a house being built. 

To an irrigation ditch that is safe. 
To watch the work of the little 
streams after a rain. 


In General 


Yard trips keep alive children’s 
normal curiosity. They make use 
of existing interests and open new 
avenues of interest. They help 
build understandings. 

Experience with short field trips 


has his attention drawn to their phonic con- 
stitution. 

Picture Phonics Seat Work. Six-pupil set. 
Six lay-sheets, all different, 8x10 inches, each 
with 20 pictures, six dictionary cards to cor- 
respond, the cards of phonic elements and 
six envelopes to contain them, 


$608 89c each. 
(add 25¢ for postage and handling) 






































INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC CARDS 


SET 2 ADDITION—-N416—For learning addi- 
tion combinations. Consists of 100 cards, each 
giving one of the basic combinations on one side, 
combination with answer, on reverse. In box. 


SET 3 SUBTRACTION—N417—For learning 
subtraction facts. Same «s in Set 2. 

N418 BUTS. Joa tion 

N419 Divisio 

65c PER BOX “— DOZEN LOTS— 

75c PER BOX IN INDIVIDUAL UNITS 


Return to the room. 

Talk about things learned. Dis- 
cuss the good and the harm wind 
does. 


(add 25c per box for postage & handling) 





develops good habits of conduct 
on a tour and establishes patterns 
of organization that make longer 
trips easier and more valuable. 





FRACTION-PERCENTAGE FLASH CARDS 


On one side of the card is the fraction, and on the 
opposite side is the percentage. The teacher may either 
flash the side which shows the percentage, 66 2/3% f 
instance, and require the pupil to give the fraction 2/3, 
or vice versa. 

The side of the card toward the teacher in each case 
shows the answer while the card is being flashed. 


Fraction - Percentage Flash Cards 
87 cards, 4% x 6%, in a box, with suggestions. 




















ee De Mi insdiniiniesd $1.50 Plus Postage 
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ct is Vocabulary 
Seat Work 
(Slow Pupils) 


» Easy Vocabulary. Six dif- 
% ferent laysheets, including 
i jictionaries, and word- 
cards for cutting up. 





























88c each. 
Pius Postage 
jom Six New Six-Pupil Sets 
B4 x 
i eit, nouns and mee forms Bec 
ver 
84 nouns 898c 
84 nouns 89c 
co. 85 verbs 890 
—_ INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 
—— Every issue of CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES is packed with helps The Source of inaccuracy in Computation. When a pupil is inaccurate in computation, in most cases it 
e . . is because he has failed to master some of the fundamental combinations. 
you need to provide a well-balanced education and fun program. The Inventory Tests do two things: (1) They easily reveal the combinations the pupil does not know 
51¢ F hild or Enews imperfectly i Sagnestie test) i ape (3) they make it pours, * pu = = Sends an active 
e € ste 0 Ss t ’ ombinations on which he fa ‘eme wor ren 
Of children ) to 12. he “ands that al on cee the whole 390 ‘combinations, but only a few on which he failed, he feels 
leader. STORIES: nature, historical, adventure, and humorous Comets ons of our Spceuter Tests ogvering, Re oe he 
° ° 0 Addition cts, th 00 Subtraction Facts, the 0 ultipli 
tense ACTIVITIES: things to make and do—plays handcrafts drawing pages cation Facts, and the 90 Division Facts, each in the form of a 
inter d hl - ° ° PERF Orated Folder, with Key for each giving sutomatically the 
ac ace oO pin. € Li n 
Studs puzzles, anda mont y posters veneesy x Mt. be used over and ove ty publ cher punt. ‘ 
in and . ° N413 ; $1.00 each 
et. No SPECIAL FEATURES: science and nature articles, and songs B104. Inventory tests of the 100 ‘addition ‘facts separately, 10 
cents each, 88c a dozen. (Order at least one key) 
eet | VERSES: make-believe seasonal! nature and humorous Au O4k. Ke, oe Ge preceding, with ‘Gutematio remedial index 
ORY ° , , ? references, each, ree for cent 
. °° ° . ° . 8108. I onto est of th 100 cbt tic facts se ely, 1 
oe Written by authorities in child education and entertainment cents each, SOc # doten. (Onder, also, at least one key)’ 
Illustrated by to artists aon Key for the preceding. with automatic remedial index 
dolin Pp references, 10 cents each, three for 26 cents. 
8112. Invento test of th 100 att! | on facts se el 
on Recommended by educators, the clergy, and the PTA 10 cents each, 88c a dozen. (Order, also, at least one key) 
ot I B8112K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
pt (2 OOOO OOO O22 ——e references, 10 cents each, three for 25 cents. 
ting Begin the school year right! | CHILD TRAINING ASSOCIATION me ty ee EAN 3) tee 
1 1111 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois B123K. Key for the preceding, wih automatic remedial index 
| Order your subscription now ; Please send CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES magazine to me for CEE, TC CNS CE, Sees Ww ED & 
! 1VSAR $400 0 | Gy aeaty’ mee edetl bon wih Manoa om the Saga eof the Inventory teats Is ict 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items for Cn 
_tenanteagenrioementnars 

are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 
110, 114, 116, 118, 120, 122, 124. 








TRAILWAYS. Please send me information on pleasure planned tours to America's Vaca- 
tion Areas. 


Ins. 171 
Name ......++++ TT TTT TTTTIT ITT TTTTITTTTTTLETTTTT LETT lTiririrriiriie Tiree 


Street or R.D. .......ceeeees pebesndaweneseced 060 06000600606660006080000060566 0000000800000 


GRY cccccccccscccocccvccccece pesocenseeses eeesece 





THE CHILD'S WORLD Inc. Please send me complete descriptive literature on THE 
CHILD'S WORLD in six volumes. (Advertised on the outside back cover of this issue.) 





Ins. 373 
MOMO cccccccccccscccccccccccccceccceecces eee seseeeeeceeeccoeceeseeeeces Grade occccccccces 
SOS OF B.D. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccescocvecce SChOG) .ccccccccccvcccccccces 
GY eccccccccecccceccceses Peer PrerTeoTTTTT TTT TIT TT TTT Tie BD sks ceve SOND cccccaees 9-56 





GEL-STEN SUPPLY COMPANY, Los Angeles. Please send your free 112 page catalog... 
“Guide for Elementary Teachers."' 


Ins. 529 
PEBRED cose ccccccccccccccccoccetoccocccese Corecccccccsovcccccccocccccoes oo GOGO cocceccsces 
Street OF B.D. .cccccccccces. evesecee PTT TTITTTITIT TTT TTT TTT TTT SO cccccscccsoese Seenecess 
GY cccccccccccccs eeccccece eeeredescodeccccoescccocccoccce SEMD ccccces eee 9-56 





rr sa and classes’ names and letters.) For Is, please read advertisement on Page 


PARKER ‘Pen Party’ WRITING KIT. Please send your new Pen Party Kit. (Exchange 
@ before filling in this coupon. 


Ins. 565 
 MEPOPPTTT TTT TT TTT TT pecevcvesoce od eeesere eoccecce $0006s06$e0nsee0s Gree cocceccesse 
Sdveet SF RD. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcecccccess Scheel .ccccccccces $e8enseee 
Cy ccccccce Coccccccccccccceccccccccccccceseooccccoccocc;s BOMB scese ae TE whscceecs 9-56 


1 understand that my name will be sent to a teacher of a similar class. In return, | will 
receive her name and address. 


@ DuKANE CORPORATION. Please send complete information on your 90 New Sound 





Filmstrips with records on various subjects at different grade levels, as described on 


Page 86. 
Ins. 430 
Name ..... dpembessssdpaebsencedasecesses« cecccccece PPTTTITIT TTT TTT TTT GOES cecocevssce 
Street or R.D. ......6665- Coccvcccccoce cocces TTTTTITITTITTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT No. Pupils ..... 
GI acccccccsccocccescccerssecccescosccecces Socccccccecose BORD ccccces SRD sicvsnvcs 9-56 





ing material: ‘Better Audio-Visual Planning with DA-LITE Projection Screens."' Also send 


DA-LITE SCREENS for Slides and Movies. Please send me your new audio-visual teach- 
Projection Data Information. 


Ins. 440 
PD wcnccccccccccccecceseoooscs eoccccccccce Coscccccccocccvceceseces Brads cccoceccces 
Street or R.D. ...... $800ecs cece PPTTTTTITITIVITITTTIT TTT Tete GAOT ccccccccccscccccovece. 
RE Te ore Tree Tyr eT reer TT TTT TT TT TTTe Tir Tree - Pereeey State ..... oeee 9-56 





DITTO, inc. Please send me: Information about the new Automatic Electric D-11 
Duplicator; () The DITTO D-10 Duplicator; () Catalog of your 59 new Workbooks for 
reproduction of Direct (liquid) Process machines. 


Ins. 15 
 PPTTTTITITTTITI ETT TTI T TTT TTL LETT GreSe ccccccssece 
EL | TTT Tere TTT eT TT rT ere TTT TTT TTTTTTTTTTRT TTT TTT TTT TT iTTTee No. Pupils ..... 
GY ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccsece COO ccrcccccccocecses GOONS. ccccsssess 9-56 





EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU. Please send catalogs of Music materials for the follow- 
ing grade levels: () Elementary; () Junior High; () High. : 
Ins. 536 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Of course, | would like to be a better chalk talk- 
ing teacher. Send me your colorful folder. 





Ins. 222 
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Carlos of Guatemala 
(Continued from page 113) 


Moonlight filled the ruins of buildings 
with pools of silver. The sky looked 
like velvet and the stars seemed almost 
close enough to touch. 

We did not speak, just stood and 
looked. Carlos stood with his hand in 
Esther’s. Then in the silence we heard 
a rustling sound and what sounded like 
a deep sigh as if someone were very 
tired or sad. Carlos gripped Esther's 
hand, his eyes wide. Then Esther 
laughed and pointed to the long ba- 
nana leaves rubbing against each other 
as they swayed in the soft breeze. 

As if to show that he wasn’t afraid, 
Carlos dropped Esther’s hand and 
walked to the other side of the roof. 
Esther looked at me and _ smiled, 
“Who’s afraid of ghosts?” 

The words were hardly spoken when 
there was a terrible noise. It began as 
a moan, rose to a scream, and ended 
ina shriek. It came not from the ruins 
but from within the hotel. We were 
too frightened to speak or move. Then 
Carlos ran toward us. 

“Chico is down there alone. I must 
get Chico.” And he dashed toward the 
stairs. We followed. At the bottom of 
the stairs a frightened Chico met us. 
With a great leap he landed in Carlos’ 
arms. He was trembling and hid his 





All in the Day’s Work 


Carrie Rarick 





“What is your daddy’s name?” 


“Are you brothers?” 
“Yes,” says Lee. 


But that is all that you learn. Well, you go on talking with other 
boys and girls and wait for developments. 

It isn’t until the next day, when your home notes are returned, that 
you learn more. Ben is Benjamin Harrison Long and the brother is 


Lee Long. 


Their hair is combed, their faces shine, their new overalls are stiff 
and scratchy. You wonder why the big brown eyes watch you so cau- 
tiously every day as you place the lunch sack on the shelf! 

hen comes the second week of school—Monday morning. No Ben, 


no Lee, no big brown eyes! 


as a new whistle. 


es OF Os OF OSES BIOS OS OI OIOS 


HE STANDS before you, his big 
brown eyes pleading, unsmiling, not 
expecting much, just willing to ac- 
cept whatever comes. Then you see 
another pair of big brown eyes, tim- 
id, wanting to hope for something, 
but fearing to, and you realize that 
there are two of them—new boys! 


came with them—no anxious moth- 
er—no proud father—no one! They 
do what is asked of them, quietly. 


orange box. No big thick tablet with 
a movie star on the front—no tablet 
at all. No shiny lunch pail—just a 
sack—a brown paper sack with two 
lunches inside. { 


sack on the shelf with the other 
packages and pails. You motion them to a chair—they sit. You ask 
them their names—they stare. At last one says, “I’m Lee, he’s Ben!” 


: “How old are you?” More stares. 


Tuesday morning comes. The boys stand before you again, clean 


“Where were you yesterday?” you parley. The eyes waver just an { 
instant, then, “We had to stay home because our pants didn’t get 


ry. 

“Oh.” (One pair of pants! Of course.) 

Your glance falls on the small paper bag, the one containing the 
two lunches. Maybe some milk would be appreciated for lunch. 

The next day, a note comes. “Thanks for the milk, and we are try- 
ing to save up and get a new room built on for winter and the doctor f 
says the new baby is due to arrive, may be twins, and we are saving 
to buy some outing! And, thanks for the milk.” 

You look at the two pairs of brown eyes and you understand why 
the little lunch sack is so important. 


head on Carlos’ shoulders. Heads 
popped from open doors and the man- 
ager ran up the stairs. Coming down 
the hall was a screaming figure in 
white. It was Miss Strong. She saw 
the manager and stopped screaming. 
“I was asleep. Something—a beast of 
some kind grabbed my face. It was a 
big thing,” she added. 

Esther stepped forward. “I think I 
can explain. The monkey must have 
wakened and missed Carlos; then went 
to find him and got into the wrong 
room. I’m dreadfully sorry,” she said. 

The manager glanced at Chico, then 
at Miss Strong. So did the other guests. 
Then Carlos looked up at her and said, 
“Chico did not mean to Be bad. He 
was looking for me. It was my fault. 
I left him alone. He is so little and 
needs sleep.” 

Chico raised his head from Carlos’ 
shoulder. His bright black eyes moved 
from one to the other as if to say, 
“That’s just the way it happened.” 

Perhaps Miss Strong remembered 
that she was not afraid of anything. 
Or perhaps it was hard to refuse two 
pairs of dark eyes that begged her to 
understand. Suddenly she _ smiled. 


“Well, let’s go back to bed. And how 
about closing your door, Carlos?” 


NEW BOYS 


You wonder about them—no one 


They have no crayons in a new 


They watch you as you place the { 


Stare, stare. 
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GAMES ir 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Consultant in Physical Education, 
Holcomb School, State University 
Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


ANIMAL CHASE—Grades 1-3 


Two goal lines are established at either end of the gymnasium, or if 
outside, approximately 60 feet apart. Children stand side by side on one 
goal facing the opposite goal. Each is given the name of an animal. For 
the younger children it might be necessary to limit names to four or five 
different ones, while in older groups seven or eight can be used. A child 
chosen as “it” stands in the play area facing the other children. He 
has been given the names of the animals represented. As he calls one ani- 
mal name, children representing that animal must attempt to reach the 
opposite goal without being tagged. If tagged, children help to catch 
others. This continues until all are called and then they are called back 
again until all are caught. Last child to be caught becomes “it” for the 
next game. 

Note: To add to the excitement, “it” may ask for two or more animals 
to run at one time. Gym goals should be established far enough away 
from walls so that children will not run into them. 


LINK TAG—Grades 4-6 


Playing area should be restricted to gymnasium or place similar in size. 
Two players are selected to be taggers. They must join inside hands and 
attempt to tag others using their free hands. If tagged, players take posi- 
tions between the original taggers and all hold hands forming a line. 
Only the two outside players may tag. Tag does not count if any part of 
the line is broken. ‘Tired players may go to a base (a designated area 
at one end of playing field) to rest but may not enter the base to avoid 


being tagged. Last two players to be tagged become the “its” for the 
new game. 


RELAYS—Grades 1-6 


Things to think about when having team games: 
1. Establish definite starting and turning lines. 
2. Use small groups to permit more activity. For example, with a class 
of 20, use four lines rather than two. 
3. Space lines far enough apart to avoid collisions and confusion. 
4. To add interest, a system of scoring with five points for first place, 
three points for second, and one point for third might be used. If fouls 
are committed, such as starting too soon or not going the full distance, 
points may be deducted. 
Ankle Hold Relay—Each player must grasp both ankles and maintain this 
hold while running to the turning line and back. 
Crab Walk Relay—Starting players sit facing their own team. Hands are 
placed on the floor behind their backs and bodies are pushed up so that 
weight is on hands and feet. Backs should be as straight as possible with- 
out bending at the hips. In this position they walk on all fours to the 
turning line and back. 
Criss-Cross Toe Hold Relay—Left toes are grasped by the right hand and 
right toes by the left hand. In this position players run to the turning 
line and back. 
Dog Walk Relay—Players run on “all fours.” 
Duck Walk Relay—Players assume a deep squat position with head up, 
back straight and hands on hips. In this position they waddle to the 
turning line and back. (Note: This is strenuous and distance needs to 
be shortened or players allowed to run back.) 


ARITHMETIC ATTENTION—Grades 1-6 


Players are divided into teams by their seating rows and are numbered 
within each team. The teacher prepares, beforehand, a series of arith- 
metic problems on the blackboard and numbers each problem. In the 
game the leader (probably the teacher) calls the number of a member on 
each team and the number of a problem. Players must run to the board 
and solve the problem. Player returning to his seat first, having solved 
the problem correctly, gets a point for his team. The team first to re- 
“five seven points wins the game. 











“Ohe Childhood of 
Jamous Americans Series” 


in the special School Edition 


The first eighty volumes in this nationally recognized series were avail- 
able in the special School Edition as of September 1, 1955. Ten further 
volumes in the School Edition were published as of September 1, 1956. 


ERNIE PYLE 

Jim BriwcEeR 

Jim THorPE 

Mary Topp LiIncoLn 
MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY 


NATHANAEL GREENE 
RACHEL JACKSON 

SAMUEL MorsE 
TECUMSEH 

WILLIAM Henry Harrison 


e Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 
e “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 
e Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 


e Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading — independent, re- 
medial or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular purposes 


e Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. pub- 
lisher 


Feel free to request School Edition descriptive literature and 
order blanks — either for direct purchase or “on approval, 
subject to return.” 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N.Y. 














ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SAMPLE MATERIAL 


I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


‘Story of a Loaf of Bread’’ from wheat field to grocery store—done in simple line- 
drawing pictures that may be colored. 
Includes seat work in reading and arithmetic. 
Includes a weekly chart for checking breakfasts. 
Also gives suggestions for correlating activities. 

“A Trip with Baker Bill’’—Study unit on Cup Cakes. Includes a teacher’s outline 
and a children’s reader showing youngsters visiting Cocoa Land, 
a large farm, a sugar field, a wheat field, etc. 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Complete Teaching Unit on Enriched Bread contains— 
1 Reader—Bread—To Help Build Strong Bodies 
2 Charts— Wheat Chart, Children’s Food Chart 
Background Information for Teachers as well as suggestions 
for use of material. 


MAILTODAY coupon. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
Please send me your free sample material for: 
(CHECK ONE) 
PRIMARY GRADES > 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD [ | 2. ATRIP WITH BAKER BILL CT] 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES > TEACHING UNIT ON ENRICHED BREAD [ | 
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we 





the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY ZY 
you want. (Copied coupons b 
are not acceptable.) Send = 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons: pages 102, 104, 106, 108, 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
110, 114, £16, 118, 120, 122, 124. 





PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5661-9. Please send me your award-winning 16mm. 








movie ‘Molly Grows Up."’ (On free loan.) Date wanted ....seeeseescereesence cocccce 3 
Alternate date .....cccccccccccccccccccscscccess 

Ins. 363A 
MAME coccccccccsccccccces ceccccece eeccecece TTTTTTT TTT TTT TT re GOO 6 ccccnecesescecnsseses 
Street OF B.D. cccccccccccccccscccccccccccccecccsces Gis MED catandows DEE ss cicdcdccetene 
PUT ETTT TT TTTITITTTERT TIT EPL ET PLL EET BUG savesss GE 600450806 9-56 
“> OENRY STEWART, INC. Write for free circular describing 13 different OUR WORLD 
geographic cut-out Work Books . . . complete miniature family life, houses, animals of 

different countries, each fully explained. Regular Our World Books, $1.00 each postpaid. 
Ins. 240 
Name ....- eT TTTTTTCTTTTTT LTT T TTT itt PPTTTTTIT TTT TTT TTT GODS. ccccscccerve 
BONED CP BB. cccvccccccccocccecoscces ose0e- e60dneonennsseossscosoccsoeccsscs CRs FERlle cece. 
NN a vb db oe cbcdesccccencescoocenccccccsccoscescosooesseece BORO scccese BIRDD. osccvcsse 9-56 
} THE STRATHMORE co. Piease send me one sample of the 25¢ Magic Slate NUMBER 
PRACTICE Book as advertised on the inside back cover. | want () Addition and Subtrac- 
tion; Multiplication and Division; [) Fractions and Decimals. CHECK ONE ONLY. 
Offer limited to teachers, principals, supervisors and superintendents actively interested 


in mathematics. 





Ins. 282 
MOMS ccccccccccccccccccccscccccce cccccccece TTT TTTIT TTT TT TTT TT TT TTT GUE sacsensvcvcce 
Street or R.D. ....... PPPPTTTTTTOTIT TO TOTTI TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT No. Pupils ..... 
ND o.50400060006006606000 cesccccene eecccccccocccce osevees me casnane BE acdcndess 9-56 
PACK-O-FUN MAGAZ NE. Please send me free one full size 20c copy of PACK-O-FUN, 
the monthly Scrapcraft magazine. | enclose 10c to cover postage and mailing. (Adver- 
tised on Page 17 and Page 94.) 
Ins. 427 
Name ...-- Rabid bk bbs 00604 606100650462 560566608000008000006000006600088 GE ccncevenses 
Street OF R.D. ccccceccccccccccccccvessccscccccces SbbnGahds bOnebesd0tenesseeee No. Pupils 
Cy ..ccccee OE TET Tee TTT COT TT TCT TTT TTT TCT Ti ED covtsee | RRS 9-56 





CABLE SONGBOOKS. Please sand me a 30c copy of ''101 Best Songs.’* () | enclose 10c 
to cover postage and packing. (Described on Page 8.) 





Ins. 37 

pale 606 660606006 066606060 660060006 66006040000600060068050006000 0006 Breede cccccccece 
Biseet ao BB. cccccccccccccscceccovcccccccecs POPE OT TTT TTT Teer TT TTT eT errr No. Pupils ..... 
ad. cea cach seeedws 6000 dnehO60K60 HECKEC ECCS PE ste6084 BREUD 6ésciceaw WER 


seecseeceseeesce 


THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. 
tack Miracle Discs. () |! enclose 25¢c. 





Please send me a sample fcider of the 82 Stik- 








Ins. 420 

BREED cdeccocccccosccccoce oeeee 966060000080600 PTTTITITITITITITITT TT LITT TTT TTT irre TerTTree 
SP. OF R.D. corccccccccccccesescecs PITTTTISIITITTI TTI T ITT Ti ririiieiriiiiiiiieeere ere 
CHhy .cccrcccccccccccccecesseercccssseesessesseessvessseens Pree SD esecnsees 9-56 
y @ ses MINNESOTA M:NING & MFG. co. Send me, praen your canes Ate illustrated book 
of new teaching ideas ‘The Tape Recorder in the Elementary Classroom.’ [] | enclose 25c. 

Ins. 239 

Name ....-+ss05. 0066006600605 05665065600000606656006600006s 000000600008 GORGES cecdseceves 
SOveet OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccccseccccccccccce ShbtbS4EDL SEEK Oba No. Pupils ..... 
CY cccccccccccccccscccescseccecsesccsssessuses 666n60c0000 De ceseres GIP cccvccess 9-56 





FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made 


Adventuring with Books—New 
edition of an annual brochure which 
contains a reading list for elementary 
grades; age level as well as brief com- 
ment about each book is included (Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
704 S. Sixth St. Champaign, IIl.; $.75 
each; $.60 each for 20 or more). 


Bobby G—One of the books in the 
“Guidance Life-Adjustment Series” in 
which “Captain Bob” talks with young 
people whe come to visit him; points 
up 28 lessons in making adjustments to 
life’s problems; useful for grades 6 and 
7 (Arthur C. Croft Publications, A Divi- 
sion of VISION Incorporated, 100 Gar- 
field Ave., New London, Conn.; $.90). 


Discover the Stars—Book telling 
how to locate stars; discusses naviga- 
tion, radio astronomy, and so on; even 
tells how to make simple instruments 
and includes experiments children can 
do (Sentinel Books Pub’s., 112 E. 19th 
St., New York 3, N.Y.; $.85). 


How to Educate the Gifted 
Child—A 60-page booklet giving some 
practical suggestions for classroom use; 
all techniques have been tried by teach- 
ers and proved through use (Metropol- 
itan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th 
St. New York 27, N.Y.; $1.00; dis- 


counts on quantity orders). 


Is Your Child Left-Handed?— 
Information to assist teachers and par- 
ents in teaching handwriting to left- 
handed children (The Interstate Print- 
ers and Publishers, Inc., 19-27 North 
Jackson St., Danville, IL.; free). 


Korea and the Far East Map— 
Large-scale map of Korea, the Far East, 
and the Pacific and Arctic Regions with 
brief historical and statistical data on 
Korea (Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 East 54th St.. New York 22, N.Y.; 
$.50). 


Let the Dollar Help—Fifteen- 
minute radio script or playlet on per- 
sonal money management for seventh- 
graders; humorously done, it has a cast 
of four people (National Committee for 


BE SURE TO WRITE 
EACH CASE. 


TO 


Order 


Education in Family Finance, 488 Mad. 
ison Ave., New York 22, N.Y.; sample 


copy free). 


Meeting the Challenge of To- 
morrow Through Research To- 
day—Report of the Western New York 
School Board Institute discussing the 
expenditure of large sums of money 
for research by industry, what research 
methods from industry are applicable 
in educational research, and how school 
districts can organize to conduct a good 
program of educational research (West- 
ern New York School Study Council, 
Cooke Hall, The University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo 14, N.Y.; $1.00). 


Selected References on School 
Finanee—Circular published for use 
of citizens’ committees, school board 
members, and others who wish to study, 
evaluate, or develop programs for fi- 
nancing our schools; Catalog No. FS 
5.4: 462 (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing. 
ton 25, D.C.; $.35). 


Standard First Aid Training 
Course—Manual providing practical 
first-aid information that may be used 
by anyone; includes general instruc 
tions for injuries and illness as well as 
specific instructions for some urgent 
emergencies; Catalog No. D 208.11:F 
51/3 (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; $1.00). 


Understanding our 
in Customs, Entertainment, 
Folklore—The 1956 edition of the 
UNICEF Recreation Kit discussing cus 
toms, games, folklore, songs, and so on, 
in various countries; this year’s group 
includes Belgian Congo, Japan, Peru, 
Portugal, Turkey (U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, N.Y.; $1.00). 


Neighbors 


What about Spelling?—Reprint 
of article by Emmett A. Betts from the 
January 1956 issue of Education; dis 
cusses why children may spell poorly, 
and gives ways to help them improve 
(Betts Reading Clinic, 257 W. Mont 
gomery Ave., Haverford, Pa.; $.75). 


THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 





We're all stuck up — and your teaching materials are de- 
layed. Why? Because many teachers using The Instructor 
Coupon Service send their remittances glued or taped to 
H | ' the coupon. 
e Pp e When we remove the coins, the coupons are defaced. The 
coins stick together and the banks can’t handle them. 
Result? It takes longer to service your coupon requests, 


So — please do not stick your remittances to the coupon 
or your letter. Simply fold the loose coins (in the correct 
amount) in a sheet of paper, then insert the folded sheet 
in the envelope. You’ll help clean up a sticky situation. 


The Instructor Coupon Senice 
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ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 
cover postage and handling. 





Ins, 23 

HOMO 2. ccccccccccce TEETICTICTICIICT ITT ITiriririiiririiirriririrre eer Grade “ 

Soveet OF B.D. coccccccccccccccccsccccccccccceccccccecceccccccccccecccccess No. Pupils ..+++ 

GP ccccccccoss 00060065 00 00006000060000000600660080680608% ere State weseunte 

° ee ee SOCOOOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSEEESEESESSEESEOEBESEESESEEE 

BINNEY & SMITH INC., DEPT. S9-6. Piease send me your free booklet for teachers, 
"Crayons in the Classroom." 

ins, 262 

PERRO ccccccccccceccccccccoceses eovese TEC TECIOCOOTOCTOCTOOTOOTOOTOOT TIT T TTT Tee ee te 

TT TTC TET TTT ETC TTTOTTUTTUTTC TECOPCE EP PTT OCTET eT CeTTT 
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Please send sample copy of Arts & Activities. [) | enclose 25¢ to 
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for You 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Dear Mary Virginia, 


You asked me to suggest a project that 
could be made in sewing classes during 
intervals when some girls have complet- 
ed required articles, and the rest of the 
cass is finishing up. There’s a RAM- 
BLER HANDBAG KIT that comes 
complete with a drawstring, in suede. 
Colors: avocado, black, flame, mocha, 
turquoise, and roasted chestnut! Tandy 
Leather Company, P.O. Box 791, Fort 
Worth, Texas, will send them for $2.50 
each, postpaid. All the parts are preci- 
sion-cut, and can be assembled on the 
sewing machine in a short time. Fin- 
ished bag is 9” wide, by 844” deep. 

Do you remember how we used to 
paint the old water pans in art class ev- 
ery fall, because they had become so 
rusted with continual use the year be- 
fore? Montrose Products now include 
a white plastic rustproof pan called 
PAINT-RITE CUP. It is designed with 
small knobs on the rim, to hold a brush 
so that it won’t roll off! These same 
knobs insure safe stacking 
of water pans for storing. 
You can get a free sample 
cup (it retails for $.05), and 
ak also for a mixing tray 
that looks like a small muf- 
fin tin, These are only $.10 
apiece and save so much 
time, paint, and floor wip- 
ing when a mural or any 
project is being painted. Oh 
yes, the address is 6757 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
Since your children are 
familiar with Geiger count- 
ers from all the publicity 
they have received recently, 
they may enjoy experimenting with the 
novel URANIUM DETECTOR KIT 
($849) that is announced by CMG In- 
dustries, Laramie, Wyoming. It con- 
tains all the materials needed for pros- 
pecting. This kit has actually found 
commercial uranium passed up by ex- 
pensive counters. The kit, which uses 
the sun’s energy, includes a detector, 
four typical uranium ores, and a chem- 
ical for appraising uranium. 


be 


You are always lamenting the time 
spent on making posters for school and 
‘community projects. There’s a versa- 
tile LETTER PAK made by the Letter- 
Art Co., 3411 Ormond St., Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. These paper capital-letter 
alphabets come in four sizes; five styles 
of type; and the color choice is red, 
blue, white, or green. Cutouts are not 
yet available in lower-case letters. The 
sizes range from 114” capitals to 3”. 
Send for free samples, style numbers, 
and price. Fonts are 260 or 520 letters. 


My children often smudge their all- 
Over designs hopelessly at the carbon 
Sage. So the find of the month is 
EBONIZED TRANSFER PAPER. It 
* coated with an ebony substance, 
Which results in a soft gray line tracing 
on the final working surface without 
. smudging. It can be erased easily, 
t blends with, and becomes a part of, 





the finished drawing. The paper can be 
used a number of times. Bienfang Pa- 
per Company, Inc., Amboy Ave. and 
Linsley Pl., Metuchen, New Jersey, will 
send size and price. 


You will make better use of your re- 
cording equipment by selecting one of 
the five types of AUDIOTAPE best 
suited to your purpose. Each comes 
with a different colored end tab and 
matching box for quick identification. 

The new Super-Thin Audiotape gives 
twice as much recording and playback 
time per reel as standard plastic-base 
type. Also new is the Longer Recording 
Audiotape having 50 per cent more 
recording and playback time per reel. 

High-strength, super-durable Audio- 
tape withstands extreme temperatures. 

For details, send for Folder No. 250 
available free from Audio Devices, Inc., 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Do you need an inexpensive musical 
instrument for your rhythm bands? 
The COLOR-XYLO is a fine musical 


toy to use often in your elementary 


“a 


~~ 


classrooms. The keys are designated by 
spots of color. Since children develop 
color appreciation before learning 
numbers or letters, it is easy for them 
to use. It is a steppingstone for future 
enjoyment of music, to each child who 
uses it. List price is $2.75 from Play- 
Art Educational Equipment Company, 
116 S. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. (Schools will receive discount.) 

Thanks to the EASEL AGE SCALE 
devised by Dr. Beatrice Lanz after ten 
years of research, kindergarten and 
first-grade teachers can now tell a lot 
about their youngsters by studying 
their paintings over a period of time. 
Lewis M. Terman says: “For the first 
time, a scale is available by which ma- 
turity can be estimated from children’s 
paintings at an early age, with consid- 
erable reliability.” Write for further 
details to California Test Bureau, 5916 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Did you know your children can 
make matching lamp shades and waste- 
baskets for gifts? Blazer stripes of 
crepe twist are made by running strips 
of crepe paper through a TWISTER 
newly designed by Dennison, $.25 at 
most stationery counters. Ask for in- 
structions for making these gifts. 

I'll write you again next month. 


Your Classroom Shopper 





completely new! 





PRE-PRIMER — GRADE 9 





The SINGER SCIENCE SERIES is organized around the real 
experiences of children . . . builds an active interest in science 
by applying it to their daily lives .. . features a continuous 
development of all science areas at each level . . . emphasizes 
genuine science, problem solving, readability, teachability. 
Write today for complete information! 


The L. W. Singer Company, Ie. 


249 - 259 W. Erie Boulevard, Syracuse 2, New York 











TESTS..... 


for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


xx 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
kkk 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 


Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 
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NEW FILMSTRIP in COLOR 


... Shows what we need to know about 
the contribution of milk to growth, 
energy, and physical well-being. 


35 mm. - 58 frames - $5 


BRYANT FOUNDATION 
737 N. Edgemont St., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 










Grade Teachers! ! 
Here’s the answer to your needs: 


A %6-page multiple utility kit of practical, new 
stimulating Class and Student Activity, Creative Art 
ideas, Gift Making, Unusual 3-D Creations, Charts, 
Posters, etc. plus a year’s supply of large outline 
drawings usable as room decorations for borders, bul- 
letin boards, mural making, ete 


This let-your-students-make-it folio will save you 
hours of class preparation time and give new, usable 
material, Both teacher and students will know the 
thrill of happy participation and the satisfaction of 
having a classroom of distinctive beauty. The handy 
loose-leaf pages are complete with directions for all 
grades 


Fach year a new volume is published with entirely 
different helps. Librarians need it for display pur- 
poses; art teachers want it for additional new ideas; 
classroom teachers can't be without it. 
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Ties To Teachers 


@ STUDENT AND CLASS ACTIVITY 

@ CREATIVE ART AIDS 

® GRADE TEACHER AOS 

@3-O CREATIONS 

PILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
®@ GIFT MAKING SUGGESTIONS 

(- SEASONAL ROOM DICORATION 








Order Now: New Vol. 6 
NEW VOL. 6—Complete Year's Folio only $3.50 
or Single Packets (2 months’ supply) : 
(check) Fall . Holiday . » Win- 
er , Spring » each ° $1.25 
Popular Vol. 5—Limited number available 
(same price) complete folio ........ $3.50 
Send order to: 
ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
P.O. Box 507, Indianapolis, Indiana 


I enclose $ to cover above order. (Send 
check or money order. If C.O.D., fees are paid by 
purchaser. } 


Name 
Street or Route 


City . State 


Please print. 
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and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
pages 
110, 114, 186, 118, 120, 122, 124. 
e- * oeeeeeeweeesee eee 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
@ CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES. Piease send sample copy of Children's Activities magazine as 





FILL IN COMPLETELY / You 
are not acceptable.) Send —— 
Coupons: 102, 104, 106, 108, 
described on Page 119. [) | enclose 25c. 


Ins. 380 
MEE. wn0%'b0000oe6e0e08eae ROebGEbA60 665000 0050066650060060080060080000068 GOGO cccevsrcces 
es 6565 od 6 aEGe 6604660060006) 6655600000440640000006080000006 08008 No. Pupils ..... 
cece ruee otk haha aGetkeo6 $5 606600080640 500000806 De ccaddbe Be a. cakasacs 9-56 


@ SCHOOL SERVICE CO. Please send me your new 1956 booklet “TOOLS OF TEACHING," 





@ graded, illustrated catalog of Hectograph and Spirit (Direct Process) Workbooks, Post- 
ers, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids. [] ! enclose 25¢ to cover 


handling. 
Ins. 144 
MED S00 scence scceescecenseeseeees PTTITITITITITITITILITTTTTTi Tire ecccccoce ecvccccceces 
ECE rr PE Ce ies oe Pee yt ae One Pee ae eT ee er Te, rer er 
ah sebekbneedspebscs60gnsdesbenoasdecavseuevessetTt  Ppreere eer 9-56 





book’’ for PRIMARY GRADES, as described in Primary Educational Service advertisement 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE WORKBOOK. Piease send me your ‘'Cross-Word Puzzle Work- 
on Page 113. 


Ins. 350 
Name cccccces Sovcccecs Po ceccsccescoccccccccece PYYTTTTTTITITTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT ceccccccoccece 
ME GP CIs 60.00600600.0055.50606060050000566000000000088 0006040 GIO cn cccccvccccscceoce eee 
i cb chneeeedatebdb0060 600865000 0000060564600000 1006006 OS ciasacs Pr ereeree 9-56 





DUCTORY PACKET of SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER Creative Idea Pians for Teaching Art in 


AUTUMN ART PACKET (Clark Art Service). Please send me your big AUTUMN INTRO- 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades. (See Page 22.) [j | enclose $1.00. 


Ins. 242 
PUD 600s 000006600 005000000000 805csencseceseceedeccccecsccescoceooces Grade .....005. ee 
TP EE 5.5. 6 K5bb605006600050406600650006000060060600000000000000s 000008 No. Pupils 
St Seba dceSeeendnetidsk0beShOAseGs. 0.4% “d000cvcceescese er eee 9-56 


27.) PLYMOUTH TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. Send me your TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. Tuis is on 





heavy dark paper 8” x 8” with up to 70 compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope, bound edges, brass corners. (Fully 
described in advertisement on Page 119.) [| enclose $1.00. 





Ins. 237 
Name ..... Secceccccocococe TTTTTITTITTTTTT TTI Tri iri iri ete Grade ...ceceeees 
BOD GF BB. cocccccccece POT YTTITITTTTITI TTT ITT TT LTT TTT rTTTTT Coeccccceccreccccoece 
SUN E HER a 565454 y6 6544550505 04004045 6600000 00800068 POG écennss GOD: s ccexccic 9-56 





THE KING COMPANY. Please send me: [] PRIMARY PACKET containing one complete 
set of SAY-IT-LOTTO (see ad, Page 115), sample cards, and descriptive matter of our 

ks, games and materials for the primary grades. () $1.00 enclosed; [] No remittance 
enclosed. Please put my name on your mailing list. 


Ins. 246 

BED. td evcccedecccssnsces 000 0060000000000006s ceececcesoscccceceoececoese Grade cccccccscce 
DED n6686000060000806 SESS 0000000 ce0eseoeeee + School Address ........++. 0646966660006600000 
000:6.060:566606 00066 0060560000000000080000060000000 sD wedncce BRD sccsccsee WHE 





CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OXFORD. Please send me CREPHO's new set of 
PICTURE COLOR MATCHING POSTERS for primary classroom teaching, display, and 
word-color matching game. Eight 9 x 11 inch posters with animals showing major colors 
and instructions, for $1.50 enclosed. (See ad on Page 17.) 


Ins. 505 
GERERD. ccdcccvcccucccccetoscccceccovcccccces PPTTTITTIT TTT TTT coccccccccoce GIOES cocccccccces 
BEE GP TBS, Scccicceccvcdoccsesc ccccccccecscccecoccocccccoccees coccccccccs MGs PUplls coves 
GI ccdcccccccccccccccccecccccccceccccccccsccccccocéooecee Zone ....... SPAIO wccccccce 9-56 





EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE. | enclose $1.50 for a 1 we. subscription, four issues, 
containing music, suggestions for music activities, programs, teaching tools, technics, 
evaluations—all the materials which help make fun and also allow fun to be music. 





Ins. 534 
BEND S00 c cbse ccccncscosesoncoescecoce ecceccoccece oeesscese Sscescoses coce Grade ccccccccses 
PE OP TB, ccccccccccccccecasccevscesoccsscbeosccocccoose eae WE 0cn0c0000benseeeecouse 
GP Sccbtcccccccc ces ccccescoccccsesscoccccccccsoccoccesose Zone ....... State .......4. 9-56 





Send today for your copy of this brand-new 
THE Instructor Catalog of Teaching Aids. Recently revised, 
C t | f this ay Soy catalog fully describes the 
Oo complete line of Instructor Teaching Aids. 

ala g ° A postcard will do. Address: F. A. OWEN 


. ° PUBLISHING COMPANY, D ille, 
Teaching Aids # Yon Poa 
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Dear Miss Owen: 
. . « « This letter may not reach you 
for a while. We have had no mail plane 
for three weeks now, and will have 
none for perhaps three weeks more un- 
til the ice “goes out” from the lake. At 
present the ice is still firm enough for 
me to walk over every day from the 
Mission Island to school (1 mile across 
the lake) “ss 

Mrs. M. Hamilton, Manitoba 


Mrs. Hamilton’s letter was written 
on the 8th of May and reached us 
the 12th of June. It was 92° in the 
shade in Dansville the day we edited 
it for this column and we would have 
been glad to settle for some of the 
ice on Island Lake. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I thought you might like to know 
that we enjoyed Thomasina Weber's 
song, “Timmy the Timid Scarecrow,” 
in the September issue (1955, p. 60). 

I am enclosing a snapshot of our wall 
picture which depicted “Timmy” in a 
cornfield. Because it was October we 
made the background into a Halloween 
scene with a haunted house and some 
weird looking trees and birds. 

The children enjoyed making the 
small scarecrews, pumpkins, and so on, 
that you see pictured in the border 
above the large picture. 





So evolved a short but happy unit 
which began by learning a song from 
my favorite educational magazine, The 
Instructor. 

Dorothea Braathen, Massachusetts 


“Timmy” is one of those songs 
that gets you. It wouldn’t do for 
Elvis Presley, but just the same, once 
you’ve sung it a couple of times it 
keeps running through your head. 


COCOOOOSOOOSESOTOSSSESOOOOSSOSSDOSSSOOSOSSOSOSOS OSS OSSSOSOSOSEOESSSSESEEEEEEEOEEE 


7TTTTITTT 








Dear Miss Owen: 

I disagree with Miss Peck’s method 
of helping the children spell the words 
they need in their creative writing. In 
her article “Encouraging Written Ex- 
pression in the Third Grade” (May 
1956, p. 1), she describes her method 
as having the child come up to her, 
sound out the word, discuss its configu 
ration, etc. 

She does not mention the use of pic: 
ture dictionaries at all. The use of the 
dictionary is certainly preferable to 
having the child ask the teacher to spell 
each word he needs. Furthermore, too 
much stress on spelling when the child 
is just beginning to write creatively 
will be detrimental to his creative 
thinking. 

Mrs. S. Brainin, New York 


Mrs. Brainin’s point on the stress- 
ing of spelling during creative writ- 
ing is well taken. It is a problem in 
any event, as you will see by the 
next letter. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am constantly plagued in my own 
mind with the problems of spelling and 
neat penmanship as they relate to cre 
ative writing. I have tried numerous 
plans such as having word lists in the 
children’s desks, offering to spell any 
word for them that they would like, or 
correcting their work and having them 
recopy it. Regardless of what I do, if 
I emphasize spelling and penmanship 
the quality of writing suffers, but if I 
ignore them I get sloppy poorly pre 
pared papers and this attitude toward 
their written work is reflected in their 
social studies and other subjects. 

I would like to see a good article in 
The Instructor that would help me with 
this problem. I am sure thousands of 
other teachers have it too. 

Joanne Fenstermacher, New York 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I hastily tucked the May issue of The 
Instructor in the car and went — 
with the family. They fished while 
admired the lovely cover and read. My 
children and I agree that we like the 
May cover, “Two Rabbits,” best of any 
we've seen. 

The Instructor is wonderful for the 
old or the new teacher. I want to thank 
you again and again for the encourage 
ment you have given me as a teacher 
and as a hopeful writer. 

Lillie D. Chaffin, Kentucky 


We like Mrs. Chaffin’s letter but 
she failed to tell us if The Instructor 
was helpful in catching any fish, One 
of our editors took the magazine 
with her this summer and caught 4 
22-pound trout! 





CADACO-ELLIS, INC. Please send me ......... Thirteen, the new arithmetic game, 
school tested and approved. [] | enclose $..........- ($2 per game). (See Page 101 for 
full details.) 

Ins. 564 
| MPTTTTTITILITIT IE TITT LILLIE Titel TTTTITTTITIT TTT ity Grade ...seeeert* 
BieGd OF BB. ccccccscccccccccccsccsccoose 8008666008 0600000068008 Perret Tt. 
GY ccccccccccccccccccccccceccseccesees Ceccccccccccccccces MED csseccs BOO cenncsaus 9-56 


POOOOOOSOSOOOSOOOOOSESESSOOSOS OOS OS OOOO OOSSSOSOOOSSSOOSESOSSSSSESEEESESEEEEEEEOEE 
GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Please send me descriptive and colorful folder describing Cram’s 
New Unlettered colorful Desk Outline Maps (Map size 12 x 17'/”) - Special get acquaint 
ed offer consists of 1 set 7 maps, U.S., North America, South America, Europe, Asi® 
Africa, World - Special! price $3.85. 





Ins. 124 
OMG cocccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccesescesceoceees ereereceseseees Grade .....++++* " 
BD OP GI, 6:0606.0060.06066.00600500000006000506000060000506806660b000 060060 No. Pupils ..++* 
GHiy cccccccccccvcccccccess cocccccecoceeccoscececoecoseoees Zone ....++- State ....se0 . 956 
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ARITHMETIC 
CLINIC 





Saves teacher time 
” 


Child drills himself 


“Full use''as low as Ic! 
. 


A fine Magic Slate 


Only (259 Lack 
' 











NEED MEMORY DRILL BE DULL ? 


by Dorothy Weible 






























Number Practice books, 9x6'2”, have 
a full Magic Slate inside the back cover 
... They provide the intriguing fun of 
writing without a pencil (Use pointed 
“stylus”). Erasing is fun, too. Lift the 
double films and all the child’s answers 


99] 


disappear instantly . . . “by Magic 


Inside the bright 4-color covers (below) 
are hinged 4 tough sheets (like a manila 
file folder). Here are printed the Arith- 
metic Facts. A large opening is provid- 
ed to write in each answer. The Magic 
Slate swings un- 
derneath any one 
of the 4 sheets. 
Children 


write 





the answer un- 

der each problem 
(through the opening) right on their 
Magic Slate. Books are 


usual, and there is an extra space for 


corrected as 


the number of right and wrong answers. 
These fine books are only 25c ... and 
by repeated use with magic erasing 


their cost for each full use is under Ic. 


Strathmore Number Practice overcomes 
the drill problem in a new fun-way. It 
ALSO provides a full size Magic Slate 
to swing outside the front cover for or- 


dinary writing, drawing or figuring! 





6ey A 7 
E are using these new colorful arithmetic 


aids to master the basic arithmetic facts in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division. 


“The children find learning arithmetic is fun. 
They grasp the theory of arithmetic but pupils al- 


ways face the long hard task of mastering these 
facts so the response becomes automatic. 

“These Magic Slate workbooks make the hard 
chore of memory drill easy. Pupils learn all the 
basic combinations 
quickly and with en- 
joyment. Even the 
slow learners picked 
up speed and compre- 
hension without real- 


izing it.” 


NO MORE 
"IRK" in 
NUMBER 
WORK! 


SEND 
Order Form 
below for 


new MAGIC SLATE 
Number Practice 


| 
| The STRATHMORE Co. _ peer. 196, aurora, tut : 
Please ship immediately PREPAID: | 
= doz. Addition and Subtraction teas ] 
bei doz. Multiplication and Division $ a 
ae doz. Fractions and Decimals $ 
I LESS THAN | DOZ. 25¢ EACH DISCOUNTS: | 
| | to 6 doz 6 to 12 doz. I gross to 5 gross 5 gross or more | 
| 20°% 25% 30% 35% = | 
(Ordering in doz. lots will facilitate handling) l 
I SATISFACTION | 
I$. enclosed. Bill my school. eis: 
| 
| | 
J SCHOO — 
| pore _t 
| 
| ITY - nies | 
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The 
CHILD’S 
WORLD 


VOL. 1. 


Stories of Childhood 


Poems, Old Tales, Legends 
and Classic Fables. 


VOL. 2. 


People and Great Deeds 
Stories of adventure, great 
deeds and heroism. Em- 
phasis on childhood inter- 
ests of famous people and 
factors in their success. 


INDEX 





» 3. 
Plant and Animal Ways 


Stories of nature’s wealth ” 
and vitality ... of animals O 
and plants and their rela- Zz 
tion to each other. 

—# 
VOL. 4. (a 
The World and Its pits 
Wonders =~ 
Fascinating “secrets” of © 

everyday wonders... of 


the earth and the sky... 
stories about electricity, 
oceans, weather, etc. 


VOL. 5. 


Countries and Their 
Children 

Creates new interests... 

they meet children of dif- 

ferent lands ... the In- 

dians, far-away Africa, 

Asia and all the world. 


VOL. 6. 


Guidance 
Application of THE 
CHILD’S WORLD to the 
classroom; complete cross 
reference index, glossary, 
character development ref- 
erences. 


A FASCINATING FOUNDATION 
for EAGER YOUNG MIND 


THE CHILD’S WORLD is not an en- 
cyclopedia, yet in many ways it is 
much more. Portrayed beautifully in 
stories and pictures are the things 
elementary children wonder about... 
what they want to know and should 
know. 


Gently entering the fields of Science, 
Social Studies and Literature, THE 
CHILD’S WORLD is a delightful 
source of supplementary material— 
for recreational reading, reference, 








































browsing, entertainment and remedi- 
al reading. It is a unique contribution 
to the modern, self-contained class- 
room, It’s peak usage is in the early 
and middle grades . . . often so lack- 
ing in good reference and background 
material. 


When learning is an adventure, teach- 
ing is easy. The best boosters for 
THE CHILD’S WORLD are the chil- 
dren tnemselves. They just won’t 
leave it alone! 


“A "MUST in a SCHOOL LIBRARY" * 


* Grade Teacher Magazine, November 1955, Grace Dondero’s Review 


If you would like information on spare time or summer work write: 


THE CHILD'S WORLD Inc., Dept. 296, 308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


5000 Sets of THE CHILD'S WORLI 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 


























































have been put aside to send ON APPROV/ 
to Teachers and Schools Throughout the Coun 








Whether you are a teacher, principal or su- 
perintendent we will send you ON APPROVAL 
«. complete six-volume set of the 1956 printing 
of THE CHILD'S WORLD. This offer is justified 
because of the enthusiastic reception the ma- 
terial has received from educators and its 
unusual acceptance in the school field. 










APPROVAL REQUEST .————— — 


Mr. Phillip Ward, THE CHILD’S WORLD Inc., Dept. 296 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Illinois 













CHECK ONE 


SCHOOL REQUEST: Please send ON APPROVAL a com- 

plete six-volume set of the school edition of THE CHILD'S 
WORLD, 1956 printing. After 30 days we shall return it or send 
a confirming order and advise the date desirable for billing at the 
school price of $38.45 (delivery charges included). 


TEACHER REQUEST: Please send ON APPROVAL a com- 
plete six-volume set of the school edition of THE CHILD'S 
WORLD, 1956 printing. After 15 days | shall return it or send $3 
or more a month until the price of $40.45 is paid (delivery charges 
included). $2 discount for cash within 45 days. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 


POSITION 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 











